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EDITORIAL 


There are few tasks so important and so urgent in the Church of 
God than the maximal polarisation of catechetical teaching. The 
difficulties to be overcome, the problems to be solved, the barriers 
to be surmounted, are legion. Nevertheless, Archbishoh Garrone 
concludes his article which the reader will find in the next number 
on a note of optimism. He sees two conditions for the realization of 
his hopes: ** that inspiration be drawn from the wells of the Church 
and also that all the various forces of the Christian community truly 
conspire together in the service of the common good, the most humble 
village priest combining his irreplaceable experience with the know- 
ledge of the most erudite theologian.” This special number has no 
other object than to facilitate this ** conspiracy’ both inside the nations 
and internationally. 


Authentic religion is the most personal matter that there is; the 
meeting of the human person with Christ and through Him, with the 
other Divine Persons. This meeting is, on the one hand, the attraction 
of the Father and the Son Who send the Spirit, ‘* Lumen Cordium” 
and, on the other, a personal acknowledgement and commitment. 


Religious life is, so to speak, a series of meetings with God. The 
splendid part which the catechist, priest or lay, has to play is that of 
a privileged intermediary through whom the Divine attraction can 
work on the child or the adolescent. (We do not add ‘‘ each adult,” 
because it has seemed preferable to consecrate another number to the 
religious instruction of adults.) To carry out his mission, the catechist 
must know exactly what is the springing up of faith animated by 
charity ; he must know the message of salvation and of happiness 
to which the believer gives his adherence ; but he must also know each 
child which enables him to direct his pupils along the interior way 
which leads to Christ. The articles of the first part will assist in this. 


They recall that faith is a personal comnutment (F. X. Arnold) 
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and that consequently the catechist must not confine himself to giving 
a simple “ religious course”? (Marie Fargues). For the Gospel, 
that is to say the Good News brought to every man as a message of 
salvation and life, must not be confounded with treatises on the ology 
elaborated from the point of view of truth alone, the result of dissection 
and analysis (Jos. A. Jungmann). What then is the teaching which 
will show forth at one and the same time the truth and the worth of 
Christianity in an organic ensemble? Fr. J. Hofinger tells us. 


We can now consider the children to whom we are ‘ sent’. Religious 
experience must precede or accompany the instruction. It 1s not 
sufficient to find out their intellectual capacity and the quality of 
their memory ; we must study what it is that makes them, always or 
at a certain age, find it easier or more difficult to go towards God by 
one route or another. Under the guidance of the experienced, we will 
therefore consider from this point of view the constitutional disposi- 
tions or temperaments (Dr. Le Moall), the difference between the sexes 
(J. Plaquevent), the psychological development of the normal child 
(Sr. Marie Hilda), or the deficient (H. Bissonnier). 


And above all, following the advice of the late P. E. Mersch, 
we will not forget that our pupils are ** in terms of life, growth and 
grace the very thing which we have to explain to them in terms of 
speculation, progressive explanations and dogma;’’ the greater 
number, if not all, are baptized. At the age of reason, they ought to 
be confirmed. Alas, we deplore the secularism and materialism which 
make our task more arduous and we neglect to obtain the help of the 
Holy Spirit. It has seemed necessary to plead for the children of many 
countries who are deprived of the sacramental grace of Confirmation 
at the very time when they have most need of it (G. Delcuve). 


The individual cannot be isolated from his milieu; we are invited 
to explore it (L. Raillon). By way of examples, we have the observa- 
tions of F. X. Arnold on contemporary culture, on the masses in 
the large towns (Claude Olivier), on native customs in an African 
mission land (J. Nicolet). But, just as we cannot be satisfied with 
the data of natural psychology, so we cannot stop at the findings of 
natural sociology and lose sight of the strictly supernatural milieu 
which favours the growth of faith (J. Colomb). 
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The second part of this issue deals with the catechism-insti- 
tution, or if one prefers, with the religious teaching of children and 
adolescents. It would not be reasonable to ignore the experience of 
the Church over almost two thousand years. Fr. Guy de Bretagne 
has given us the benefit of it. With the various epochs of history different 
educative milieux have played their part in religious training, varying 
in importance, some by way of supplement to the incapacity or care- 
lessness of others. The ideal is an ‘ organic’ collaboration between 
family (P. Ranwez) and parish (L. Rétif, A missionary group, 
Mme Gathelier, Melle Derkenne), in the school (X. Lefebvre, 
F. H. Drinkwater) and the child movements (J. Pihan). 


The problem of the actual catechism textbook, with which the next 
issue will deal, is more limited ; it is the problem of the best instrument 
for training. For this reason, it is important ; and moreover it 1s very 
topical in many countries. We are grateful to the writers who have 
contributed their suggestions as to the syllabus (Archbishop Gar- 
rone), the adaptation to milieux, the form of the chapters and the 
questions and answers (F. M. Willam) , the rhythm (Marie Fargues), 
the vocabulary (W. Buhlmann). The next number will also review 
recent catechisms. They will be divided into two groups : those made 
up of questions and answers and those which are in the nature of 
expositions. In the first category come the catechisms of Belgiwm 
(L. Borlée), Holland (W. Bless), the Umited States (J. Kelly), 
Basle (J. Hussler), this last being a transition between the two; 
in the second series come the catechisms of the diocese of Strasburg 
(J. Burckle), Germany (K. Tilmann), the little Basle catechism 
(R. Noirjean) and an edition of the unified catechism of France 
(C. Quinet). 


The little manuals of Fr. Y. Daniel and A. Lanquetin are the 
results of sociological adaptation. 


The next number will end with a review of some ** religious courses ” 
for children much used in Canada and the United States: Aux petits 
du Royaume, The Living My Religion Series (Sister M. Imelda), 
Catechisms with Study Lessons (Ellamay Horan), The Highway 
to Heaven Series (Edward A. Fitzpatrick). 


It only remains for us to express our deep gratitude to all those 
— authors, translators, revisers — who have jotned in the prepara- 
tion of this number. We believe that all these and also our readers 
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will wish us to dedicate this number to the Centre of German Cate- 
chists, established at Munich, who this year celebrate their golden 
jubilee. The catechists of the whole world have benefited by the 
“« Munich Movement” and it is a most pleasant duty to acknowledge 
it on this occasion. 
Brussels, on the Feast of St. Boniface, 
5th June, 1950. 
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The Act of Faith, a Personal Commitment 


by Franz ARNOLD 
Dean of the Faculty of Theology, Tiibingen 1 


Even a most cursory casual glance at contemporary spiritual 
forces as shown in the works of our poets, philosophers and novy- 
elists, reveals the danger threatening men today. Scepticism, gloom, 
despair, a kind of nihilism penetrating his whole being — that 
is what hampers the free development of man’s personality... 
Many look upon the terrible fate of our generation as a curse 
which weighs heavily upon their moral and religious life. Many 
are crushed beneath the weight of events and therefore incapable 
of rising superior to them. The secularism and atheism of the last 
few centuries have done their work. The man of to-day certainly 
has great difficulty in believing or in hoping. Deep down there 
is a lack of faith, an impossibility to believe, an inconcealed despair, 
a profound un-ease which Kierkegaard rightly calls an ‘ illness 
unto death. ”’ 

The task of proclaiming the faith is therefore all the more urgent, 
but at the same time all the more difficult. Our teaching must 
prepare the way, rescue man from this nihilism, and root him in 
God by faith. 

However, the obstacles to faith are not only external: the 
calamities of history. More serious is the weakness of religious 
convictions among the majority of Christians, and also the failure 
to realize what professing the faith involves. We must look at the 
situation from this angle and draw the necessary conclusions. 

The fundamental fact to be fully realized is that faith as a per- 
sonal commitment is the one way to salvation for the faithful, 


1 Professor ARNOLD has published in Lumen Vitae, III (1948), pp. 488-518, an 
extremely interesting article: The renewal of dogmatic preaching and catechesis. 
In it he surveys the evolution of German catechesis from the beginning of the centu- 
ry. The reader will find the curriculum vitae of the author in an editor’s note at 
the beginning of that article. — Address ; Ob dem Viehweidle, 20, Tiibingen, GER- 
MANY (Editor’s note). 
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and is that supernatural reality which unites man to Christ, Who 
is our Salvation. ‘‘ The just man lives by faith’? (Rom. I, 17). 
Referring to these words of St. Paul, St. Thomas declares : ‘* Faith 
is the life of the soul, the beginning and foundation of salvation. 
It is faith in the Passion of the Lord which is the foundation and 
root of justification. ’’ But, under the influence of the Counter- 
Reformation, Catholic preachers have, speaking generally, failed 
to insist upon this fundamental importance of faith as a commit- 
ment.Without being denied, its importance is taken for granted 
rather than established and explained in our teaching. 

In order to understand how this state of things has come about, 
one must go back to the XVth century when the two great religious 
tendencies became opposed. It was precisely the salvific nature 
of the act of faith which was the chief subject of the controversy 
at the Reformation. In contrast with the essentially sacramental 
and objective piety of the Late Middle Ages, the reformers started 
in Germany a piety which was entirely based upon faith, upon 
the fides propria, that is, upon a completely personal decision, 
each one’s own undertaking. The essence of Luther’s programme 
(On the captivity of Babylon, 1520) was that fundamentally the 
religion of Jesus contains only two things: the divine promise 
of pardon for sin thanks to the merits of Christ, and the response 
to this promise given by man in the act of faith. Even the Last 
Supper is fully taken up with this dialogue, according to Luther. 

We Catholics are wont to oppose this Lutheran doctrine concern- 
ing the exclusive value of fides propria with merely apologetic 
arguments, stressing mainly the objective value of the sacraments. 
This reply is right and necessary, but does not lead to the whole 
truth. It should be supplemented by considerations of a pastoral 
and spiritual nature. These latter will show us, indeed, that Lu- 
ther’s thesis is really a logical reaction, exaggerated no doubt, 
but religiously and theologically well founded, against an object- 
ivism which itself was no less exaggerated. Have we not seen how 
people have disfigured this objectivism to the point of seeing in 
rites and the sacraments nothing but a kind of magic, infallible 
remedies for all ills of soul and body ? Adolph Franz has given us 
startling details of this in his work Die Messe im deutschen Mittel- 
alter (The Mass in Germany in the Middle Ages) (1902). Against 
these deplorable aberrations of popular thought, Luther re-emphasi- 
zed, but with exaggeration because of his exclusive point of view, 
the essentially Catholic doctrine that salvation depends above 
all on faith and that the sacraments and liturgical life have no 
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meaning without faith. But for polemical reasons Luther isolated 
this essential idea by denying the opus operatum which he himself 
interprets as a kind of magic, and thus he became heretical. But 
his principle concerning faith ‘* foundation and basis of all justi- 
fication,” right in itself, was retained by the Council of Trent 
and included in a dogmatic definition. 

But what did Luther and the Council of Trent understand by 
faith ? Not primarily the purely intellectual acceptance of certain 
truths, but rather the biblical muorevew, confidence in the pardon 
of Christ and in the mercy of God. Luther purposely described 
in that same year 1520, his notion of faith in the following manner : 


It must be noted here that faith can be considered in two ways. First, 
it can have God as its material object, that is to say, ‘* I hold as true what 
is said on the subject of God, as I hold for true what is taught concerning 
the Turks, the devil, hell.” Faith such as this is rather a knowledge, ascience, 
than faith. On the other hand, one can believe im God, that is to say,‘ I do 
not simply take for granted what I am told concerning God but I also put my 
trust 7x Him, convinced that He will be to me what He says He is. I do not 
thus put my faith in the Turks, nor in any other man, whatever may be 
said in their favour. ’ I can indeed easily believe in the piety of a man, but 
I shall take care not to put my whole faith in him. It is only a faith which 
puts itself entirely into the hands of God, for life as well as for death, which 
makes the Christian and truly receives all from God. A faith such as this is 
not that of a false and perverse heart, for it is a living faith. The little word 
‘in’ (believe im God) is exactly right, and one should consider carefully 
that we do not say ‘I believe God, the Father...’ or ‘ I believe what is 
said about God the Father...’ but ‘ I believe 7m God the Father, in Jesus 
Christ... and this faith must be given to God alone .’ 


It follows that it is not the intellectual element, the inherited 
assent to certain truths which is paramount, but an essentially 
personal element, confidence in the mercy of God: fides become 
fiducia. The Council of Trent itself, while clearly rejecting the 
purely ‘ trustful’ faith of the Reformers, recognized that faith 
which saves is above all an ‘ attitude of faith, ’ essentially personal, 
by which man gives his response to God. Such fides does not exclude 
fiducia. On the other hand, fiducia must of necessity be attached 
to the intellectual element and to the very content of faith. Here 
again, truth lies not in an antithesis but in a synthesis. 

However, we might ask ourselves — and this is our chief concern 
today, both from the point of view of pastoral theology and cate- 
chesis — whether, since the Reformation, our way of under- 
standing and preaching the faith has ended in this synthesis and 
whether this synthesis has been preserved. 
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What influence the Lutheran antithesis, based solely on fiduc- 
ia and the ‘ Word’ of God, had upon modern Catholic liturgy 
and preaching ? 

First of all, there was a positive reaction, soon followed by a 
negative reaction which lasted long. 

Even before the Council of Trent, the theology and catechesis 
of the XVI century admitted that faith is the first condition and 
foundation of man’s salvation, yet they made little allusion to 
this truth ; after the Reformation a Positive reaction among Cathol- 
ics stressed once more the importance of faith. Referring to the 
New Testament and occasionally emphasizing fiducia, the most 
eminent theologians of the first generation of Reformation times 
(Johannes Eck, Johannes Faber, Konrad Wimpina) unanimously 
recognized ‘‘ that faith as confidence in the divine promise of 
salvation is the foundation of the spiritual edifice. ’’ Happily this 
knowledge was transmitted also to the people by catechetical 
teaching. The exaggerated importance attributed by the reformers 
to the subjective side of faith preserved the catechists both from 
the danger of dwelling only upon its objective aspect and also led 
them to bring out the fides qua creditur. It is in this sense that S. 
Peter Canisius defined faith as ‘‘ a light of souls, a door opening 
on life, a foundation of beatitude and so great a grace that by it 
man is enlightened and with joy takes hold of God and His holy 
Revelation. ”’ 

However, this positive result of the Reformation did not last. 
Almost of necessity the Counter-Reformation was forced to soft- 
pedal the truths too much insisted upon by the Reformers and to 
concentrate on those which heretics had rejected. That is why 
not only speculative theology (Kontroverstheologie) in the XVI 
and XVII centuries, but also the practical theology of the same 
age, dwell very little upon the act of faith, faith as an attitude of 
soul and a commitment. One of the most eminent of these polemists 
was Cardinal Bellarmine (d. 1621). In his chief work, the Contro- 
verstes, as also in his catechism (1598), faith is presented in a quite 
different manner from the other catechisms of the XVI century. 
This great controversialist does not insist, as did Canisius and 
Contarini, on the essentially interior and personal nature of faith, 
or on its salvific value in this respect. He does not interprete it 
as fides qua creditur, but as professio fidei ; he is emphasizing pro- 
fession of the content of faith and its integrity. It is not, as with 
Contarini, ‘‘ our participation in Christ as His members, realized 
by faith and the sacraments ’’ which is the central idea of his 
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catechism. Whereas Contarini had defined the Christian as “a 
member of Christ, incorporated in Him by faith and the sacrament 
of faith, *’ Bellarmine, by reason of his counter-reformist tendency 
affirms that ‘‘ the Christian is he who professes the faith of Christ 
and recognizes His law.”’ Bellarmine contents himself with requiring 
the profession of faith and giving what is its object, viz. veritas, 
quae creditur. 

But in this way the personal subjective element of faith, the 
fides qua creditur, disappears into the background. In fact, since 
his time, catechesis has dwelt almost exclusively on the intellectual 
content of faith. 

Thus the Counter-Reform brought it about that catechesis has 
insisted less on the essence of the act of faith and its significance 
in the economy of salvation as on its external manifestation and 
the integrity of its content. But this presentation of faith, although 
necessitated to a certain extent by controversy, is actually an 
impoverishment of our catechetical teaching. 

These points of view have exerted their influence down to our 
own day. Even now our catechisms and our preaching bear an 
anti-Reform stamp. What an immense loss it has been for pastoral 
work and piety that in times of crisis such as ours, we have ignored 
the irreplaceable importance of the act of faith, as a personal decision 
and an attitude of confident trust 7m our God ! It matters much that 
our preaching should restore to the Christians of our day the 
whole meaning of faith, so that, freed from despair and scepticism, 
they shall find once more the joy of living. 


For and Against Religious Instruction 


by Marie FARGUES 
Catechist, Paris. 


1. Argument for religious instruction. 


What do missionaries do in mission countries ? They make 
contact with the people and open schools. When the inhabitants 
of the country are willing and have been instructed, they baptize 
them. 

On the part of the will: the consent, which implies a change in 
the manner of living. 

On the part of the intellect: To be admitted to baptism, one 
must know the true God and His Messiah. 

Those who consent, those who have been instructed : a rhythm 
in double time (and the first is repeated again ; from the point 
of view of the Eternal, they sing together). 

Because France is an ancient Christian country, can one do with- 
out personal consent ? (** of course, the children sucked in their 
faith at the breast °’). 

Or, because France is a mission country, can one neglect parochial 
instruction with profit to lite ? 

No one who has pondered over the present problem of catechetical 
work would uphold the first suggestion. 

But to neglect to give instruction because of the dechristianisation 
of the masses, the loss of charity and paganism of behaviour, is 
more than a mistake, it is throwing up the sponge. If we simply 
preach a return to charity, very soon there will be no more charity. 
Even although we take care to make reference to Christ. What can 
Christ mean for those who do not know God ? A big brother, a 
superman. References to God are rare, will soon be hinted at, 
and before long will be left out altogether. 

The rhythm is : our Father, our brothers ; God, man ; the World 
Above, the world below ; the rhythm will be extinguished ; what 
with communal thinking and the mixing of society, * humanised ’ 
Christianity, will know nothing but man. 

As fraternal charity is sustained by action, so charity towards 
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God is sustained by acts of love, prayer, meditation and the storing 
of the mind with ideas on which to meditate. This is what we call 
instruction. The bishops have always denounced religious ignorance 
as a major evil which has regularly resulted in loss of faith and 
charity (religious charity). For sentiment cannot be relied on; 
it is too fickle and fragile as a rule of conduct. The will must lean 
on the principles which the heart has well weighed, but it cannot 
protect itself against its own impulses. Stability of ideas acquired, 
retained, made the furniture of the mind —that is the boon for 
faith and life. 

He who has not learnt his religion runs the risk of losing his faith 
more easily than he who has; the same temptations, the same 
instability, the same influences find the one strong and the other 
weak. 


2. Argument against instruction. 


One thing is worse than too little instruction, and that is too 
much. 

Of course we cannot know too much knowledge about those 
divine truths by which we live. 

But to bring them to the level of the describable or demonstrable 
for those who have not got the faith is senseless, and it is an abuse. 
It might be called intellectualism with regard to children. It is 
a sterility rather than ignorance. Among unbelieving children, those 
are most to be pitied who get the best marks in the catechism class. 
If later the grace of God were to fall upon fallow ground, it would 
lead them to discover God. But if they think they know God, they 
will shut their hearts to Him. 

What a misfortune it is for these supernaturally atrophied children 
to have thrust down their throats a condensed abstract theological 
teaching only capable of hindering them from thinking! 

This charge need not now be levelled. Besides, what use is it ? 
Those who will not accept the facts will fade out. 


3. Striking a happy mean. 


The catechism will be no longer simply the imparting of ideas 
(with those who suspect the very word ‘ teaching Bis not very 
easy to explain oneself !), nor simply the stimulation of feelings and 
action, but both at the same time: so that the ideas go straight to 
the heart at the very moment when the master presents them and 
the pupil takes them and takes them in. Every new notion will 
become integrated in the affective whole, and if that diminishes 
their number, it will be a gain rather than a loss. 


Theology and Kerugmatic Teaching 


by Joseph A. JUNGMANN, S. J. 
Professor of liturgy and pedagogy at Innsbruck University, 
Director of the * Zeitschrift fiiv katholische Theologie ’ 


When we now consider what were the symptoms preceding the 
dechristianization of the masses, we lament their frightful ignorance 
in matters of religion. This lament gives some cause for surprise, 
at least in respect of those countries in which religious teaching 
is obligatory in schools. For in these countries each pupil receives 
for a period of eight years or more a wide religious instruction 
which gives more theology than the average priest received in the 
Middle Ages. Moreover, it is upon religious instruction that modern 
catechesis has concentrated its effort. 

However, this frequent and general lament is not unfounded. 
Either our catechetical methods have not been adapted to the 
children’s capacities or our reproaches do not mean what they say. 
Probably there is some truth in both suppositions. 2 

Itisnot really ignorance of the basic points of Christian doctrine 
that we regret. Most people know all the sacraments ; they know 
about the person of Christ, as well as about Our Lady, Peter and 
Paul, Adam and Eve, and a good many others. They know enough 
about the commandments of God and of the Church. 

But what is lacking among the faithful, is a sense of unity, seeing 
it all as a whole, an understanding of the wonderful message of 
divine grace. All they retain of Christian doctrine is a string of 
dogmas and moral precepts, threats and promises, customs and 
rites, tasks and duties imposed on unfortunate Catholics, whilst 


1 This review had an article by Fr. JUNGMANN in its first issue (1946, Jan.-March). 
We then gave the principal books which he had written. Since then, he has published 
an important work: Missarum Sollemnia, 2 vol., Wien, 1948 (2nd ed., 1949). — 
Address : Sillgasse, 8, Innsbruck, Austria (Editor’s note). 

?We must add that religious instruction limited to childhood, only achieves 
incomplete results. See article by G. DELcuVE, in Lumen Vitae, IV (1949), p. 217. 
The same problem arises for high schools. 
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the non-Catholic gets off free of them. They are averse to believing 
in and acting up to their beliefs, a reluctance which, in an atmosphe- 
re of unbelief and materialism, soon leads to disaster for the indi- 
vidual Catholic. 

That is how most of us look at the present state of religious 
ignorance and that is what we have to face up to. 

Both our teaching and our catechisms are too much in the nature 
of theological treatises. 

The function of science is to dissect, examine and describe the 
component elements. It is the same with theology. The first heresies 
forced theologians to be scientific, when a point of doctrine was 
wrongly interpretated or a mystery brought down to the level of 
a natural truth, quite accessible to human intelligence. Therefore 
that point of doctrine or that mystery (e. g. the relationship between 
the Father and the Son, the two natures in Christ, grace and 
liberty), was subjected to examination, defined, defended against 
false interpretations by new definitions and saved from misunder- 
standing by fresh distinctions being made. As a result new concepts 
arose, useful for a more complete understanding of the truth. 

Later the Scholastics exploited the patristic inheritance ; they 
systematically explored the frontiers of Science and Faith in order 
to reestablish the harmony between the two. The contribution 
of the Scholastics is indispensable in our days when human reason, 
self-satisfied and critical, is asserting itself. Thus, Catholic theology 
presents a complete, logically built structure, a clear system which, 
even when it does not convert an opponent, reveals its inestimable 
value by giving to the priest, the messenger of the faith, such a 
psychological certainty that he fears no objection that might be 
raised nor any philosophy invented by man. 

This scientific work implies an outward activity, a defence of 
the frontiers ; it casts its light, not so much on the essentials of 
Christian doctrine, on the fundamental points of Redemption, 
but rather on the obscure and difficult questions, e. g. reconciling 
the unity and the trinity in God, the action of the Divine will upon 
human will, the powers of the Church, the mode of operation of 
the sacraments, casuistry. Our redemption in Christ, our possession 
by Him in virtue of baptism, and consequently, the obligation 
upon us to imitate Him, all these things are no doubt dealt with, 
but only cursorily, as thought evident, rapidly, as immaterial to 
and lost in a mass of more difficult questions. 

Of course, there has always been a difference between a catechism 
and a theological textbook. 
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The catechism is more simple, the questions are set out in a 
traditional order, and the answers are given without proof. But the 
form and arrangement smack of the dogma course. The catechism 
begins with a definition of faith, then the sources of Revelation ; 
it creates the impression that Christianity is a set of theses per- 
taining to an advanced science, to which one must assent by faith ; 
there is no suggestion that it is a renewal of humanity which affects 
us profoundly. The Church is represented as a visible society and 
is defended against any attempt at ‘ spiritualizing ’ it by proofs 
which were elaborated at the time of the Reformation. Its funda- 
mental structure, the community of those who are sanctified in 
Christ is not brought out. The doctrine of grace begins with a 
crystal-clear definition and the distinction between actual and 
sanctifying grace, and it is presented as an enigmatic condition 
of God’s favour, a wonderful character that must be in our actions 
if they are to be pleasing to God. We do not take into account that 
this isolation of the concept of grace is justified in a scientific 
treatise, but not in a course of religious instruction. There is, then, 
some reason for the reproach that we are still speaking the language 
of the XIIIth century, or that of the centuries of controversy to 
which we owe our theological treatises. 

Because of heresies a clear line of demarcation was imperative, 
even in popular instruction. That explains why, since the middle 
of the XVIth century, our text-books have followed the analytic 
method. Today, when the Christian has to face not heresy but 
indifference, he needs to be aware of what he possesses, to rejoice 
in his riches, to see the whole plan of salvation and begin to shape 
his life accordingly. Doubtless, in the science of theology, Christ- 
ian doctrine is seen as one whole ; but it is a logical whole, a kind 
of well guarded fortress. For preaching purposes we should rather 
present the vision of a vast panorama. The Catholic should not 
get the impression of being obliged to adhere to a multitude 
of individual points of doctrine (between which the theologian 
alone knows the logical connection). He should immediately 
perceive the grandiose plan of God Who, in Christ, wishes to 
draw all men to Him. This plan should make all the rest intellig- 
ible — intelligible not in the way of a logical argument, but as a 
teleological whole (having, of course, its own logical cohesion). 

The object of theological study is, to use the current formula 
Deus sub ratione Dettatis. But pastoral theology does not attempt 
to cover every point of doctrine within the limits of human know- 
ledge. It points to a goal and the way to that goal; it preaches 
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Christian doctrine as the aim of our aspirations and efforts ; it 
shows where lies the treasure for which a man should sell all in 
order to possess it, the wonderful way of salvation, the invitation 
of God to His great banquet. We should group the Christian truths 
round a central fact from which they receive their light. As some 
one has well said, they should be presented not as links in a chain, 
but like the spokes of a wheel : seen from the centre, they are like 
rays issuing from a source of light. 

This centre can only be Christ, our Lord. The best way to come 
to a knowledge of Him is to follow the unfolding of the story of our 
salvation. The method advised and outlined by St. Augustine to 
the deacon Deogratias, in his De catechizandis rudibus consists 
in gathering from the Old Testament the divine preparations for 
the coming of the Saviour, in explaining his appearance in the New 
Testament and His work until the founding of the Church. The 
Katholische Religionsbiichlein of the Viennese, Wilhelm Pichler, 
deserves mention as a guide in this method. It has been in use 
in Austria for thirty years in the teaching of small children and has 
been translated into more than a score of languages. 

The basic plan, as described above, should predominate even in 
the detailed statement, explanation. All the parts must be joined 
together to make one single whole. Beginning with some bits 
of fundamental theology, and then going on to a philosophical 
explanation of God and His attributes is not as valuable as taking 
the Christian life as your starting point. This latter method was 
adopted by many authors in the XVIth century, e. g. Contarini, 
who begins with : ‘¢ What is a Christian ? ’? The French Catechism 
of 1947 has adopted it ; it has the title to the first lesson, The Catholic. 
We have to deal with baptized children who are already in the 
Kingdom of God and through us are to be made conscious of what 
they are and what then must remain. From this point of view 
our religious teaching of children is comparable to the religious 
initiations given to the newly baptized in the earliest days of Christ- 
ianity. 

The teaching about God will thus contain the elements of a 
rational proof of His existence, as answer to the question : ‘* How 
can we come to the knowledge of God ? ”’, and this will be developed 
and underlined by extracts from the Old and New Testaments, 
especially Our Lord’s words concerning His Heavenly Father. 

Christology should not be merely a recital of facts : the Incarnation, 
Passion and Resurrection. We should insist on their redemptive 
significance, thus bringing in the doctrine of grace. Christ, the 
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second Adam, has come into the world to raise up a new man; 
by His sufferings and death. He has opened up to us the way to 
resurrection and eternal life. 

It is important that the Church should appear as the fruit and 
continuation of His work. Our Lord Jesus Christ teaches through 
the Church; that explains its infallibility. As High-priest, he 
works sacerdotally through his human instruments ; that explains 
the power and efficacity of their word. When the Church promul- 
gates commandments and precepts, it is the crook of the Good 
Shepherd, guiding the faithful. 

Grace and the sacraments must be taken out of their isolation 
and thus avoid the mistake of being taken for ‘ things. ’ They should 
not be put immediately after the moral section, because that makes 
them appear simply as helps for the keeping of the commandments ; 
they should follow immediately the lessons on Christ and the 
Church, as indicated in the Creed. For, here again, as children of 
God we are made like to Christ, the Son of God made man ; by grace 
we share gratuitously in His privileges, we have entered by Him 
and through Him into the house of the Father. More precise defin- 
itions may find their place in the context, but the front of the 
picture must be taken up with this presentation of the whole 
plan, which the child must never forget. 

The teaching of Christian doctrine will then have once more 
the accent of Good News, the invitation to the kingdom of God. 
The response will be a joyful echo in the hearts of the children 
and above all in youth, less tractable to a series of propos‘tions to 
which one must adhere under penalty of damnation, less disposed 
to practise a religion and morality which appears to them to be 
nothing but a set of promises, devotions and duties which one is 
bound to accept willy nilly. 

These foundations once laid will allow of moral teaching in a 
new spirit. Morality will be seen as our behaviour, in response to 
a call from God. 3 

The foregoing considerations show that kerugmatic teaching 
requires more than a very clear exposition of doctrinal truths and 
more than their application to life rather in the manner of a technical 
school where they give lots of practical exercises. The doctrine 
itself must be transformed by its incorporation into the whole of 
the Good News, and adapted to its nature. 


3 See J. HOFINGER, In what order should religious truths be presented ?, Lumen Vi- 
tae, II (1947), pp. 719-746. Also see his article in this number. 
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We do not, however, intend to set up a new theology against 
dogmatic theology. The discussion which was started some ten 
years In many German and a few foreign reviews on the need for 
a kerugmatic theology has been side-tracked and has got far away 
from the real question. The main point-is not that of an independent 
theology, but that of the special rules for preaching in the light 
of theology. 

The realization of this fundamental problem is nowadays growing 
without too many discussions, in larger circles and finds its place 
in religious and homiletic publications ; already the new method 
inspires some religious text-books. * This is a matter for rejoicing. 


4See Fr. ARNOLD, Revival in dogmatic preaching and catechetics,in Lumen Vitae, 
III (1948), pp. 488-518, particularly p. 503. 


Our Message 


by John HoFInGER, S. J. 


Professor of dogma and catechetics in the regional seminary of Ho-pé, China * 


For fifteen years the catechetical movement has shown a growing 
interest in some questions of general interest, such as the choice, 
arrangement of and emphasis to be laid on the truths to be taught. 
And rightly so ; for on the solution of these and similar questions 
depends to a great extent the vivifying force of Christian teaching. 

The present issue of Lumen Vitae is designed to show, by the 
publication of an outline of the whole of the Christian message, 
the importance which is to be attached to these attempts of up-to- 
date catechesis. A summary of this kind should show forth in a 
concrete manner the truths which are specially worthy of attention 
both for preaching and for the drawing up of a catechism. ? It ought 
to demonstrate their connection with one another and the angle 
from which they ought to be viewed in order to obtain the best 
result. 

We have already, in Lumen Vitae, studied the correct alignment 
of truths in catechesis. Here we shall attempt to demonstrate the 
essence of our ‘ Kerugma’ following that order which appears 
to be imposed by the very nature of our redemptive message. 

By its aim and content, our Gospel is Christ Himself introducing 
us into the intimacy of God: 


For the Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which was lost (Luke, 
XIX, 10). 


1 Fr. HoFINGEeR has contributed two articles to Lumen Vitae which have been 
much appreciated : In what order should religious truths be presented ? (II, 1947, 
PP. 719-746), The Situation of the Chinese missions from the catechetical point of 
view (III, 1948, pp. 796-810). We have mentioned his chief works in an editor’s 
note at the beginning of his first article. Following on recent events, the Ho-pé 
seminary has been transferred to the Philipines, where Fr. Horincer is carrying 
on his work. — Address: Chinese Seminary, P. O. 1815, Manila, PHitippinrs 
(Editor’s note). 

2 In other words : the ‘ material ’ catechesis which we distinguish from ‘ formal ” 
catechesis, a collection of suggestions with reference to the methods of presentation, 
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To the Father through the Son: 


I am the way, the truth, and the life. No man cometh to the Father but 
by me (Jn. XIV, 6). 


The true end is the Father. The whole economy of Redemption 
tends very clearly to Him. The only mediator to this end is Christ. 


For there is one God and one mediator of God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus (I Tim. II, 5). 


There is no aid given us on the way which leads to the Father 
which has not its centre in Christ and does not actively share in 
His mission. Christ came into the world to re-establish the reign 
of the Father with more glory than was rendered in the terrestrial 
paradise. The Father and His kingdom are the key idea of His 
life and mission. 

‘¢ That God (the Father) may be all in all ’’ (I Cor. XV, 28). 
That is the luminous aim of the mediation of Christ. This theo- 
centrism and Christocentrism, which are essential to our revelation, 
must naturally be brought out fully in Christian preaching. We 
hope to succeed somewhat in this in the following essay. 


I. THE FIRST PART OF OUR MESSAGE : 
GOD’S EVERLASTING LOVE FOR US 


1. The true idea of God. 


To have a very great idea of God is extremely important for all 
religious life, above all for the ‘ Christian ’ life. It is nothing less 
than the foundation of Religion (the recognition of the excellence 
of God and of our total dependence upon Him) ; it is one of the two 
chief pillars of Christianity (the greatness of God — our adoption 
in Christ). Chief among the great dangers of our time are the 
attempts, constantly growing, to minimize the idea of God. They 
are the advance guard of atheism. In Christianity, all greatness 
is bound up with that of God: ‘* Without a great idea of God 
the grace of adoption leaves us indifferent, sin does not shock us, 
the Person of Christ does not attract us, His work is dull, heavenly 
life holds no allurement. ”’ 

A. WHAT SHOULD WE PREACH CONCERNING THE GREATNESS 
oF Gop ? —a. The reality of God (‘ life,’ not simply existence), 
dominating and penetrating our life at each moment. The one 
great and ultimate reality. Such is the ‘ Father > in the preaching 
and life of Christ — a God Who is very near, not far away in the 
skies. 
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b. The greatness of God and His immensity, by using, not abstract 
definitions of the divine attributes, but concrete and living illus- 
trations. And this God, surpassing our comprehension, interests 
Himsef in the little human being that I am, surrounds me with 
His paternal love (Providence). O marvel of love ! 

c. The absolute authority of God. Our complete dependence upon 
Him. ‘‘ Absolute dominion-total service. ”’ 


B. How cAN WE CONVEY THE GREATNESS OF Gop ? — Not 
by means of an abstract list of the divine attributes, a kind of 
preface to our teaching and an imitation, more or less conscious, 
of the theological treatise ‘¢ De Deo Uno, ”’ but by concrete examples. 
For instance, the story of Creation could be made use of as follows : 
Creation, Divine Omnipotence ; Absolute Dominion, Order in the 
world, Divine Wisdom; His care of our first parents, the Goodness 
of God ; the Fall, His Omniscience, Holiness, Justice ; the promise 
of a Messiah, Divine pity. We must make each question lead to 
God, add a new feature to our picture of Him in every catechism 
lesson, so that our catechesis is theocentric. Is not that the aim of 
all live teaching ? 

A religious knowledge, of course, which will inflame us with love. 
In this way we shall proclaim the greatness of God in His incom- 
parable works of the natural order and the supernatural, in the 
unparalleled story of His everlasting love for us. 


2. Creation, Elevation, the Fall. 


The very first act in the story of our salvation shows forth the 
prodigality of Divine love. 


A. CREATION : Our absolute dependence on God. We are entirely 
His, entirely for Him. And yet God, the Lord, desires our happiness, 
our hearts, our love. Every gift of Creative Love, even Paradise, 
is a gift from the Father to the privileged beings of His creation, 
to His children. It is an invitation and an obligation to reciprocal 
love. 


B. ELEvaTIoN : The true paradise was to be found in man himself. 
Heaven had come into his soul — child of God. The material 
paradise was but the symbol and consequence of the richness 
in his soul. Let us talk with much conviction about < sanctifying 


grace ;’ let us restore to this term its full meaning which has 
almost been lost by routine use. 
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C. THE FALL: Original Sin is the prototype of mortal sin: the 
deliberate revolt of the adopted child, most ungrateful and proud. 
We must point out that the ingratitude in Original Sin (the abuse 
of divine benefits), is essential to all mortal sin, the pride ¢ like 
God, ’ the disobedience to a definite and serious command. 
Let us point out the baseness, evil and folly of sin. 

D. THE PROMISE OF A SAvIoUR. The one hope of the sinner : 
Jesus Christ. Thus the unfolding of our message leads us to the 


leitmotif of Christian preaching : Christ is our only way to the 
Father. 


3. The Old Testament. 


The Old Testament is essentially ‘‘ our pedagogue in Christ ”’ 
(Gal. III, 24). We will choose from it the preparations for the 
** mystery of Christ. ®’ We must continually point out the imper- 
fection of the Old Testament. It had to be so, Christ not having 
come. We must be very careful in our choice of extracts. In element- 
ary teaching for children it is recommended, after the example 
of the greatest catechists, * to pass immediately from the story 
of the Fall and the promise of a Saviour to the fulfilment of that 
promise (the Annunciation to Our Lady). If there is sufficient time, 
one may, in teaching adults (missionary catechesis) deal with some 
other passages of the Old Testament, but always from a Christian 
angle (Christological). 


4. Christ — Our Saviour. 


The soul of our message, the central mystery of our holy Religion, 
and, according to St. Paul, the one great mystery of the apostolic 
preaching : 

The mystery, which had been hidden from ages and generations... which 
is Christ (Col. I, 26 ; Eph. I, 9, ITI, 5,9; Rom. XVI, 25). 


In Him are contained in germ and revealed all the mysteries 
of Christianity, even that of the Blessed Trinity. 

A. WHAT DO WE PREACH ABOUT CHRIST ? — Faithful to the 
symbol of the fish used in the primitive Church (zchthus : Jesus 
Christ (Man) — Son of God (God) — Saviour), doctrinal preaching 
contains the entire mystery of Christ although, according to cir- 


3] will mention only one: Augustin Gruber, Prince-Archbishop of Salzburg, 
the classic catechist of the XIXth century (see his Elementarkatechesen). 
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cumstances, it dwells now on His divine-human dignity, now on 
His theandric work. It never separates the Divinity from the 
Humanity, the Person from the work. 

The Person of Christ. He is true God and true Man, one only 
Christ, the eternal Son of the Father and Son of the Virgin in time. 
Because our Saviour is truly God, He surpasses our most daring 
hopes. He is able to lead us to the Father, introduce us into the 
sanctuary of the Trinity ; because He is truly Man, blood of our 
blood, we feel ourselves to be particularly drawn to Him, we believe 
in His brotherly understanding of our weakness and our miseries 
(Heb. IV, 15; XV, 12). His redemptive work already existed in 
germ in the Incarnation: He most generously gave us what was 
His (the Divine Nature), and assumed, healed, ennobled, what was 
ours (Human Nature). Wonderful exchange, exchange of supreme 
love ! Man-God in one Person, He is the Mediator between God 
and men, the ideal priest, the Master, the Head, the ‘ Ponti-fex ’, 
in a word, in His own Person throwing a bridge across the bottom- 
less abyss separating the Divinity from humanity. Our heavenly 
bridge : ‘*‘ I am the way, the truth and the life: no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me ”’ (Jn, XIV, 6). 

The work of Christ. He became Son of man to make us children 
of God. He died for us, to give us divine life : 


Who was delivered up for our sins, and rose again for our justification. 
(Rom. IV, 25). 


In the mystery of the Cross we contemplate the intensity and effica- 
cy of His redemptive love ; in the mystery of the Resurrection, we 
celebrate the glory of the Redemption, source of our new life. Of 
these two mysteries an organic unity must be made, as does the 
liturgy. The Way ot the Cross must include, in our teaching, 15 
stations ; the 15th, the glorious Resurrection, being the most import- 
ant and the most beautiful, for, as the final station, it gives their 
full meaning to all the others. By sharing joyfully in the paschal 
victory of the Lord we do not forget any detail of the sacrifice 
which made this victory and its fruits possible. 


Crucified, He has risen from the dead and redeemed us. Alleluia. (Comme- 
moration of the Cross). 


The triumph of Easter shows forth outwardly the new order of 
things. 


The old things are passed away, behold all things are made new (II Cor. 
Venet7) 
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To the new order corresponds the new man, made new in Christ 
‘new creature,’ the new form of life. 

Christ is the new perfect Adam, Head and Leader of renewed 
humanity. If our misfortunes come from our fleshly descent from 
the first Adam and our voluntary personal sins, our salvation con- 
sists in our very real supernatural union with Christ, the second 
Adam, (by baptism) and our progressive transformation into Him 
(Christian life). 

THE PREDOMINANT ASPECT OF OUR CHRISTOLOGICAL TEACHING. 
— ‘**God so loved the world... ’’ (Jn. III, 16), that He gave it such 
and so great a Saviour. This theme of our preaching is particularly 
revealing of the ‘ exceeding love’ of the Father (Eph. II, 4). 
Scripture never tires of putting forward this point of view (Jn 
g1t10), Kor. V,.o,,—— VIL, 32, Epit liet-10n Le iit Vere) ot 
has become classic through the incomparable Paschal hymn of 
the Church : 


O admirable outpouring of Thy goodness to us ! 
O inestimable excess of Thy charity ! 
To redeem the slave Thou delivered up Thy Son! (Exultet). 


B. How SHALL WE PUT FORWARD THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST ? — 
We must make a detailed and progressive exposition : gradually 
arrive at a deeper knowledge, intimacy with Christ. The catechumen 
should notice that the catechist never formally lets go of this subject 
of his predilection. Our Christological talks must be fine, attractive, 
winning. Here above all we must aim at gaining souls to the love 
of God. The ideal Christological catechesis draws a firm picture of 
Christ, radiating forth this great mystery of our faith. Do not let 
us attempt to tell the whole of it ; rather let us try to lead souls to 
live it intensely. 

The fruit of our Christological message should be chiefly a 
perpetual gratitude to God, a ‘ eucharistic ’ life, a personal total 
offering (faith, hope, charity) to our Lord and Master. 

Here the doctrine concerning Mary, the ‘ new Eve,’ mother of all 
the living finds its place. Completely Christocentric : all the beauty 
of the Mother comes from her incomparable Son. Our ardent 
love for the Lord overflows to His mother. Our relationship with 
Her is based on the great Christian principle : 


For let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus (Phil. II, 5). 


Filled with Christ’s own sentiments, His messenger speaks affec- 
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tionately of Mary, his own mother in the spirit. He also speaks 
of her dogmatically, and with the necessary reserve. Here the formula 
applies : ‘* Quality, not quantity. ’’ The principle ‘‘ We can never 
speak enough of Mary ”’ is susceptible of a false interpretation. 
It should be understood in the sense, not so much of a frequent 
and developed preaching of the Marian doctrine, as of a deep 
pregnant teaching. We can never cease to rejoice that His Mother 
and ours was chosen to co-operate so intimately in the work of 
Redemption. 


5. The Church. — Result, continuation and 
consolidation of the work of Redemption. 


The Church is the essential work of Christ, the Kingdom of God 
that He came to found, the new society of the children of God, 
humanity renewed in Christ, the Mystical Body of the Lord, contin- 
ually vivified by the Head, animated by His Spirit. Christ continues 
to act through His Church. Saviour of all peoples at all times, He 
teaches, directs, sanctifies His own by means of His representatives. 
The Christian vision of the ecclesiastical hierarchy : in his eccle- 
siastical superiors the true Christian sees, hears, honours and follows 
Christ. We should leave out all the juridical details, at least in the 
early stages. 

As the Church is a Christian society, participation in its life must 
precede teaching. Hence the great importance of Church ceremonies, 
the spirit of the Christian community, work for the common good, 
devotion to the progress of the Kingdom of God in and around us. 

The consciousness of his share in the immeasurable riches of 
Christ ought to induce every Christian to collaborate eamestly 
in the coming of God’s Kingdom. In the family of God’s children 
there is no room for any pleasure-seeking parasite, refusing to 
work in a constructive way for the good of all. The Church of Christ 
as essentially more than a ‘ spiritual refuge,’ the real Christian so- 
mething other than a ‘ spiritual prebendary, ’ receiving his spiritual 
nourishment in return for a modicum of service, ‘ saving his soul. ’ 
The Church is the living community of Christ's disciples, sharing with 
their divine Master the same life, struggles, victories and rewards. 

This is why ‘ Catholic Action’ dates substantially from the first 
ages of the Church: each Christian whether he was a clerk, workman, 
or merchant, was in his own way a missionary, burning with the 
sacred fire, speaking either at the court of the emperor, or in 
harbour towns or in the busy market places. Every Christian 
should be an apostle, a propagandist of the Kingdom of God. A 
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Christian community having no apostolic activity ceases to be 
truly Christian ; it lacks one of the marks of the true Church, 
missionary zeal (Catholicity). Here and there this danger threatens 
even the missions; one meets with self-satisfaction, a pharisaic 
isolation among some of the old Christians. 

Following the teaching on the Church, there comes naturally 
the doctrine of 


6. The Holy Spirit, the Sanctifier and Perfecter. 


This beautiful, important, but difficult doctrine begins with the 
miracle of Pentecost. What a transformation in the Apostles after 
the descent of the Holy Ghost! Only then were they perfect 
followers of Christ. 

What is the Holy Ghost ? Let us imitate Revelation, the norm 
of our preaching, and base our instruction concerning the nature 
of the Holy Ghost on the question: What are the operations of 
the Holy Ghost within us ? His operations manifest His properties. 
The Holy Ghost vivifies the Church and souls (compare a body 
without a soul and a body animated by the soul ; without a soul the 
body is dead, without movement...); He makes us like Christ by 
giving us the love of Christ for His Father (Gal. IV, 5). The 
Holy Ghost completes the work of Christ (Jn, XVI, 12 et seq.). He 
achieves not only our supernatural birth and growth, but mainly 
our perfect participation in the divine life of Christ, which will 
be ours in Heaven. This doctrine of our perfection in Christ surely 
ought to be put torward much more often as the culminating 
point of the workings of the divine Spirit within us. 

To speak ex professo of the Holy Ghost by way of parenthesis, 
and then say no more about Him for the entire year, is not according 
to St. Paul’s example. Let us speak often about the Holy Ghost ; 
let us make clear what His action is, in all our discourses. Is He 
not the Spirit of the Father, and also the Spirit ot Christ ? The 
Soul of the Church, Uncreated Grace, source of all created-grace ? 
Does He not operate in every Sacrament (not merely in Confir- 
mation) ? How without Him can one understand the happiness 
of Heaven, the perfect communication of the Holy Ghost begun 
here below through grace ? Are not prayer and the Christian life 
the effects of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost ? 


7. The mystery of the Blessed Trinity, our Mystery. 


Having finished our lessons on the Holy Ghost, we may attempt 
a truly instructive sketch of the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, 
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a sketch which would have been profitless had it been given before 
dealing with the other mysteries. This scheme of teaching is in 
accordance with Revelation, following the example of Christ, 
in the best catechetical tradition, both ancient and modern ‘. 
This, however, will not prevent us from alluding to it in the course 
of our approach to the Incarnation and our lessons on the Holy 
Ghost. 

_ We may well admire the richness and fulness of the divine 
life which faith shows us in the Unity of God and the Trinity of the 
Three Divine Persons. This unfathomable mystery calls for adora- 
tion but also for our interest, since by Baptism it has become our 
mystery. Our new life is only to be understood by reference to the 
life within the Trinity. 

When dwelling on the identity of nature of the divine Persons, 
our preaching, following that of Revelation itself and the theology 
of the Greek Fathers, should shed light upon the dynamic element 
of the doctrine : life in God, diversity of the Persons, divine Rela- 
tionships, the river of life flowing from the Father and returning 
to Him in the Holy Ghost. In this way it will become apparent 
how it is that all Christian life, a sharing in this ineffable interior 
divine life, goes to the Father: the Father is the inexhaustible 
source of it, it returns to Him through Christ in the Holy Ghost. 

We do not look for a separate ‘ Trinitarian devotion ’ alongside 
other devotions, but what we want to inspire, in accordance with 
the example of our Holy Mother the Church, is a dynamic Trini- 
tarian prayer : ‘* It is through Him... that all honour and glory 
belongs to Thee, God the Almighty Father, in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost. ” 

As living members of the Son of God made Man we are partici- 
pators in His divine life. This new life is communicated to us above 
all by the 


8. Sacraments, sources of Divine Life. 


In our preaching the Sacraments are not so much helps to virtue, 
as sources of life, the sources of our life. Obviously the reality of 
their action can only be verified in a Christian life. Yet we should 
look upon this Christian life as a duty of gratitude, imposed upon 
us by the reception of the sacraments more than as the direct 
effect ex opere operato of their reception. 


4 For a detailed treatment of this statement, see Catecheticum (Tatungfu, China), 
I (1941), 2, pp. 99 et seq. 
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The direct action proper to the Sacraments is our more complete 
union with Christ, consequently an increase of divine life in us, 
and thus more intensely Christian life. To this end a very powerful 
helping grace is conferred upon us by means of the Sacraments 
received with due preparation. 

How well does the doctrine of the sacraments show forth ¢ the 
riches of Christ ’ and of Holy Church ! Our gratitude will be shown 
by our care to receive them well. 


A. BAPTISM, THE MIRACLE OF OUR NEW BIRTH. — The ‘ baptismal 
miracle ! ’ what a subject for our preaching ! *‘ If thou didst know 
the gift of God ”’ (Jn. IV, 10)! If we really understood it, really 
appreciated it, with what zeal should we make this new life known, 
how Christians would change their conduct ! 

What aspect should we dwell upon most ? —a. The effects of 
Baptism. — Our entering the visible society of the Church, and 
thereby our incorporation into the Mystical Body of Christ : in Christ, 
ineffable participation in His divine life, His divine heritage. 
Through the Church to Christ, through Christ to the Father : 


‘« Tf then any be in Christ a new creature ; the old things are passed away, 
behold all things are made new ”’ (II Cor. V, 17). 


By Baptism the glory of God shines within us, we become the 
image of the Son, our souls are more radiant than paradise, the 
whole man, body and soul is sacred. 

We should deal with sanctifying grace in these lessons on Baptism. 

b. The obligations which arise from the * Baptismal miracle’. — 
*¢ We... walk in newness of life’’ (Rom. VI, 4). Noblesse oblige : 
how much more when that noblesse is divine ! Baptism imposes 
upon us the full christianization of our lives, 

For if we have been planted together in the likeness of His death, we 


shall also be in the likeness of His resurrection... dead to sin but alive unto 
God in Christ Jesus our Lord (Rom. VI, 5-11). 


We must endeavour to keep alive and develop in all Christians 
the consciousness of their obligation to lead a new life entirely 
in Christ. This should be the conclusion of our priestly exhortations : 

Understand, O Christians, the dignity of your calling : that you may be 
‘ the partakers of the divine nature ’ (II Pet. I, 4). Let not your conversation 
return to old evil things. Remember of what Head and Body you are mem- 
bers (Leo the Great). 


We must introduce the fruitful renewal of Baptismal vows. once 
a year (preferably during Easter), and lead up to it by some prepa- 
ration. 
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The doctrine of the other Sacraments is closely allied to that on 
Baptism. The ‘“ sacraments of the living ’’ develop baptismal life ; 
the ‘‘ sacraments of the .dead ”’ restore it. 


B. THE EUCHARIST, HEAVENLY FOOD OF THE CHILDREN OF GOD. — 
Let us set forth the Holy Eucharist as the divine food of the soul, 
not simply Jesus coming into our hearts. It shows how divine our 
Baptismal life is : “¢ As the Food, such the life.” Holy Mass alone 
will furnish us with the true basis for our teaching on Holy Commun- 
ion, the meal of sacrifice, gift of our Heavenly Father in response 
to our eucharistic offering. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass is essentially the solemn thanksgiving 
of redeemed children of God, led by their great ‘ Brother. ’ In our 
recognition of the benefit of Redemption (the supreme benefit) 
we present the ideal offering, the only Son of the Father, and our- 
selves through Him, with Him and in Him. In His turn, the Father, 
not to be outdone in generosity, has recourse to the wonderful 
gift of His only Son, and in Holy Communion gives Him afresh 
as spiritual food to His beloved children. It follows that : 

a. The ideal preparation for Holy Communion consists in an inti- 
mate sharing in Christ’s sacrifice. A perfect thanksgiving will 
provoke a perfect gift from the Father (by reason of our dispositions). 
But our Communion prayers must not supplant nor come between 
us and the celebration of Mass, 

b. The ideal and necessary intention for assistance at the Holy 
Sacrifice and for Holy Communion will be to unite ourselves wholly 
to the intention of the Son Who offers Himself and the Father 
Who gives (our transformation in Christ). We must make use in 
moderation of other intentions. 

c. The ideal sentiment blends a grateful self-offering with the 
longing for a union of transforming love. 

We must in conclusion note that no true Eucharistic teaching 
can take place without the perfect carrying out of the ceremonies 
of Mass and Communion. 


C. PENANCE, THE SECOND AND ARDUOUS BAPTISM.— This wonder- 
ful gift of the Risen Christ — the sacrament of peace — must 
be explained in connection with Baptism : mortal sin destroys the 
Baptismal halo, Penance restores it. 

The essence of the teaching on penance is to be found in this typical 
definition of the Fathers of the Church: ‘ Laborious Baptism. ’” 

a. * Baptism’ : the Baptismal glory lives afresh and is more beauti- 
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ful as the incomprehensible mercy of God clothes it with greater 
brilliance by manifesting itself to ungrateful rebels, not once only 
but unceasingly, untiringly. Truly ‘* His mercy is immeasurable : 
and the treasures of His goodness are infinite. ”’ 

b. ‘Laborious.’ This renewed Baptismal glory is only to be obtained 
by Penance. Modern messengers of the faith as we are, is there not 
a great danger of taking this ‘ labour ’ too lightly, of minimizing 
it contrary to Christian principles ? It is undeniable that a deadening 
of the Christian meaning of Penance constitutes one of the most 
alarming symptoms of our time. Let us fight against these mecha- 
nical confessions without ceasing ! They are like a cancer attacking 
the religious life of numberless Christians. For grown-ups as well 
as children, catechesis on confession, teaching on it, is absolutely 
necessary. There is no pardon of mortal sin without true ‘ conver- 
sion ;’ in every confession the repentance of the sinner is of para- 
mount importance. Only on these conditions does the Sacrament 
answer to the desire of the Good Shepherd and prove itself ** a 
sacrament of consolation and peace. ”’ 


D. MarriAGE. — In dealing with the other Sacraments, one 
should attach great importance to the teaching about the Sacrament 
of Marriage and accord it a greater proportion of space. Our aim 
must be to set out the Christian family ideal and give a practical 
initiation into what it implies. This teaching must of course be only 
rudimentary in the primary schools course. A real training for mar- 
riage presupposes a high conception of the vocation of the Christian 
in the world, of the holiness of marriage and of the human body, 
an early education in the sense of collective responsibility and 
resolute personal discipline. 


E. CONFIRMATION. — In the sacrament of Confirmation, the 
sacrament of ‘ Catholic Action, ’ there takes place the consecration 
of the new Christian as apostle (active collaboration in establishing 
the Kingdom of God), as knight (faithful and ready for battle), 
and as martyr (Christ’s witness in life and death). A comprehensive 
instruction should take place before the reception of the Sacrament, 
and it should be continually re-emphasized : the connection bet- 
ween the Holy Ghost, the Church, the Christian life. Ought we 
not, each year at Pentecost, to institute a renewal of the promises 
made at Confirmation ? The theological reasoning is the same as 
for Baptism and Holy Orders. For, the immediate effect of the 
Sacrament (its indelible Character) is lasting, so that a lack of dis- 
positions at the reception can be supplied for, and the mediate 
effects acquired or augmented. 
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F. Hoty OrpErs. — Teaching on the Sacrament of Holy Orders 
comes into that on the Church (the Christian conception of the 
hierarchy) and also on the other Sacraments. The chief stress 
should be laid on the middle and higher Orders. The best adverti- 
sement for this Sacrament is the priest himself in his life. 

Let us have care for priestly vocations which may be present in 
souls. Our choice must be a strict one! Let us watch them with 
devotion and love. 

‘¢ For you are our glory and joy ’’ (I Thess. II, 20). The Christian 
community ought to be trained to take a great interest in its priestly 
vocations, active and efficacious with prayer and gifts. 


G. ExTREME UNCTION. — Our sacramental message ends with 
the anointing of the sick and forms the best transition to the teaching 
on the Last End. By this anointing, Christ continues sacramentally 
His sollicitude for the sick, even speaking materially. The essential 
role of the sacrament, however, lies in the final preparation for the 
all-important meeting between the soul and its Spouse. It is the last 
and complete purification, delivering us from the last traces of sin. 
Well received, Extreme Unction renders all purification by the fires 
of the other world unnecessary. According to the will of Christ, the 
spouse needs to be purified by the Holy Oil, not by fire. 


g. The Last Things — Consummation in Christ. 


We have come to the last act in the marvellous drama of eternal 
love. It surpasses all that has gone before. We cannot imagine it. 


This will be the apogee of our life in Christ, of our Baptismal life. 
Christian hope finds therein its foundation. One indispensable 
condition is required : to live in conformity with Christ. 

In our hours of priestly meditation, let us ask ourselves whether 
our preaching, like that of Jesus, is founded in His Second Coming, 
on the eternity which will then begin. The Eternal Easter, the final 
triumph of the Head and His faithful, that is, of the complete 
Christ, is ardently longed for by all true Christians ; it is our great 
encouragement amongst the combats and shadows of this life. 


In the world you shall have distress ; but be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world (Jn. XVI, 33). 

And this is the victory which overcometh the world, our faith (I Jn. V, 4). 

I know in whom I have believed (II Tim. I, 12). 
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Let us learn fromthe Lord to distinguish clearly lights and shades 
of the Last Things. The picture is at once dim and encouraging. 
Death signifies for some the end ofa short and unhappy life ; for 
others, the end of their death with Christ, the beginning of eternal 
life.. Judgment, a day of triumph for the Lord and His own, the 
hour of confusion, distress without relief, eternal reprobation for 
the enemies of the name and cross of Christ. The verdict will tune 
upon : Have we truly attained that likeness to Christ to which we 
were called from all eternity ? (Rom. VIII, 29). To paint Heaven 
and Hell, let us make use not so much of our imagination as of 
striking comparisons (as Christ did). It is necessary to follow 
public Revelation, not private ones. Here above all, let us be Christ’s 
messengers. Like Him, let us speak often, clearly and emphatically, 
of Hell, but let us speak more of Heaven. If we are to speak convin- 
cingly, the love of God, longing for our Father and His paternal 
Home are necessary. 


SECOND PART OF THE GOOD NEWS: 
PREACHING THE RESPONSE TO GOD’S ETERNAL LOVE 


Through Christ, our heavenly Father has not only shown us His 
love and His bounty towards us, but He has also revealed to us 
the means by which we can respond to His love. 

We call this second part also ‘ the Good News,’ for is not the 
duty of loving our heavenly Father with our whole heart our highest 
and purest happiness ? Inescapable duty, certainly, but above 
all a free choice, which ought to incite us to a deeply Christian life. 

From their earliest youth, our Christians ought to be instructed 
in the meaning and nature of the Christian life, which is: 

A. A LIFE OF LIVING FAITH. — “‘ The just man lives by faith ”’ 
(Heb. II, 4; Rom. I, 17; Gal. III, 11; Heb. X, 38). The Apostle 
of the Gentiles is never tired of insisting on this aspect of the 
life of the Christian : to see everything in the light of faith, to draw 
from it the motive for our actions, in a word, to live our faith. 
This living faith is necessarily a 

B. LIFE OF PURE LOVE OF Gop.— Made children of God by 
the ineffable love of the Father, our response to this love makes 
the gift of ourselves ‘ in Christ ’ effective. The gift of the heavenly 
Father is Christ ; Christ in us: ‘ Other Christs.’ As the Father 
gives Himself in Christ (Rom. VIII, 32), so ought we to give oursel- 
ves again to Him in Christ. For this reason the Christian life is 


also 
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C. A LIFE IN THE LIKENESS OF CHRIST. — Our life will be the 
more Christian the more it is animated by the spirit of Christ, 
the more Christ lives in us (Gal. II, 20). 

Let us demonstrate the Christian life from these three points of 
view, stressing one or the other, according to circumstances. Let 
us show clearly their interconnection. 

This ideal is indeed beyond our feeble strength ; but we hope in 
God and we build on His fidelity to His promise. 


Let us implore His help. 

Christian life has a double objective : prayer and the observance 
of the commandments, or, rather, prayer of the heart and prayer 
of action. 


1. Prayer of the Heart. 


The spontaneous reply of the Christian heart to the love of the 
Father is Christian prayer. 


For you have not received the spirit of bondage again in fear: but you 
have received the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry, Abba (Father) 
(Rom. VIII, 15). 


These words clearly express the nature of Christian prayer : 
the response of a child’s heart to the call of his Father. Prayer has 
sts source and foundation in Faith, Hope and Charity. It is filial 
(tender, animated by a great hope and a deep, humble love), sincere, 
simple, personal. Its climate is one of abandon, submission, gratitude, 
admiration, affection, childlike confidence. 

All this is best expressed in the prayer taught by our Lord, the 
Our Father. 

The Apostles’ Creed is also a true prayer. Here, * believe ’ does 
not only mean to hold for true, but expresses the assent of the 
whole man to the benefits of the Redemption. It is the enume- 
ration, made with joy, of the proofs of divine love, the “ Yes, 
I believe in your eternal love for me ”’ repeated twelve times and 
based on the recollection of God’s liberality. 

The prayer of our religion vs the Holy Sacrifice, the solemn thanks- 
giving of the redeemed children of God. The priest is never so much 
a priest as at the altar, and the faithful are never so much Christians 
as around the altar, where they participate in the Sacrifice of the 
New Alliance. In this celebration, so full of the spirit of Christ, 
our life and prayer arrive at their highest peak in this world. 

Christian preaching should show Holy Mass as the crowning 
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point of prayer, as the most important act in life and make it dear 
and precious to the Christian’s heart. I¢ is not just one pious exercise 
amongst others. Do Christians perceive this, by the care with which 
we carry out the ceremonies ? 

The ‘* Gospel of Christian prayer ”’ certainly constitutes one of 
the most important and beautiful parts of our message. Christ’s 
own desire animates us: that there may rise up a great number 
of adorers of the Father in spirit and in truth. This part of the 
message must above all be lived, practised: teaching will only 
be an integrating factor. 

We are of the opinion that one of the most pressing duties of 
preaching, is to aim at a profound reform of the life of Catholic prayer, 
such has been started in a number ot countries. That is a liturgical 
revival, an organic grouping of the essential devotions. This move- 
ment is full of promise for the good of catholicism, and ‘should 
produce clear satisfying results. 

A living doctrinal preaching cannot but result in an intense life 
of prayer in the community, for how else could the vitality of our 
preaching be proved ? The one aim of teaching is the nourishment 
of true Christian life, and this begins and is perfected in Christian 
prayer. 

Prayer leads infallibly to action, to observance of God’s com- 
mandments. 


2. Prayer of Action: observance of the Commandments. 


Words are not enough: 


My little children, let us not love in word nor in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth (I Jn, III, 18). 


However, God loves above all prayerful action, action inspired, 
carried on, animated by love and prayer. Our acts have value before 
God in so far as they are living prayers. 

Living Christianity is Christianity lived, acting, vivified ae the 
Spirit : “ It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing”’ 
(Jn, VI, 64). 

Children of God of the New Testament, we have fundamentally 
one only commandment, the Commandment to Love. This one Com- 
mandment comprehends all the rest. If only Christians would grasp 
this! The Christian attitude is distinguished from the pharisaic 
chiefly in this: the true Christian is attentive to the spirit of the 
law : to love. The Pharisee is entangled in the multitude ot laws and 
particular precepts: he is attached to the dead letter. He forgets 
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the chief thing. And, therefore, his apparent fidelity takes him 
further from God, not nearer to Him. Let us insist on the spirit, 
the intrinsic unity of the law. Let us teach first of all the Command- 
ment of love and justify it in a Christian way, that is, by our voca- 
tion in Christ ; we will then deal with the other commandments 
as applications of this law of love, without ever forgetting that 
each one, or rather each group, requires a conscientious exposition. 

For each commandment — each set of obligations — we must put 
forward the specifically Christian view of the obligation imposed : 
the child of God and divine worship ; the position of the child of 
God with regard to his brothers, to his own body sanctified by 
Baptism, to marriage, the family, material goods, to productive 
work, to truth... the Christian ideal, the ‘* Light of the World, ”’ 
must be shown to be necessary because of our life with Christ and 
every sin must be shown to be a deviation from this wonderful 
ideal. 

We must recognise that the present instruction of our future 
priests in Moral Theology is scarcely adapted to turn them into 
true preachers of the ‘ wonders’ of the Catholic life. For if this 
training does not make a serious attempt at showing forth the 
beauty of the Christian life and the Commandments, centred on 
Christ, how can the priest on finishing his studies be expected to 
convey this to his people ? In the interests of the preaching of 
morality, a far reaching reform in the instruction given in seminaries 
is an urgent need. 

The truly Christian Catholic does not ask ‘* What must I do ? ”’ 
but ‘*‘ What can I do? ”’ to please his heavenly Father. All the 
same we must be careful to define exactly what our most binding 
duties are and to require the accomplishment of the principal before 
the subsidiary ones. We must never suggest that the counsels are 
duties, we must respect the liberty of the children of God, and not 
oppress them by exacting forms of life which are to be recom- 
mended but are not obligatory. 

We must above all be resolute to convince our hearers of the 
unique beauty and incomparable happiness of the Christian life. 
This happiness is of course only provisional ; it is but the pale dawn 
of the eternal day which will unite us perfectly and for always 


with Christ so that with Him and in Him we may rest in the Bosom 
of the Father. 


Constitutional Temperaments 


and Religious Feeling 
by Dr. P. LE Moar 


Projessoy at the School of psychopedagogy of the Institut Catholique, Paris 1 


It is too often the custom to consider educational problems with 
the idea that it is sufficient for the good training of the child to 
apply rule of thumb methods without taking into account the 
individuality which existed before education was begun and the 
reactions caused by it. This is to simplify matters too much: 
some general principles can certainly be applied to all, but the 
teacher must respect the individual’s needs and adapt his methods 
and their application accordingly. 

Through not taking individual factors into account, one runs 
the risk of disturbing (often seriously) the psychological develop- 
ment of the child, and even of provoking opposition by way of 
reaction ; the result in both cases is failure. 

Many teachers who, in good faith but incompetently, exploit 
certain dispositions of the child accentuate those tendencies which 
had until then reached a degree compatible with satisfactory social 
adaptation and personal life to the extent of upsetting the right 
balance. Others, acting with the same good faith and incompetence, 
are so clumsy in their efforts to suppress a tendency which they 
feel to be abnormal that they only succeed in driving it deeper. 

What holds good for education in general is equally true of all 
the particular aspects, whether training in the use of leisure, in sex 
or religion. In this last subject,-no more than in any other, iseit 
possible to ignore general psychological laws and individual pro- 
blems ? 


1 Dr. P. LE Moat has written a little book : L’enfant en colonie on the médico- 
psychological aspects of the holiday camp (Paris, Editions Riber). Having finished 
his medical studies, Dr. LE Moat specialized in psychiatry. In 1944 he present- 
ed his thesis on the « Suicides et chantages au suicide dans l’enfant et l’adolescent ». 
— Address: 66, rue Claude-Bernard, Paris V, France (Editor’s note). 
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We cannot do better than quote here Le Senne in his Traité de 
Caractérologie & propos of the direction of conscience : 


To take in hand another’s destiny, whether by reason of age, situation, 
or one’s own boldness, may be tyranny, an abuse of confidence or the most 
generous of friendships. The difference lies in the fact that the director 
of conscience gives up all egoistic notions, all utilitarian or fanatical schemes 
to look for nothing but to be faithful to the truth and the guiding of his 
disciple in a search for truth in unity with himself, adapting his influence 
to the deep needs of the other. 


If we consider the infant at the moment of his birth, we find 
that he has in him a certain potential of character and physiology, 
made up of the complex mechanism of heredity whose organic 
substratum is the fusion of the groups of sexual cells : this is what 
is called in psychiatry the constitution. 

A few moments after birth the infant is already marked by his 
surroundings, certainly in the majority of cases, only slightly ; 
but the weeks and the months and the years mount up, the inter- 
reactions between child and surroundings multiply, intensify, 
mingle, become so complicated that if one were to attempt at any 
precise age to reckon up the ratio between the constitutional and 
acquired factors in his behaviour, we should have to own the impos- 
sibility of arriving at any conclusion. 

All the same, we shall be assisted by a physical examination of 
our subject. In fact, the constitution is a psycho-somatic complex 
with physical and psychical ones, which show by their interconnec- 
tion the constitutional make up. 


The very type of the constitution is the emotive constitution 
which has been so well described in its pathological aspects by 
Dupré. 

On the psychic plane, the emotive is the type which senses an 
event as a disturbance more or less marked. When there is hypere- 
motivity, there is a disproportion between the stimulus and the 
corresponding subjective and psychological shock. 

On the organic plane, there are numerous symptoms : cardiac 
acceleration, vaso-motric reactions of vago-sympathetic origin 
(flushes, pallor, horripilation, diarrhoea...), instantaneousness 
and vivacity of the reflexes, etc... The evidence of a certain number 
of these signs enables one to make a diagnosis of an emotive consti- 


tution even in the absence of avowed intense psychological reac- 
tions. 
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These constitutional tendencies remain thtoughout life, but as 
one grows older it is indisputable that auto-education succeeds in 
limiting their effects. It is also indisputable that these character 
tendencies may become character érowbles and be mixed with anxiety. 

This decline into complications is brought about (and this 
applies to all constitutions) either by physical or intellectual 
exhaustion (convalescence from a serious illness, for instance, 
or intensive preparation for an examination), by an organic dis- 
turbance (puberty, menopause), or again by a strong psychological 
shock, conscious or unconscious (the death of a loved one, the 
involuntary presence at a sexual scene, the reading of a book, 
the intense participation in a religious exercise). 

A psychiatrist of the last century, Lassegue, uses this very 
striking comparison : ‘‘ The tree falls on the side to which it has 
been leaning. ’’ That is to say, our constitution makes us tend in 
a particular direction and predisposes us to fall into a particular 
class of complications : anxiety, obsession, for instance. Not anyone 
can be a victim of anxiety, obsession or phobia. 

We must also emphasize that a given individual is not the pos- 
sessor of one single constitution, but that in the formation of his 
being, several constitutions mingle and his constitutional individua- 
lity depends on the assortment of constitutions and the different 
degrees of intensity of each. 

With regard to religious feeling, we may ask ourselves whether 
there is a particular constitution predisposing us to it, if other 
constitutions may affect it and give it certain particular aspects. 

It seems that the religious sentiment cannot be established 
without a certain degree of emotivity, in the same way as the other 
sentiments. The emotive type is more open than others to sensibi- 
lity, affection, pity, aesthetic emotions, and will therefore react to 
religious stimuli with more intensity than others, given that the 
matter which is put before him is ‘ humanized: ’ the faith will 
appear to him as something very abstract and intellectual, while 
charity will strike a note at once. 

Le Senne in the work already quoted, states that if one were to 
class men according to their religious fervour, the greater number 
are of the emotive type. 

The statistics applying to adults are not nearly so accurate when 
we consider children and adolescents. The child is, indeed, normally 
hyperemotive, and the adolescent shows a similar recrudescence 
when in the midst of puberty. It would be vain to put before either 
of them a cold religion, exclusively logical and intellectual. But 
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to exploit emotivity does not mean to say that it is permissible to 
misuse it, or the result will be that it will develop exaggeratedly or, 
on the contrary, will be suppressed. A hyperemotive disequilibrium 
when emphasized, produces by means of a vicious circle a real 
state of panic which may end in self-destruction in an anxiety 
raptus. oF 

But we also come across some parents or teachers complaining that 
a child has become insensitive, impassive to constraint or gentleness 
alike : but a psychiatric examination will reveal a state of hyperemo- 
tivity. The cause may be that the facilities which education gives 
or the exploitation of strongly marked tendencies have been abused 
and a too constant appeal to sensibility has created a feeling of 
painful uneasiness, which is lasting. The victim desires to rid him- 
self of it and for this purpose adopts a pretended insensibility which 
with time becomes natural ; he has suffered so much that he wills 
to do so no longer. 

If one admits, as I think one must, that education should be 
positive, there are sufficient strings in the emotive to vibrate 
without making an exaggerated use of hell and the devil. By positive 
education, we mean appealing to an ideal which is always felt by 
an emotive with sufficient force to enable him to refuse pleasures 
and satisfactions. Negative education consists in appealling to 
terror, fear of the ‘ policeman, ’ fear of hell. To obtain good be- 
haviour and impress religious practices by means of this second 
procedure is almost inevitably to produce suppression, if not a 
nevrosis. One must have been the recipient of the confidences of 
neurotics to understand the important place that a retreat previous 
to First Communion or the terrifying pictures of a mission may 
take in the genesis of their trouble. You will object that with such 
subjects, a scene from a ‘ horror film ’ would have the same results ; 
it is very possible, but the fact that disequilibrium could have been 
caused by another factor does not excuse the first error, especially 
when it is a question of religious pedagogy. 


Another constitution certainly places an important part in the 
psychological aspects of the religious problem : that is the psychas- 
thenic constitution. Easily tired on the physical side, in its typical 
forms, the psychasthenic is the same psychically: his cerebral 
control is weak, the will defective, there is the same difficulty in 
fixing the attention on a given subject and in getting rid of an idea 
which has taken hold like a parasite (obsession) ; the picture is 
also completed by indecision, irresolution, created by a pathological 
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desire for perfection which drives the person to seek a guide in the 
form of a counsellor or that state of life in which his decisions 
will be made for him. One is much struck by the place which psy- 
chasthenia occupies in the make-up of subjects with a religious 
vocation or pseudo-vocation where there are difficulties in the way 
of its realisation. 

The usual complication of psychasthenia is obsession ; when it 
takes the form of a besetting fear, it is phobia. Scruples are nothing 
but the phobia of committing faults, mistakes, sin. 

All those who have had anything to do with scrupulous persons, 
directors or psychiatrists, know what a miserable life they lead, 
what permanent suffering they drag about with them. It is therefore 
necessary to be careful to give a child with psychasthenic tenden- 
cies a broad conception of matters of conscience ; one must realize 
that with him one must add persistence and renewal to the intensity 
of the psychological shock which the hyperemotive receives. One 
must also realize the impossibility of his being able to free himself 
despite his exhausting efforts. 

Attention, too, must be drawn to the existence of small obses- 
sional tendencies : need for verification, excessive meticulousness, 
the introduction into the life of habits which take on the character 
of rites, and indecision. This person will seek in a rigid moral or 
religious rule the solution of his problems of conscience, but he 
should understand that he chases an illusion, for he is opening the 
way to interminable arguments as to whether he has really under- 
stood the rule and its application... 


Other constitutions there are which affect the religious sentiment, 
giving it a particular form. Schizoid tendencies which cut the 
subject off from the rest of the world, and isolate him in a reverie 
may explain a form of religion in which the dominant aspirations 
are meditation and the cloister. 

A depressed person will cultivate a pessimistic religion, his 
feelings of worthlessness will be very strong, his God is an avenging 
God. On the contrary, he who belongs to the class of optimists will 
approach religious problems with pleasure : their God is all indul- 
gence, all goodness ; the elect will be numerous. 


Some may be uneasy or indignant at seeing the religious senti- 
ment thus *‘ humanized. ’ It seems to us, however, that in the same 
way as all the other sentiments, it must come under the measuring 
rod of our psychism and cannot help but receive the constitutional 


imprint. 
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Is this to say that all religious feeling can only be explained by 
the existence of emotive tendencies, that every religious vocation 
has its origin in psychasthenic tendencies, that all remorse comes 
from depressive tendencies and all hope from constitutional ten- 
dencies to optimism ? Certainly not. 

There are firm religious sentiments (perhaps even more solid) 
in subjects who have no more than a normal emotivity, religious 
vocations in men and women who do not know what psychasthenia 
is. There are also authentic hopes and fears. 

But when one has. found strong constitutional tendencies in a 
person, one has the right to find out what share pathology has in his 
religious outlook. To ask oneself the question does not necessarily 
mean that any abnormal factors must necessarily be present. The 
relation of cause and effect is not proved by the coexistence of 
strong constitutional tendencies and the religious sentiment. 

But it is quite certain that the existence of religious feeling, 
hope and humility in a person with a well balanced psychism or, 
a fortiori, tendencies somewhat opposed to those which would 
have suited better with his religious behaviour is beyond suspicion. 

It would be a serious mistake to think that none but constitu- 
tional factors can intervene in the genesis or shaping of religious 
feeling ; the environment acting on either the conscious or the 
unconscious plays just as important a part, putting aside of course 
all question of grace. 

But the conclusions to be drawn from this brief study remain 
true in a far more general way. When it is a matter of collective 
pedagogy and it is impossible to know the mental depths of each 
subject and especially of each child, prudence is best, no over- 
weighted appeal should be made to any particular tendency or the 
religious sentiment will be harmed, if it is a question of catechism 
and the equilibrium of some be damaged perhaps irrevocably. 

Collective pedagogy must then be founded upon the law of 
averages : it is the individual teaching that can later minimize or 
reinforce some particular point by taking into account the predo- 
minating characteristics of the pupil. 


Difference of Sex and Religious Instruction 


by Jean PLAQUEVENT 
Directoy of the * Institut Pédotechnique’, Toulouse, 
Divector of * L’Essor’, Saint-Ignan} 


Are the psychical differences between boys and girls of such 
importance that we should take them into account in our religious 
instruction ? No one is surprised at physical training being adapted 
to their bodily strength, that primary education should provide 
for domestic training of girls ; but in other subjects the instruction 
is identical for each. True, religion is not just one subject among 
many ; it reaches to the innermost depths of human nature, emo- 
tions, moral reactions, ways of loving. And what is more peculiar 
to each sex than its way of showing its love ? Whether it be love 
of God or of our neighbour, the spiritual and instinctive manifes- 
tation of it differs fundamentally in each sex. But what exactly 
makes the difference ? It is easier to see it empirically, by associa- 
ting with children, than to explain its nature. Can we really even 
speak of a difference in nature ? There is only one human nature, 
n which both men and women share differently. That is all that 
can be said at the beginning of a study of the matter, and there 
begins the difficulty. Though existentialists err in rejecting all idea 
of nature, they do at least put us on our guard against summary 
and over-simplified conceptions about the nature of beings, espe- 
cially in that obscure and deceptive field of psychology. ; 

Yet goodness knows how many people dabble in psychology 
with unconcern and presumptuously. The balance of qualities and 
defects amongst boys and girls animates them to activity at all 
ages because it is one of the forms of what specialists call the 
‘ rivalry of the sexes. ’ Actually, it is very difficult and practically 
impossible to distinguish in the psychology of male and female 
what is due to biological difference and what is due to accidental 
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circumstances of race and civilisation. Thus, the coquetry which 
we associate with all the daughters of Eve is in many races the 
normal attribute of the male ; he shows his authority by adorning 
himself with finery and an exuberance of headgear. In many tribes 
the heavy labour is the lot of the weaker sex, so that eventually the 
‘women outclass the men in muscular prowess. 

The true psychologist will, then, be very cautious in this matter. 
The well-known investigation of Heymans and Vierzma on the 
character of 2,757 boys and 7o1 girls simply concluded that there 
are certainly more females than males who are emotional. But 
even there, what part does education play ? There is a strong 
convention that men must not give way to demonstrativeness 
which is unbecoming to their sex ; also that women are more free 
in this respect — and many of them take full advantage of it. A 
greater show of emotion does not necessarily imply a greater power 
of emotion, as a certain theory called ‘ peripheric ’ would have us 
believe ; but the resolution to repress emotion and its nervous 
reaction has an effect on the formation of character. However this 
may be, girls are more demonstrative than boys (boys 14,5 per 
cent, compared with 20,3 per cent of girls), more excitable and 
sensitive (boy 9,8 against girls 10,7 per cent, and 11,6 against 
14,1 per cent). The girls react more often by crying or sulking when 
rebuked (15,6 against 8,5 per cent). They enthuse more quickly 
(9,8 against 7 per cent). But it must be noticed that the difference 
in proportion are slight. To sum up, the enquiry finds 59,8 per 
cent of the females as emotional and only 45 per cent of the males ; 
the figures for the non-emotional types are 39,3 per cent males, 
against 26,5 per cent females. 

As for activity and intelligence, the differences between the 
sexes are practically negligeable if one goes by the data provided by 
the investigation ; but what is more serious than all the character- 
istics current in feminine psychology and feminine literature, is 
that the following qualities come undeniably under the heading 
of emotivity : 


inconstancy of moods, anxiety, uneasiness, lack of courage, morbidity, 
sudden bursts of temper, need of change, frequent shifting of sympathy, 
propensity for laughter, a narrowing of conscience, suggestibility, concrete 
imagination, insight but lack of reasoning power, little aptitude for mathe- 
matics, greater aptitude for languages, a dislike for abstractions, intuitive 
thought, impulsiveness, tendency to fanaticism, manual dexterity, vanity, 
domineering spirit. 
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Experience proves that all these come directly from emotivity: 
The above properties also appertain to emotive males as to females. 
The same applies to a great intensity of the feelings of pity and of 
cruelty, to a tendency to exaggeration, to honesty and the virtues 
which inspire confidence, the religious sentiment and frequency of 
mental troubles. All this is in function, not precisely of sex, but of 
the emotivity of the human being, whether male or female (HEY- 
MANS, La psychologie des femmes, Paris, 1925, p. 277). 

Any Catholic theologian would loathe to see the religion of men 
and women and consequently of children, reduced to religious 


feeling and these biological or purely psychic differences between 
one sex and the other. 


What is religious feeling ? The expression has had a long career 
covering almost the entire period of modernism. Psychologists and 
theologians, even in Protestant circles, are now agreed that the 
notion of feeling is very vague, and unscientific. It confounds com- 
pletely different aptitudes as, for example, emotivity and recep- 
tivity. It implies all the riches of the emotions, with belief which 
is an act proper to the mind. Finally it confuses the natural and the 
supernatural in religion. Nevertheless it is true that all knowledge, 
even religious knowledge comes to man through the medium of the 
senses (Fides ex auditu). Why should it not also be admitted, with 
contemporary psychologists, that piety towards God normally 
comes to man through the experience of filial piety in his childhood ? 
Obviously filial piety starts by being inspired by environment ; 
even before it can properly be called a feeling it has its roots in a 
sense of security, of well-being, which is the most elementary form 
of confidence. From the infant of one year to the baby of three, 
its growth is rapid; it gradually evolves from sensation to senti- 
ment. It remains in this stage for a long time before it can be called 
rationally and spiritually a virtue. The virtue, in its turn, only 
regulates, consolidates, purifies and deepens the sentiment.~ 

It is here that the most profound differences between male and 
female should be noted. We know that the early development of 
affective life follows different lines with the boy and girl. The boy 
is longer attached to his mother, and comes into conflict with his 
father more often between ages of four and six. These conflicts 
assume more spontaneously an appearance of rivalry and Opposi- 
tion. They do not diminish until there is an affectionate bond with 
his father and a cooperation with him in respect for the mother, 
which presupposes that she has become a little aloof from the boy. 
This movement of affective life is much more complicated in the 
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case of the girl. More spontaneously attracted to the father, she is 
more easily and sooner detached from the mother. Her identifica- 
tion with her mother is slower and more conscious. She is also, 
by that very fact, more artificial and superficial. Very soon, after 
four years, she plays the little woman, while the boy remains 
another five or six years not bothering about what he might be- 
come. The little girl plays at bemg mother, while the boy uncon- 
sciously copies his father or other boys (elder brothers or playfel- 
lows). We are inclined to think that this fundamental attitude 
lasts until adolescence and that it persists in one’s relations with 
God and the neighbour, and all the reactions and behaviour in- 
spired by religion. This is obviously nothing but a working hypothe- 
sis, a starting point for researches which would have to be very 
numerous and detailed to lead to any certitude. Heymans himself 
confessed at the end of his study on feminine psychology that words 
failed to express the peculiar shades of distinction between man 
and woman in their deepest affectivity. Science, he says, leads us 
to peaks from which we are able to survey better the general lines 
of country, but are not able to distinguish the colours and perfumes 
of individual flowers. 


It is one of these general lines that we wish to trace out. It has 
come to us after innumerable observations the details of which we 
have forgotten, but of which a very strong impression remains to 
us. It may be stated thus. The boy is chiefly interested in things for 
their own sake. His attention is more easily aroused independently 
of his surroundings and his own subjective dispositions, but once the 
object has been in any way assimilated, the boy integrates it into a 
personal synthesis of which the aims are more spontaneously ego- 
centric. The girl, on the other hand, is not interested in anything 
outside her orbit, anything which does not enter into her preoccu- 
pations. Her apprehension is more subjective. But once the object 
has been assimilated and she herself thereby enriched, she is com- 
pletely ready to put her individuality at the service of another. 
The boy conquers and makes use of the object for his own ends. 
The girl receives (secundum modum recipientis) in order to give 
herself more fully. 

Until further studies allow safer conclusions, what help can we 
gather for the teaching of religion ? 

' First of all, let us ascertain discreetly but diligently what kind 
of affective relations exist between the child and its parents. Re- 
member that it is not simply metaphor to say the parents are the 
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representatives of God. It is they indeed who introduce the child 
to the experimental knowledge of an authority at once loved and 
feared, the lawgiver and protector. Any distortion of this picture 
must inevitably react on the religious attitude of the child. A 
distant, cold, severe, father causes him to form an unfortunate 
idea of the Eternal Father. When the child finds out that his 
father does not know everything and cannot do everything, when 
he transfers through Christ’s intermediary his unconditional trust 
and filial respect to the Eternal Father, the priest should dwell on 
the merciful and tender aspect of divine Paternity. On the other 
hand, if the father is meek, easygoing and characterless, more or 
less ruled by his wife and children, the accent must be laid upon a 
healthy fear of God, a carefulness to do nothing against His Will, 
which we must not forget is one of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
In the piety of a number of people there is a kind of offhandedness 
towards God which reproduces in an amazing way to the perspica- 
cious observer the free and easy behaviour of a child to a weak 
father, or, conversely, affected by way of reaction against a heavy- 
handed and uncomprehending authority. On the other hand, it is 
not rare to find feminine piety showing some interior and exterior 
playacting towards God, which reflects obscurely the subtle tactics 
of behaviour, manceuvres, and even tricks, employed from infancy 
towards the father in order affectionately to get round him. A wo- 
man’s God always lacks something of transcendance. They behave 
towards Him as though they exercised a certain amount of political 
power over Him none the less sure because indirect. If this power 
seems to them to be an illusion in view of trials or in moments of 
exceptional lucidity, they immediately fall into despair. There is 
then no question of a reverential and healthy fear, but a terror 
which soon becomes morbid. If the little girl has suffered from an 
excess of reserve on the part of her father, that a coolness has arisen 
between them, it may happen, that she preserves the same strange 
coolness in her behaviour towards God. The misleading variety of 
unreasoning feelings of culpability grows out of these conflicts 
between father and son or daughter or, on the other hand, out of 
the fixation of infantile behaviour. It seems to us that it is here 
above all that we should look for the deepest psychical differences 
between the sexes, in their religious behaviour. We know how 
salutary, in the most theological meaning of the word, is the réle of 
Christ, of the Word Incarnate Who comes to tell and show us what 
the One authentic and absolute Father is. He alone is the right 
Way leading to the divine Father and to the correct filial attitude. 
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He alone, better than any priest or saint, knows how to put right 
the notion, so deformed and so merely approximate, that a human 
father gives of the Eternal Father to his children. 

But here there is another danger which appears to us to be partic- 
ularly harmful at the adolescent age and where again sex difference 
appears. One cannot be too careful to guard against inspiring 
adolescents with a stupidly sentimental piety towards the humanity 
of Christ. The inevitably sexual colour of such feelings may perma- 
nently mislead the feminine soul, or by way of reaction, provoke in 
her an irrecoverable nausea on the subject of all devotion to Christ. 
The same danger is more rare, but should not be lost sight of, of 
possible perversions among adolescents, for at this critical age 
there is a margin of sexual indetermination. It is enough to say 
that, with regard to both sexes, religious teaching should be very 
carefully kept from too easy excitement of feeling. It is ‘ in spirit and 
in truth ’ that boys and girls both should be introduced to worship. 
The same prudence should be observed with regard to the Blessed 
Virgin. 

There are regrettable affective fixations towards their mother 
on the part of adolescents of both sexes which hinder interior 
freedom and the spiritual ripening of the individual. The transfer 
of filial devotion to the Blessed Virgin must not reinforce this 
fixation nor furnish a substitute for it, as so happens with misunder- 
stood devotions which are vitiated at their affective base. They 
unman the male, and sentimentalise and weaken the maternal 
feelings of the female, whereas everything ought to rest on a solid 
and sure piety, rectified, purified and strengthened. 

We need not say that not the very best catechisms will fulfil 
these needs. What is required is more and more a psychological 
training of those on whom devolves the heavy burden of teaching 
souls to love Christ. 


Religious Education in Home and School 


Based on Psychological Development 


by Sister Marie Hitpa, S. N. D. 
N. D. Child Guidance Clinic, Glasgow 1 


The Oxford Dictionary defines Religion as ‘* worship and service 
of God ’? — as the recognition of God by man and the obedience 
due to Him. This implies not only adoration but service, not only 
knowledge but practice. The Catechism tells us what Religion is 
by answering the question : ‘‘ Why did God make you ? ”’ in the 
words ‘** to know Him, love Him and serve Him. ’’ Hence, we want 
more than Religious Instruction, which gives knowledge only: 
we want Religious Education which will draw from the child both 
love and service. 

Religious Education is rendered much more difficult in school- 
years if no foundation has been laid in the pre-school period. In 
the first place, therefore, it is proposed to outline a Religious Train- 
ing Course in the Home, based on the psychological growth and 
development of the child from two to five years of age. 

Character-training cannot begin too early, and there can be no 
true character-training without Religion. Two-to-three is the most 
important year of life, for, at that age, the child begins to realize 
his selfhood and to show the first signs of independence in the 
form of temper-tantrums or of negativism, according to individual 
temperament. Both are attempts to dominate the situation te 
should never be allowed to succeed. 

The senses, impulses and emotions are the mental capital in these 
early years : hence all training must be planned accordingly. The 
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child loves his mother, who is good to him: hence be should begin 
to love God who is infinitely good. Wonder at all that a mother can 
do should lead to wonder at God’s might and power. Fear ot disap- 
pointing or distressing a mother should lead to loving fear of giving 
offence to God. The blending of these three emotions gives rise to 
veverence, the religious emotion par excellence. Reverence is a 
sentiment : hence it is not innate, but must be acquired. Reverence 
is the basic note of all the Ten Commandments : reverence for God, 
for His Holy Name, for His Holy Day ; reverence for authority ; 
vested in God’s representatives in Church, State, Home and School ; 
reverence for one’s neighbour, for his life, his character, his property ; 
reverence for self in purity and in truth. As the recognition of these 
Ten Commandments gradually disappears from the moral codes 
of the world, Catholic parents must aim at keeping alive in their 
children the attitude of reverence. This they can do by their per- 
sistent attention to prayers in the home and in church, and by 
their insistence on respect for authority at all times. 

As the sense-life develops, the child should be allowed to look 
at pious pictures, to listen to stories of Our Lord and Our Lady 
according to the seasonal feasts, to give free play to the creative 
imagination by building up the scenes described and even by acting 
them. The child’s natural love of repetition and rhythm should be 
indulged by the memorising of simple prayers and hymns. His 
curtosity should be satisfied by truthful treatment of his many 
questions. His will should be trained by demanding prompt obe- 
dience, provided always that the demands are wise, consistent, and 
suited to his age and individuality. In all cases, the parent must 
remember that to treat all children alike is not strict justice, but 
often the most gross injustice. Finally, the child should be taught 
to talk to God in prayer, not formally but simply and intimately, 
in words which express love, thanksgiving, sorrow and dependence, 
since these are the fundamentals of all prayer. 


Such is the groundwork of religious training in the pre-school 
years and its omission must be rectified in the school. In the Infant 
School, religious training is mainly concerned with instruction lead- 
ing to First Confession and Holy Communion, but full religious 
education should not be lost sight of, and parents and teachers 
should work together, if the best results are to be obtained. 

Great care should be exercised in giving the first ideas of sin. 
Some children suffer intensely from fear of mortal sin and its 
consequences. At this tender age, then, the appeal should be made, 
not to fear of Hell, but to fear of offending the infinitely loving God. 
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Again, great care and discretion are essential when illustrating 
mortal sin. The omission of Sunday Mass is not an appropriate 
example for small children, and a difficult situation is created for 
them if parents or relatives are guilty in this respect. 

In preparation for Holy Communion each child should “ learn 
by doing ’’: that is, he should perform acts of virtue according 
to individual needs and thus lay the foundations of the spiritual 
life. 


In the Primary School, excellent group habits of religious practice 
are formed, such as : morning and evening prayer, Angelus, frequent 
Confession and Communion, attendance at children’s Sunday Mass, 
and daily Mass where circumstances permit. But, unfortunately, 
once the group is dissolved, group habits do not persist, unless 
each individual in the group has appreciated the personal value 
of the habit. No doubt this is the chief cause of lapses from religious 
observance on leaving school or on transference from one school 
to another. Teachers must remind themselves, constantly, of the 
varying levels of intelligence in any group of uniform chronological 
age, even if some attempt has been made to classify according 
to general ability. 

Especially is this 1mportant in religious education, for personal 
responsibility varies with intellectual development. The normal 
child of eleven-plus has barely arrived at the stage when he is cap- 
able of making abstract or general judgments. He can deal only 
with individual cases, not with classes, and he is never as responsible 
as others of his own age but of higher intelligence. Apart from intel- 
ligence itself, much will depend on the child’s emotional stability 
which is the result of early training in self-control. 


Adolescence need not mean an upheaval, if due preparation has 
been made. Bodily, mental and spiritual development should advance 
in unison during this period. Rapid physiological growth will have 
mental repercussions : emotions become stronger, deeper and more 
significant ; learning by rote gives place to logical method ; taste, 
tact, conscience and idealism come to the fore. 

Three well-known stages occur in religious development in the 
early, middle, and late adolescent years. 

The young adolescent craves for independence and this may 
lead to a period of laxity and of indifference to religion. Between 
the ages fifteen to seventeen there is often a spontaneous reawak- 
ening — a conversion period — when the aesthetic sense delights 
in the liturgy and solemn rites of the Church, and when private 
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prayer and self-denial are eagerly practised. Later, fervour may 
wane, and disillusionment may set in, followed by crises of doubt 
and scepticism. With Catholics, scepticism is emotional rather 
than rational, and is rooted in the fact that religious practice inter- 
feres, to a serious degree, with the attractive pleasures of the world. 


Parents and teachers should help each child to meet these different 
stages in religious growth. Now that early First Communion is 
the general rule, it would be a tremendous help if puberty could 
he ushered in by the Sacrament of Confirmation to bring renewed 
vigour and stability to the young adolescent. In the fervent period, 
religious ideals should be fostered: strong sentiments of loyalty 
to God and His Church should be built up ; and habits of volitional 
control should be initiated. If, in addition, a Course in Apologetics 
can be followed in the final school years, the crisis of doubt and 
scepticism may be altogether avoided. 

Such are the opportunities of parents and teachers for guiding 
the children under their care and for helping them to build up 
well-balanced personalities within the framework of the Catholic 
heritage. 


The Religious Education 
of Defective Children 


by Henri BISSONNIER 
Secretary General of the Committee of Coordination of the Charitable Works and 
Associations for the Relief of the Sick and Crippled, Paris 


I. THE PROBLEM 


A glance through any medical handbook on child disease would 
suffice to show how muchis concealed from the lay mind in the general 
term Deficient Children ! A bill which has just passed its first reading 
in the French National Assembly defines the conditions for opening 
‘* private establishments to receive minors suffering from physical 
or psychic defects, or faults of character or behaviour. ’’ A minis- 
terial circular of the 15th September 1949 published by the Ministry 
of Public Health and giving ‘‘ instructions for the control of estab- 
lishments receiving mal-adjusted children ’’? enumerates ‘‘subjects 
presenting abnormalities of mind, character and senses ’’ and 
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defines the expression ‘defect’ as applying equally to purely 
physical abnormality. These two references to official documents 
are enough to draw our attention to one of the factors which make 
for the complexity of the problem — the wide variety of cases 
which come under the intentionally vague term: ‘‘ defective 
children. ’’ Now it is all too commonly that the term is restricted 
to the mentally backward, with perhaps the addition of problem 
children. In other words, one keeps to the psychical conditions 
and forgets the physical deficiencies from which are suffering tens 
of millions of children in the world of today. (In France alone, more 
than five hundred thousand out of a school population of four or 
five millions.) Now these physical disabilities undoubtedly modify 
very considerably the conditions under which religious teaching 
is given. Much more is this true of sense-deficiencies such as blind- 
ness or deaf and dumbness: no one denies this and the earliest 
educators of the blind and deaf mutes have realized it. 

At the start, then, the very notion of defective allows of many 
modifications. The sociological factor, also, is variable : the defec- 
tive child may be an inmate of an establishment which is either 
medical, medico-psycho-pedagogical or medico-social. But, in Fran- 
ce at any rate, the great majority of defective children remain 
in the care of their families. Recent statistics have shown us that 
out of 700,000 mal-adjusted children between the ages of 7 and 
18, only 90,000 are being educated or re-educated in various centres 
or establishments. The mistake is often made of considering the 
social problem of the disabled children as being only concerned with 
those in public institutions, and failing to take into account that 
those who are hidden away in their own homes are just as much 
to be pitied, particularly from the point of view of religious teaching. 

Nor must we forget the large number of defectives, especially 
the mentally backward and problem cases, who, while attending 
a special school or a psychotherapic centre, are bundled into the 
parish catechism class, very often quite unknown to the catechists. 
Finally, it appears to us that in some places the idea of what religious 
training is needs to be defined and widened. Too often, it is merely 
a matter of religious instruction, and the teachers forget, in fact 
if not in theory, that the child’s emotional powers, as much as his 
intelligence, require religious training. It seems to us to be equally 
necessary to stress that the child’s religious education consists 
primarily in placing the child in living contact with a Christian 
community animated by the filial and fraternal love which the 
Father diffuses by the Holy Spirit throughout Christ’s Church. 
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This would open the way to the solution of certain problems, nota- 
bly those of a psycho-pedagogic nature, for in our opinion mental 
backwardness does not necessarily create an insurmountable 
barrier to religious influence. But, at the same time, one can see 
how the sociological problem is complicated : that of the child in 
the institution or the one who is isolated in his family, each of 
whom runs the risk of being cut off from all visible and parochial 
community life. 

Some additional remarks may be added: 

In the first place, modern psychology, notably in the sphere of 
genetics, psycho-pedagogy and child psychiatry has drawn our 
attention to the extreme variety of physiological and pathological 
conditions affecting the child’s psychology. There is a different 
mentality corresponding to each psychical or even physical defect : 
it is clear with ‘ problem’ characters and oligophrenetics ; there 
is a psychicism peculiar to the partially or totally blind, those 
suffering from various degrees of deafness ; already special studies 
have been made upon the particular mentality of paralytics, heart 
cases, bone or lung tubercular victims, asthmatics or simply of the 
feeble and abnormal somato-psychic. It seems that we are as yet 
only on the threshold of the subject, despite the psycho-pedagogical 
work already carried out on children mutilated by war or suffering 
from the after-effects of poliomyelitis and in spite of the efforts 
which doctors and teachers are beginning to make in certain 
institutions as, for example, in the sanatorium of Roc des Fiz, in 
Haute-Savoie, where Doctor Lowys and his two medical assistants 
subject each child to a psychological examination to which the 
teachers bring a corresponding method of approach during the 
time the child spends in the establishment. 

We must also mention the study undertaken in France and else- 
where by the Extension branches of certain child and youth move- 
ments, such as Scouting, which have the distinction of adapting 
their methods of general education and religious instruction to 
deficients of every class. In this connection the leader of the han- 
dicapped of Guides in France published last year a series of medico- 
psychological studies on the mentality of those suffering from various 
sense and physical deficiencies. ? Also, in 1947 a national gathering 
of teachers of deficient children met in Paris to study, under the 
auspices of the Mouvement Chrétien de |’Enfance, ? the psycho- 


2 They may be obtained from Mme Perrin, 6, rue de Sevres, Paris VIe. 
3 Ceurs Vaillants and Ames Vaillantes de France. 
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pedagogical factors of the general education and Christian training 
of the various categories of deficients. 4 

We might add a few facts of an administrative nature. In France, 
the conditions under which religious instruction of ailing children, 
can be carried out vary from one institution to another. In some 
establishments, there is a very strict ruling that no child may be 
given religious instruction without an express request signed by 
the parents. A mere permission is not enough. Now, many parents 
are ignorant of this rule. Others abstain from fear, if they know 
that the management is hostile or even simply secular. 

In establishments run by religious, it is just the opposite : there 
is the danger of a hasty Baptism or First Communion allowed by 
the parents only in order to win favour with those in charge of the 
child. 

Finally, we cannot ignore one of the most difficult and delicate 
aspects of the question we are studying : that of the teachers them- 
selves. 

First of all, the clergy : they are few in number, at least in France ; 
they are overburdened with pressing apostolic duties and often 
with material cares. What time can they give to deficient children ? 

One priest of a mountain parish containing more than twenty 
houses for deficient children is also in charge of one of our most 
important hcliday resorts. This resort is at a good distance from 
the sanatorium, and he has also four other rural parishes. The 
whole area rises from an altitude of 1200 metres to 1800. The 
children’s nursing-homes are between 1600 and 1800 m. 

In other places, the work is left to aged and infirm priests. In 
one hospital of 2,000 beds for cases of psychiatric treatment, where 
the patients are mainly adults, the religious care of the deficient 
children is entrusted to a priest of 71 years of age who is 
a parish curate and is deputed to another large hospital as well. 
This is the literal truth. No wonder the doctor responsible for the 
treatment of these children willnot allow the priest to visit because 
his age and occupations render him unsuitable for the delicate 
task of dealing with children afflicted with character defects. 

Could lay folk make up for the shortage of priests ? Here, too, 
the persons available are often elderly, and their time limited. 
Younger people are still less available, for they have their own 


4 The principal conferences have been collected in a pamphlet called ** Enfance 
et Santé ’’ which can be obtained at the Union des CEuvres, 31, rue de Fleurus 
Paris VIe. $ 
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home or business commitments. And, besides, who could give 
these kind visitors the necessary instruction ? 

Many other facts make this problem most complex and difficult. 
There is the constant flow of the children in most of the establish- 
ments, their varying degrees of knowledge, and the gaps in their 
religious instruction due mainly to moving from one place to ano- 
ther. ® One must also take into account the unfavourable conditions 
under which the actual lessons often have to be given: the need 
for observing the hospital hours for treatment, epidemic outbreaks 
among the children, the ban on all visits to certain patients. Finally, 
the catechist has very little teaching apparatus. 

But we have said sufficient to be able to suggest some solutions 
and mention some happy results. 


II. SOLVING THE PROBLEMS 


We will review briefly some of the different types mentioned 
in the first part of this article, and state what has been done by 
others or by ourselves. 


1. The physically disabled. 


In 1948, a commission was set up to study the religious instruc- 
tion of defective children in institutions, under the auspices of the 
Committee of the ‘* Oeuvres et Mouvements de Malades et d’In- 
firmes ’’ forming part of the French Catholic Action. The work 
of this commission was helped by the National Commission of 
Catechists, set up by the Assembly of the Cardinals and Archbish- 
ops of France. 

This commission includes theologians, hospital chaplains, cate- 
chists, parents and directors of Catholic Action and education. 

After having studied the data collected from hospitals and conval- 
escent homes, this commission drew up some principles for action. 
It has undertaken to circulate the following card: 


I,... the undersigned, request that religious instruction be given to my 
child and that he shall attend services during his stay at... 


DOT Gate ats Signed... 


6 A chaplain to a children’s sanatorium, himself tuberculous, has told us that 
he has to arrange sixteen different catechism classes a week in order to cope with 
these difficulties. 
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This commission has also studied what seem to be the best 
methods for diminishing the handicaps due to the differing standards 
of knowledge among the children and that of their constant move- 
ments to and from the hospitals. Thus it has adapted individual- 
ized schemes such as the catechetical tests system and the ‘ fiche ” 
system of Dottrens. The chief difficulty appears to be the lack of 
trained teachers in these institutions. The experiments are, however, 
being carried out. 

Finally, the Commission has tried to establish some continuity 
between the religious training a child has received in his parish 
before coming to hospital and that which he receives upon entering 
it. A booklet devised some years ago for fair-ground children might 
well be given to each sick child, or, failing this, a card giving 
sufficient details should be sent with him. We find that, although 
chaplains do give word to the parish priests about children leaving 
hospital, the latter seldom inform the chaplain. 

Finally, the problem of recruiting and training catechists has 
resulted in several local experiments and led to the launching of a 
campaign. 


2. Sense-defectives. 


The same Commission has made various researches into the 
methods of religious instruction of certain categories of sense- 
defectives. 

The religious teaching of the blind is fairly flourishing, thanks 
to organizations such as the Crusade for the Blind which has 
extensive means of activity. The deaf and dumbs are not so fortun- 
ate ; the progress achieved in their general education has not 
been reflected in the religious sphere. Thus, last year the manual 
in use in many establishments for the deaf and dumbs run by 
religious congregations was dated in 1901; though good in its 
time, it is now out of date. The Brothers of St. Gabriel have got 
the religious teachers of deaf mutes to study the problem and to 
revise methods and manuals. A similar initiative has been taken by 
Caritas Catholica in Belgium both for these and other classes of 
disabled. 

There seems to be a general desire that all religious congregations 
engaged in work for defective children should make this matter 
their first concern. 


3. The feeble-minded. 


When discussing deaf-mutes, we have been surprised to be told 
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that religious instruction cannot be given until they have been 
taught to speak. Now this recovery is a lengthy process, sometimes 
requiring many years. We are similarly surprised to be told that the 
feeble-minded cannot be taught religion. 

We have here a clear example of a too intellectualist view of 
Christianity. People who talk thus forget that Christianity is a life, 
that religious training is primarily a transmission of life, and that 
the mind is only one of the means of communicating this life. 

Thank God, some teachers of the feeble-minded do have the right 
ideas. Without neglecting a simplified concrete presentation they 
appeal primarily to the affective powers of the backward child. 
(These powers, as we have said, are often very highly developed.) 
The teachers try to give him some vital contact with the Church 
which for him is practically the catechist and his own little Christian 
community. . 

Here we must state emphatically that we have no use for certain 
methods known as ‘ iconographic ” in which religion is presented 
under the shape of abstract symbols which seem to be taken from 
physical science textbooks. Need we add that it appears to be 
equally dangerous to make the backward child memorise a number 
of definitions whose meaning he cannot understand ? None of 
this can awaken in him the faintest idea of what religion is in fact ; 
it cannot arouse his affection nor develop a life in him. 

What can be said of teaching religion to imbeciles and idiots ? 
Some people would simply assert they cannot be taught. We would 
not be so categorical. Though a backward child whose mentality 
is reckoned to be that of a 3 or 5 years old child is not to be compared 
with one of that age who has all his faculties we consider, still, that 
every effort should be made to establish contact with this most 
rudimentary mind and bring to the person that Life to which his 
‘imprisoned soul’ has an unquestionable right. 


4. Character deféectives. 


We have carefully made a distinction between those backward 
in intelligence and those suffering from character disorders. These 
two defects need not necessarily co-exist in the same child. A 
problem child may be above the average in intelligence, while the 
feeble-minded may be without any character disorder. 

The problem child would require more than a single article to 
deal with him. Here again, it is deplorable that while so much has 
been done in the sphere of medico-psycho-pedagogy and child 
psycho-therapy, nothing serious has yet been published (at least 
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as far as we are aware) concerning the religious teaching of pro- 
blem cases. 

What points of dogma and moral should we stress or avoid stres- 
sing with the various kinds of cases we encounter ? How can the 
same ideas of a sound theology be freed from a sort of childish 
mythicism ? How can mistakes due to a false moral education be 
remedied ? We can today only put these questions and hope for 
an answer some day. But we are firmly convinced that an answer 
is urgently necessary. 

We will end this article with a wish and an appeal, which were 
adumbrated at the beginning of it. A wish that specialists in the 
welfare of defective children would adapt for their own use the 
recent advances in general and applied pedagogy and an appeal 
to all who care for the religious teaching of all the children of our 
common Father. May they all, throughout the world, pool their 
knowledge. 

Finally, we may inall humility beg the Hierarchy to consider the 
importance of this work. Could not more trained priests be given 
to the work of caring for these children, priests who would by their 
specialized training be able to help the lay catechists ? In France, 
and no doubt in other countries, it is to be made compulsory that 
teachers should be trained and properly qualified. Priests similarly 
equipped should be available for physically and psychically de- 
fective children. 

Cardinal Salie¢ge, writing a year ago to a congress of chaplains 
and doctors in psychiatric hospitals wrote ‘‘ devotedness cannot 
replace competency. ’’? May priests, religious, lay doctors and tea- 
chers collaborate with both competence and devotedness in the 
service of these children! Must not this ministry be very dear to 
the Heart of the Jesus Who drew little children to Him to bless 
and embrace them, and Who healed and consoled the sick on the 
roads of Palestine ? He repeats to us today what He told His dis- 
ciples : ‘* What you do in My Name to one of the least of these 
little ones, ye do it unto Me. ”’ 


A Necessity for the Normal Efficacy 
of Religious Education : 


Confirmation at the Age of Reason 
by George DELCUVE, S. J. 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education, Brussels 


INTRODUCTION 


Prior to the decree of Pius X, First Communion, prepared for 

by the study of the catechism, was received at the age of eleven or 
twelve. Confirmation soon followed, except in Spain and countries of 
Spanish influence where it was conferred soon after baptism. 
In some countries, Solemn Communion was the occasion for a 
renewal of the baptismal vows. Such was the general position from 
the beginning of the 19th century. 
_ The decree of Pius X on First Communion started a new develop- 
ment in the practice of religion. A brief survey of this development 
will show how an important problem has arisen for the pastoral 
ministry to-day. 

In some places, early Communion met with opposition from the 
faithful and dilatoriness on the part of the clergy. However, one 
did eventually manage to have either pvrvate Communion or sol- 
emn Communion at the age of seven. In France and Belgium for 
example, a private communion was introduced, and the célebra- 
tions so dear to the people were kept for a solemn reception of 
Communion. Only those who had regularly attended the catechism 
classes were allowed to make this latter. In the United States, 
South America and elsewhere (Spain, Switzerland...), the child’s 
First Communion was made a solemn ceremony, not repeated 
later on, except in a number of Spanish parishes and in some of the 
North American States. The renewal of baptismal vows took place 


1 Address: 27, rue de Spa, Brussels, BELGIUM. 
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during the solemn ceremony, either the first and only one, or 
where there are two, the second. No important change in the ad- 
ministering of Confirmation was made ; in general the age for it 
remained at eleven or twelve years. 

As early Communion became customary, the later ceremony of 
the Solemn Communion seemed to have less justification, but the 
people remained attached to it. It acquired a new significance 
when stress was laid on the renewal of the baptismal vows. 
Ecclesiastical authorities substituted the phrase ‘ Solemn profes- 
sion of faith ’ for ‘ Solemn Communion. ’ 

This is the stage which we have now reached since the decree of 
Pius X. 

We are not at the end of the development if we are to judge by 
some criticisms which are being made and the seeking for other 
arrangements. 

On reflection we find two principal causes for this disquiet : 
the right age for Confirmation and the right age for the profession 
of faith (where it takes place). 

Confirmation is considered by some to be deferred too long, 
whereas others would like it to be even later. Among the former 
there are, of course, theologians who deplore the failure to appre- 
ciate the virtue proper to this sacrament, but there are also bishops, 
pastors of souls, catechists and the faithful. The second class 
chiefly desire either to delay the date of the profession of faith 
which is today associated with Confirmation or to guarantee a 
course of religious instruction which the sacrament would, as it 
were, crown and consecrate. These last are supported by a,,well 
known theologian, Fr. Galtier. ? 

On the other hand, the right age for the profession of faith is also 
under discussion. 

If the profession of faith is the renewal of the baptismal vows 
taken as a public ratification of the promises made by the godpa- 
rents, it comes too late, and the custom of those countries which 
associate it with the reception of First Holy Communion would 
seem to be more justified. If we see it as the young Christian’s 
dedication on the threshold of manhood, it seems premature. Mgr 
Chevrot writes : 


It would seem normal for the profession of faith to coincide with the 
child’s becoming an adolescent. Does not his voluntary adherence to the 


2 P. GALTIER, S. J., L’dge de la confirmation. A propos d'un document vécent, in 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 1933, pp. 675-686. 
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demands of Christianity require that he should have made his first acquain- 
tance with the difficulties of the Christian faith ? When he has already expe- 
rienced the monotony of daily prayers and religious exercises against which 
he must be on his guard, when he has become conscious of violent impulses 
to egotism and of his dawning passions, when he has understood that to 
profess Christianity means to be separated from the majority to belong 
to a minority, he will then see more clearly to what he is being asked to 
commit himself, he will know that one does not follow Jesus Christ except 
at the price of costly renunciations, but also he will adhere all the more 
strongly to the Faith because he has begun to suffer for it! 3 


In the past, no doubt it would have been difficult to postpone 
this profession of faith. At eleven or twelve years of age, if not 
before, many children used to go into the workshops or work in 
the fields. Nowadays, the raising of the school age allows of a de- 
lay. Some dioceses do take advantage of this. Fribourg-Lausanne- 
Geneva has recently fixed the profession of faith at the end of the 
compulsory schooling. 

The reader now possesses the facts of the case. In order to give 
him the opportunity of judging the opportuneness of a change in 
the age for the reception of Confirmation, we will study the problem 
from the convergent angles of dogma, history and canon law. Finally, 
from the pomt of view of religious psychology, we will discover 
its part in Christian growth. 


I. CONFIRMATION IN DOGMA AND HISTORY 


Confirmation is the sacrament which confers on the Christian 
the virtue of adulthood. To illustrate the progress in the spiritual 
life attribuable to Confirmation, St. Thomas compares it to the 
period in bodily life when a man becomes an adult and is capable 
of accomplishing the perfect actions of a man (S. Th. III, q. 72, 
ie a8 

We a be careful not to make a mistake when we apply this 
comparison. Although on the bodily plane adult age is chiefly 
characterized by the faculty of transmitting life, we cannot draw 
the conclusion that this physical capacity refers to Confirma- 
tion. It is unlikely that anyone would confuse this sacrament 
with marriage which raises the institution ordained for the propa- 
gation of life to the supernatural plane. But is not Confirmation 


3 Mer CuEvrot, L’dge de la profession de foi solennelle, in La Maison-Dieu. 
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often too much separated from baptism, of which it is the comple- 
tion, and drawn too close to marriage ? Confirmation thus becomes 
the sacrament of puberty. Its réle appears rather a negative one ; 
it assures mastery of the spirit over the powers which marriage 
employs, a mastery by abstention, for matrimony must also safe- 
guard control in use. 

In primitive societies where man is dominated by the clan and 
the collective mind is unfavourable to the development of the 
individual, the awakening of the senses, sign of the part which 
the adolescent will soon play in the transmission of life and the 
survival of the race, is an event all the more stressed because the 
child’s coming to the use of reason and personal responsibility is 
either ignored or thwarted. Compared with the rites which take 
place in these circumstances, Confirmation brings out the superior- 
ity of Christianity. It looks upon the child of seven as being 
essentially adult, capable of choosing his final end, and recognizes 
in him the power to work at the development of his personality 
and the transmitting of his spiritual life. 

Having put aside an interpretation of confirmation which is 
plausible but inaccurate, let us pursue our investigations. The 
Reverend Fr. Taymans d’Eypernon’s fine book will help us to 
understand the rdle of this sacrament. 


The adult, he writes, is above all a worker. It is then, indeed, when he 
begins to work for his living and to maintain a family that he is most com- 
pletely severed from his infancy. The struggle in which he finds himself 
engaged is not simply a fight with enemies seeking his ruin, but is much 
more usually and deeply the great fight for life, which work is... 

Confirmation is the sacrament which makes us workers. The way in which 
the Redemption is achieved in the world reveals the opportuneness and 
necessity of this sacrament. The world which finds in its Saviour all the 
virtue of its salvation must always and everywhere apply to itself this re- 
demptive power and Christ has willed that salvation should be carried out 
by an immense collective work in which all His members are linked in close 
collaboration and be continued with the grace of which He is the fulness. 4 


This description of Confirmation admirably reconciles the idea 
of warfare — on which too much stress is usually laid — with that 
of a positive building up. The person confirmed is about to take 
part in the work of Redemption. As this latter involves a victory 


4 Fr. TAYMANS D’EYPERNON, S. J., La sainte Trinité et les sacrements. Brussels, 
Ed. Universelle, 1949, pp. 64-65. 
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over self-love and the powers of evil, it cannot be carried out with- 
out conflict. 

This work of clearance and construction takes place in the first 
instant in the soul of the confirmed person. Or rather, it is effected 
simultaneously there and in the immense arena of the world. 


It is a task to which each one brings all that he has, all that he is, which 
the Apostle calls the edification of the mystical body of Christ (Eph., rv, 16). 
It is a task therefore which has as its immediate purpose the apostolate of 
the Christian in the Church. It is not a work superimposed upon vital action, 
it is the perfect expression of life, which tends to communicate itself out- 
wards. Confirmation, therefore, appears as the normal complement of 
baptism, not in order that the Christian should become a child of God, for in 
that sense baptism is sufficient of itself... 

But Confirmation completes baptism, as talent completes a man’s intelli- 
gence. It is then in the plane of divine life here below, as the many aptitudes 
of human genius function in the plane of human nature, although it is pos- 
sible for a man to live and maintain life without this fullness, without the 
varied manifestations of these powers... 5 

Man cannot work out his redemption unless he is conformed to Christ. 
The sacrament only exists, as we know, so that the Christian can be assimila- 
ted to his Saviour. But in what way is Christ a worker ?... 

The Word is, as Son, the perfect worker of all divine works. He Himself 
has told us so: Pater meus usque modo opevatur et ego operor (Jn, V, 17); 
My Father worketh until now and I work. ® 


It may not perhaps be superfluous to comment briefly on this 
profound observation. It will, however, be sufficient to listen to 
Christ Himself developing His thought : 


Amen, amen, I say unto you: the Son cannot do anything of himself, 
but what he seeth the Father doing: for what things soever he doth, these 
the Son also doth in like manner. For the Father loveth the Son, and shew- 
eth him all things which himself doth... for as the Father hath life in himself ; 
so he hath given to the Son also to have life in himself : ...I cannot of myself 
do anything. As I hear, so I judge: and my judgment is just : because I 
seek not my own will, but the will of him that sent me (Jn, v, 19-30). 


Christ is completely at the disposition of His Father ; it is the 
reason for the supreme efficacy of His work : the omnipotence of 
the Father is at work in Him. The actions of the confirmed person 
are not spiritually effective within or without unless inspired and 


5 Op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
6 Op. cit., pp. 67-68. 
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animated by God. This activity springs from passivity. Hence the 
excellence of the gifts of the Spirit which give us this docility and, 
suppleness to God’s action. Fr. Taymans continues : 


It follows from this that if the Christian, by Confirmation, is to be con- 
formed to Christ the worker, it is above all a conformity of his personality 
with the person of the Son which must be realized. This conformity will 
take on these two aspects (according to the laws and limits of analogy) : 
the Christian who is confirmed will share in the creative universalism of 
the Word, he will also possess the secret of adaptability to all men and all 
events, always and everywhere the redemptive love... 

Assimilation to the creative power of the divine person, as in His function 
as Redeemer. But it is also by this very fact and in the Person of the Word 
a more profound intimacy which knits the adult Christian to the eternal 
Father. 

He, the Almighty, of Whom the Son is the image, Who has created every- 
thing by His Word, invests us also with His power, through His Son, to Whom 
we are assimilated. If Confirmation is designed to help the Christian to 
build a new world, does it not follow that this artisan of immortal works 
should receive from the allpowerful Father a little of the creative power ? 
In his position as son, he will be like the Son, He to Whom the Father com- 
municates the secret of divine events through Whom the Father carries 
out all His plans : per quem fecit et saecula (Heb., 1, 2). Thus endowed with 
the Father’s power, Whose instrument he has become, he will imprint the 
physiognomy of the Son on the world, that Son Whom he resembles and 
according to Whose likeness all must be made.” 


That is briefly the essence of Confirmation. On the day of His 
Ascension, Our Lord said to His apostles : 


But you shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon you and 
you shall be witnesses of me (Acts, 1, 8). 


This word, witness, best expresses the mission of the confirmed 
person. Christ is the great witness of God ; in his sphere the confir- 
med Christian will be the same. The witness of Christ has been a 
powerful work carried out in the most complete filial dependence 
on the Father. The confirmed person will perform a work, perhaps 
in one sense greater than that of Christ, but he will only be adjutor 
Dei omnipotentis. The witness of Christ involves struggle and devo- 
tedness unto death. The work of the confirmed person will be the 
same if God wills. 


The above thoughts enable us to understand the place of Confir- 
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mation among the sacraments. Fr. L. Durand quotes St. Thomas 
a propos of this : 


Baptism, by engendering spiritual life in us, opens the door for the other 
sacraments, and thus it must come first. Confirmation has as its end to 
communicate to us the formal perfection of the virtue received, and there- 
fore takes second place. The Eucharist, being designed to put us in possession 
of our aim (union with God) is properly in the last place. § 


Fr. Dabin, in his book Le Sacerdoce royal des fidéles dans la tra- 
dition ancienne et moderne, expresses the same thought : 


As to its acquisition, first of all, the royal and prophetic priesthood of the 
faithful comes from the consecrating sacraments. First there must be an 
investiture wrought by Baptism. Then a perfecting by means of Confirmation... 
Finally it requires a consummation which is realised by the Eucharist as 
both sacrament and sacrifice. ® 


2. Ihe age for Confirmation 
an Church history. 


Any baptised person who has not been confirmed may receive 
the sacrament, whatever his age. Saint Thomas tells us the reason : 


The soul whose nature is immortal does not undergo the changes in cor- 
poral life of childhood, youth and old age; it can attain to the perfect age 
of spiritual life at any stage in our mortal life. 1° 


However it is a fact that it has been the custom to administer 
Confirmation at a certain age at one period of the history of the 
Church and at another at a different epoch. Fr. Durand will assist 
us in our researches into this history ™ in order to discover the 
usual age for Confirmation at the different periods and the reasons 
for this choice. 


In the first centuries, according to the Fathers of the Church and histo- 
rians, this sacrament was conferred immediately after baptism, even on 
infants... We also find in the capitularies of the Frankish kings an order 
to priests to announce to the faithful their duty of presenting their infants 
as soon as possible to the bishop for Confirmation. But when the faithful 


8S. Th., ITI, q. 65, a. 2, c, quoted by L. DURAND, S. J., De la confirmation et de 
Page auquel il convient d’y admettre, in Etudes, 1891, p. 449. 

9 Brussels, Edition Universelle, 1950, pp. 44-46. 

10 §. Th., III, q. 72, a. 8, quoted by L. Duranp, S. J., op. cit., p. 424. 

WT Op. cit. 
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became more numerous, it became very difficult to have the newly baptized 
confirmed at once, as the bishop was not always available. Then the habit 
began of an interval between the two sacraments. 

(After the thirteenth century) there were two currents of opinion : some 
held to the old custom of joining Confirmation to Baptism ; others, on the 
contrary, wished to wait until later, and these latter were divided as to the 
question of age: one party preferring seven and the other twelve... 

In the opinion that the future soldiers of Christ would have a better 
remembrance of the day on which they received their knightly arms and 
would profit more from the sacrament if they joined personal disposition 
to their baptismal innocence, the Church thought well to modify her disci- 
pline. She therefore retarded the reception of the sacrament until the age 
at which the child’s intelligence begins to awaken and he can distinguish 
good from evil and increase his merit by taking the side of virtue against 
vice. However, in spite of this change in discipline, the Church, now as 
formerly, leaves the primitive rule in its essence. There are shades of differences 
and no more: such is the truth... 

Also, relying on the teaching of the sovereign pontiffs and the decrees 
of provincial councils from the sixteenth century until our own days, we 
believe that the following propositions are in exact accordance with the 
thought of the Church even in our own time. 

1. If the infant is in danger of death, or in chronic ill-health ; if it is in 
good health but, if advantage is not taken of the presence of the bishop, 
the chances are that the opportunity will not occur again until two or three 
years after the age of reason : in these three cases and in other similar ones, 
the ancient practice is carried out and the age of reason is not required to 
be attained before Confirmation. 

2. To make it a rule without serious reason to defer Confirmation until 
the age of twelve or thirteen, would be contrary to the spirit of the Church 
and blameworthy. 


In France catechisms prior to the 18th. century fixed the age 
for Confirmation at seven. This instruction continued in force later, 
but was no longer carried out with the same unanimity ; in this 
we may see the influence of Jansenism. 

The French Revolution occurred. Some sees were vacant or were 
occupied by aged bishops ; travelling was difficult. The bishops 
were employed at first in administering Confirmation to the numer- 
ous persons who had not received it. Children were to wait and 
learn their catechism in the meantime. Sometimes this decision 
was also inspired by Jansenism. 

Conditions gradually became better, but the custom of late 
Confirmation continued. 

These abuses led to a change of attitude on the part of the Pope. 
Until Leo XIII the sovereign pontiffs were occupied in justifying 
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the custom of the Latin Church. As opposed to the practice of the 
Greek Church, the Latin habitually waited till the children were 
seven years old before Confirmation. Leo XIII thought it more 
urgent to protest against these new deferments. An occasion for 
this presented itself. Mgr Robert, the bishop of Marseilles, infor- 
med him of his intention of reverting to the ancient usage and not 
to wait for First Communion before giving Confirmation. Leo XIII 
warmly congratulated him in these words: 


Abolishing a custom which has prevailed for almost a century, it has seemed 
good to you to establish in your diocese that children shall receive in the 
sacrament of Confirmation the quickening unction of the holy chrism before 
taking part in the divine banquet of the Eucharist... Know that We praise 
your plan very highly. For the practice which has been customary in your 
diocese and elsewhere does not accord either with the ancient and constant 
discipline of the Church, or with the wellbeing of the faithful. There are evil 
passions in germ in the child’s soul; if these are not eradicated very early 
they become gradually stronger, seducing inexperienced hearts and leading 
them to their downfall. Therefore the faithful have need even at the most 
tender age to be clothed with that strength from on High which the sacra- 
ment of Confirmation is designed to produce. As the Angelic Doctor so justly 
observes, in this sacrament the Holy Spirit gives Himself in order to fortify 
us for the warfare of the soul, and he gives spiritual man his complete de- 
velopment. So, when confirmed early, children become more docile in ac- 
cepting the commandments, they are better able to prepare themselves to receive 
later the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, and when they receive it they draw 
more abundant fruits from it. 1” 


3. The age for Confirmation 
according to Canon law and recent 
documents. 


The foregoing historical sketch explains canon 788 of the new 
code. 


Although the administration of the sacrament of Confirmation may well 
be deferred in the Latin Church until about the seventh year, nevertheless 
it may be conferred before that time if the child is in peril of death or if 
the minister judges it expedient for just and grave reasons. as 


On the subject of this canon two questions were put, one to the 


12 Quoted by E. Hocepez, S. J., L’dge de la confirmation, in Revue des commu- 


nautés veligieuses, IX (1933), Pp. 143. 
18 Quoted by E. Hocepez, S. J., op. Cte aalAS. 
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Commission for the interpretation of the Code, the other to the S. 
Congregation of the Sacraments. They are only of interest here 
for the commentary attached to the second answer. In it occur the 
following : 


' Before administering the sacrament of Confirmation, that instruction 
in the catechism shall be given which has been proved by experience to 
be of such great importance for the cultivation of the children’s minds and 
for their strengthening in Catholic doctrine. 14 Certainly, taking into consider- 
ation only the nature and effects of this sacrament which is the complement 
of Baptism and confers the fulness of the Holy Spirit, Confirmation ought 
to precede First Communion ; however, this consideration should not prevent 
the reception at the holy table of children who have attained the age of 
reason even if they have not yet been confirmed. ¥ 


According to Fr. Galtier, the instruction thus described cannot 
easily be identified with that of which children of seven are capable 
and which they are given before their First Communion. Consequent- 
ly he thinks it justifiable to infer that the Congregation is suggesting 
the deferment of Confirmation to the age when the children shall 
have received religious instruction sufficient to ** strengthen them 
in Catholic doctrine. ’’ ‘* For, ”’ he adds, *“‘ having once adopted 
the principle of this deferment, nothing can determine its limits 
but the nature and extent of the instruction to be given. ”’ 

Fr. Hocedez interprets the document in a different sense. In 
his opinion, the Congregation is certainly opposed to a postpone- 
ment until adolescence. His conclusion is however less firm : 


It is obvious from the document of the S. Congregation , as from the history 
of western discipline, that the Church has chiefly in view two things: she 
desires Confirmation to be given as soon as possible after the dawn of reason, 
‘‘about the age of seven, ’’ but she insists equally on the necessity for 
religious teaching. It is for the competent authority to decide how to re- 


concile this twofold requirement in practice, according to local circumstan- 
cag, & 


The reconciliation was indeed hardly possible if Fr. Galtier’s 
interpretation — which appears to me to be forced though defen- 
sible — reflects the mind of the Congregation. How is it possible 
to desire at the same time an early administration of the sacrament 


14 Quoted by P. Gattier, S. J., op. cit., p. 681. 
8 Quoted by E. Hocepez, S. J., op. cit., p. 145. 
EST OPRICtE. aps 150% 
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and a preliminary instruction disproportionate to the child’s devel- 
opment ? 

A more recent decree of the same Congregation has sought to 
put an end to our perplexity. Dated 14th September 1946, it pro- 
mulgated a decree concerning the obligation of confirming those 
who are in danger of death. We may particularly note the following : 


Communis... lex Ecclesiae latinae, in citato can. 788 recepta, statuit ut 
huius sacramenti administratio differatur ad septimum circiter annum, quo 


aequa praemissa catechesis instructione, pueri uberiores sacramenti sortian- 
tur effectus 17, 


The common law of the Latin Church, codified in canon 788, lays down 
that the administration of this sacrament shall be deferred until the seventh 


year, so that, after an appropriate instruction the children shall reap more 
abundant fruit. 


Following on this decree it would appear to be no longer possible 
to claim the authority of the Congregation to justify a delay of 
several years. 

In his reply to Mgr Robert, Leo XIII stated that the late admin- 
nistration of Confirmation was not in accordance with the wellbeing 
of the faithful. The following considerations will convince us of 
this. 


II. CONFIRMATION AND CHRISTIAN DEVELOPMENT 


1. Confirmation and commitment. 


In the light of faith, reflection on the facts of experience leads to 
two important conclusions concerning the part played by Confir- 
mation in the religious life of children. 

— Confirmation is very useful, if not necessary, to enable the child 
to attain truly the age of reason, prefer God to himself, and sufficrently 
understand about this God to Whom this early oblation is offered, 

— the influence of Confirmation is no less in the matter of perse- 
verance. 

These propositions may seem surprising at first sight. The reader 
will no doubt expect us to find good reasons for them. 


A. Confirmation and the first personal choice. — We will begin 
by studying the part played by Confirmation in the initial choice. 
In what does this consist ? What is at stake ? 


17 A, A. S., XXXVIII, 14 sept. 1946, p. 350. 
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We are surprised to see the expression ‘ adult’ applied to a 
child of seven. It is, however, justified. 


It is commonly known, writes Fr. Paul Claeys-Bottaert, that the be- 
ginnings of moral life coincide in man with the coming of what is rightly 
called the age of reason. It is indeed when, distinguishing between good and 
evil, and taking council with himself, according to the formula of St. Thomas, 
he personally directs his aim to a final goal, that a man ceases to depend 
entirely on his instincts and surroundings, truly becomes possessed of him- 
self and his reason and becomes effectively a reasoning being. To have reached 
the age of reason is to have entered on moral life. On the other hand, taken 
in its full and only coherent sense, moral life cannot be understood without 
the notion of strict obligation, and this, in its turn, implies and presupposes 
the idea of the true God. We therefore come to the conclusion that the 
age of reason is the age of moral life, and also the age of knowledge of God, 
the three expressions signifying the same thing. 18 


These equations tell enough of the importance of this age. We 
must here distrust appearances. ‘*‘ A child of seven directing him- 
self personally towards a final goal! Nonsense ! He can hardly put 
together two correct sentences on the subject of God. ’’ Yet it is 
true, and philosophy comes to the assistance of short-sighted com- 
mon sense. It draws a distinction in our judgments: on the one 
hand, conceptual constructions which are often very untrue repre- 
sentations of reality, and on the other, an attitude of mind which 
is a personal determination. None of us possesses any but imperfect 
representations of God. Let us suppose —it is not proved, in 
many cases it is demonstrably false — that those of the child are 
slightly more imperfect. It is none the less true that, at the age of 
reason, he is able to make a free choice between abiding by or 
opposing the natural movement of his intelligence which, aided by 
God, carries the creature to the Creator. Therein lies the drama 
of the age of reason. 


For, in truth, the choice is not as simple as it appears. First of 
all, it may happen that the choice has not been made, and that the 
soul does not arrive at the age of reason for a long time. The reader 
will no doubt agree when he thinks of unfortunate abnormal 


children. However, theirs is not the most tragic case, as Fr. Claeys- 
Bouttiaert reminds us. 


18 Paul CLaEys-BoUaeErrt, S. J., Tous les athées sont-ils coupables ?, in the Nou- 
velle Revue Théologique, XLVIII (1921), pp. 171-172. 
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Think, for example, of the disastrous moral conditions in which in civilized 
countries children are forced to grow up and develop, barbarous and wholly 
corrupt surroundings in which their soul has to be prepared for life. They 
never hear a word about God, nor of conscience, duty, any kind of ideal, 
unless it is with hate and scorn as inventions of the priests and the rich. 
They emerge as adults delivered over to their unrestrained instincts and 
with no other aim in life but riches and pleasure. If we endeavour to apprise 
the effect of such education cn their souls, and if we recall that the council 
of the Vatican authorizes us to believe, even when it is a matter of knowledge 
of God, in the power of social influences, it will appear difficult to go on 
affirming with tranquil certainty that in the soul of every human being, 
having the use of its intellectual faculties, the idea of duty and of God must 
necessarily dawn early. Dawn, too, with all the firmness necessary to arouse 
the conscience and place it before the alternatives of mortal sin or an act 
of perfect love, so that the soul accepts or rejects its final purpose. 

We have only spoken of the children of the masses, brought up in the 
coarse surroundings of homes without either faith or law. Theirs is obviously 
a particular case. Other surroundings and other causes can be productive 
of the same effects. Cannot the soul and intellect be poisoned in the most 
refined surroundings just as surely as in brutish ones ? Is it not possible 
for science and culture, equally with a lack of education, to lead a mind 
astray, deform it, close it to the whole higher world of truth ? 19% 


Need we apply these considerations to our days ? L’enfance dans 
le monde, a review which without doubt will exercise a far-reaching 
influence for the welfare of childhood, has in its two first numbers 
drawn attention to the material distress of numerous children. ?° 
And, on the other hand, our readers who read the special number : 
State Schools and Christian education *4 know the rationalist in- 
fluence of the secular school. Growing up in these material and 
cultural conditions, are we not to fear that very many human 
beings will come before long to make their personal choice and 
will swell the ranks of irresponsible atheists, and also of irrespon- 
sible amoralists ? It will mean a partial bankruptcy of religion, 
morality, of humanity itself. 


The effect of these same causes will be that a group will be drawn 
to prefer themselves to God when they make their choice of a final 
end. This preference may have been prepared for by an egoistic 


MOP Cis PP) 70-17-75 ; 

20 T’enfance dans le monde, review published by the Bureau International Catho- 
lique de l’Enfance (B. I. C. E.), 31, rue de Fleurus, Paris VI. 

21 Special number of Lumen Vitae, January /March, 1950. 
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childhood, the parents having satisfied all the whims of their 
young heir ; from two to four years, the child chose between his 
likes and those of others; he thus acquires a disposition which 
will influence him when the decisive moment comes to choose 
between the Other and himself. Appearances may be deceitful. 
The saying of prayers is not a certain indication of a virtuous 
choice. We have to see whether the child’s religion is entirely self- 
interested or whether sacrifice plays a large part in it. If a person 
does not go against himself, formalism becomes more accentuated. 


I have spoken of the child whose precocious egoism,if not checked, 
will lead to a real atheism, whatever reassuring appearances there 
may be. It may also happen that appearances are deceitful in 
another sense. A child prefers God to self, but not sufficiently aware 
of Whom he honours, he seems to behave like a non-Christian or an 
atheist. 

In a parish, amongst the children whose parents had not sent 
them to the catechism classes, two or three gave unequivocal 
signs of hostility to religion. ‘‘ It ’s fire and brimstone, ”’ a respec- 
table Christian said to me resignedly. Fire and brimstone ? Well, 
one need not resign oneself to that if the final decisive choice has 
not been made. Besides, are we quite sure that it is ? For one at 
least of these little boys whom I know well, I think it is just the 
opposite. He is devoted to his parents, poor people, I know that 
he has shown marks of extreme generosity to more unfortunate 
comrades, and of delicate feeling towards a little hunchback in 
his neighbourhood... Fire and brimstone ? When I think that God 
is love, I recognize Him and adore Him in that child. And yet, 
he detests me ; when he sees my soutane, his face hardens and I 
dare not show a crucifix lest he blaspheme. All the same, every- 
thing tells me that that child, apparently an atheist, has opted for 
God. But he is like a little boy who fled from his father, imprisoned 
for four years in a concentration camp. When he returned home 
one evening in September 1944, dressed in a strange uniform, his 
face emaciated and aged, the child, brought up by his mother to 
love his father, did not recognize him who had such a large share 
of his affection. He was to be excused. Is the other one less so, 
the child brought up in an anti-clerical atmosphere, taught to dis- 
cover the undoubted faults of Christians and learn only a carica- 
ture of Christianity ? 

I said ‘ Christianity.’ Of others I might well say ‘ God’ and 
religion in general. This is the paradoxical case of these children, 
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brought up in surroundings which are both bigoted and ignorant 
of child psychology, who carry away from their homes false ideas, 
and against which they rise up for the rest of their lives. Despite 
appearances, their case is better than that of true atheists who 
may, perhaps, say some prayers ; it is distressing, however. The 
youngster whom I have just mentioned, generous yet hostile to 
the priest, has not heard the Good News. ‘I am the Truth, ” 
says Christ. This child knows just enough of the Truth to set off 
in the right direction and to have hopes of the goal. But his making 
a decision is threatened : in very few years his awakening senses 
will captivate his curiosity and suggest a new direction for his 
energies. His dislike of the Church is founded on valid reasons, 
but also on ignorance. He turns away from her because he does 
not want to be allied to the egoism, narrowness, pharisaism of 
certain Christians... of all Christians, for we are all to some degree 
egoists, narrow and pharisaic. But his over-all condemnation 
lumps together holy people, revealed doctrine, morality founded 
on dogma, sources of life. In short, as Fr. Paul Claeys-Boutaert 
writes in reference to apparent atheism: ‘* This form of atheism 
conceals an underlying contradiction between what is affirmed 
about God and what is denied about God. Now, every contradic- 
tion bears in itself the seed of decay. Even apparent atheism is 
therefore full of dangers for the individual and for society at large 
and it is highly important not to compromise with it. ’’ 72 All the 
more so, as often the environment is favourable to the develop- 
ment of these seeds of decay. This apparent atheist associates with 
true atheists ; this child who is today fundamentally charitable 
even in his aversions will perhaps soon be on good terms with the 
fomentors of hatred. Now love tames error ; tomorrow possibly 
error will corrupt love. 


If, giving less credence to appearances, we judge as Christians, 
we see the strength and light necessary for a child to make his per- 
sonal choice at the age of reason, prefer God to himself and have 
sufficient knowledge of this God to Whom he makes his offering. 

But, it will be objected, why worry so much about it ? Has not 
Baptism already ensured the choice and is not the child dead to 
sin and risen to life ? And are you not forgetting the Christian 
family whose atmosphere fosters the awakening of the Christian 
personality ? 


22 Loc. cit., pp. 181-182. 
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I would answer that there is no belittling of Baptism to show it, 
not as a closed sacrament, but as wholly directed towards parti- 
cipation in the Eucharistic sacrifice. The faith of the Church and, 
especially, the faith of the Christian parents and godparents, have 
associated the newborn infant with the redemptive Passion of 
Christ. Or, rather, conscious of their responsibilities towards this 
child whom they have contributed to produce, the parents have rat- 
ified the saving will of Christ with regard to this child. A day will 
come when the baptized child will begin to take part in the sacrifice 
of the Mass and associate himself with it in the full possession of 
his personality. The day will come... or it will not. It will never 
come for some children although once or twice in the course of 
their childhood or adolescence they have been bodily present in 
a church where Mass was being said. Effective and personal partici- 
pation in the sacrifice will or will not take place, as Baptism has 
or has not been fully ratified. 

We have not forgotten the Christian family, whose chief mission 
with regard to the child is precisely to help him to direct his ener- 
gies into the right way. But, to say nothing of those who do not 
grow up in such a home, is it superfluous that the Father and the 
Son send the Spirit of love, the Lumen Cordium, to even the most 
privileged of baptized souls at the moment of a choice which is so 
important for the direction of our whole life ? It is of little mo- 
ment from this point of view whether this new divine intervention 
between Baptism and the participation in the sacrifice of the Mass 
should take place soon after baptism or ‘* at the age of reason. ”’ 
When the moment of the great decision arrives, the Councillor 
will enlighten and fortify. Accende lumen sensibus, infunde amorem 
cordibus. 

I have said : it 2s of little moment, because I am thinking of what 
is essential. But I feel a twinge of conscience. In the Latin Church 
canon law fixes the seventh year as the age for Confirmation. 
Outside Spain, where Confirmation is conferred soon after Baptism, 
many show themselves to be quite as reconciled to a delay of 
several years as anxious not to advance the date. Child psychology 
is against them. Sister Mary Hilda, who for more than twenty five 
years has been directing a child clinic at Glasgow, considers the 
third year as the most important for the development of personal- 
ity. Professor Pfliegler at Vienna is of the same opinion : from 2 
to 5 years, the child adopts the fundamental attitudes which will 
characterize his religious life ; from 5 to 7 years, he becomes aware 
of the world, hence his numerous questions. Struck by these, 
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we speak of the first dawn of reason as at about 6 or 7 years. We 
are mistaken ; it is the morning, the dawn has already broken. 
To draw a parallel between the advantages of the seventh year and 
those of an earlier age would be outside the scope of this article. 
We will confine ourselves to putting forward two ideas : the Spanish 
custom is not without psychological foundation ; if circumstances 
forced us to choose between five years and nine, the first would 


be indicated. Moreover, this is the solution envisaged by ecclesias- 
tical legislation. 


B. Confirmation and perseverance. —In the foregoing pages, 
we have dealt only with the first really personal choice. This 
option, however important, is not that of an angel ; it is subject to 
revision. Hence we have the problem of perseverance in well doing. 

If we go back to that illuminating article of Fr. Paul Claeys- 
Botiuaert, we shall not be very surprised to read these lines con- 
cerning a secularizing education : 


Why does not this work of poisoning end in some cases by causing loss 
of reason, that is, of moral reason, when it has been possessed ? A lesion of 
the brain, a disturbance, is sufficient to darken the reason, and God is not 
bound to prevent or arrest the consequences of these accidents by a miracle ; 
could intellectual poisoning never disturb the reason, or should God always 
prevent even by a kind of miracle, the effects on a too weak or ill-trained 
mind ? The Catholic must necessarily be very careful not to multiply abnor- 
mal cases and make too many exceptions to the rule ; but to deny the very 
possibility is a very different matter, and there is no strong reason to warrant 
ata 


The author speaks of ‘ intellectual poisoning ’ of a ‘ too weak 
or ill trained mind.’ But, take away supernatural aid, and the child 
from 7 to 12 years old zs very weak. A child expert, Mee Germaine 
Lary, has written : 


We do not think it would be straining a point to draw the attention of 
educational authorities to this greatly tempted age of 7 to 12. Younger than 
this the child is, materially speaking, timid ; his desires are limited, super- 
ficial. On the other hand, the adolescent is stronger and more reasonable ; 
the family, particularly nowadays, usually leaves him to his own initiative. 
But the ‘7 to 12’ s are truly to be commiserated, or, rather, to be un- 
derstood, very specially, in the hard battle that they wage for the conquest 
of their moral life. 74 


23 Loc. cit., pp. 177-178. . ; 
24 Germaine Lary, Essai sur la conscience morale du petit enfant, in Lumen Vitae, 
I (1946), pp. 518, 525. 
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Now the world of today deals with this child who needs special 
guidance by confusing him, by misdirecting him with a host of 
accepted deceptions: conventional lies, commercialism, partisan 
or nationalist propaganda... his moral resolution needs strengthen- 
ing and everything combines to weaken it. Even supposing that 
without the help of Confirmation, the first personal choice has 
been an excellent one, the sacrament will still be of use, indeed neces- 
sary, for perseverance. This idea is well expressed by a priest who 
has obtained Confirmation for the children in his parish at the dawn 
of their religious sense. 


Confirmation is the sacrament of perseverance. When does perseverance 
begin ? When attendance begins at the catechism class called the ‘ perseve- 
rance class ?’ No, but at the moment when conscious life begins, for the 
perseverance which is meant is fidelity to Baptism, a continuance in the 
life of grace ; this perseverance is the only true one, it is deep, it is the first. 
The Church is aware of this and places Confirmation at the threshold of this 
perseverance. For there is only one perseverance and when that is lacking, 
there are only conversions. 

If Confirmation is deferred for some years, the child’s soul needs greater 
aids which are necessary and he does not receive them for lack of the sacra- 
ment which is intended to supply an increase of strength. His soul enters 
upon its battle in a state of under-nourishment. The fight is unequal, the 
child’s faith is lessened and when the sacrament of Confirmation is suggested 
at the age of twelve or thirteen, it is often too late, and the harm has already 
been done. 

When children have waited for it so long, is not Confirmation merely a 
ceremony and not the reception of a sacrament ? When they are younger 
they come to it with all the fervour of their eager souls and their faith is 
simple and wholehearted *. 


The end of this quotation starts another reflection on the sub- 
ject of personal commitment. 

To delay the reception of Confirmation for four or five years does 
not simply mean putting off a definite participation in the effects 
of the sacrament. In all probability, it actually involves a diminution 
in the intensity and quality of this participation. 

Some psychologists speak of the ‘ psychological optimum’ in 
connection with the teaching of a subject or an educative interven- 
tion. When it is too late, the intervention is disappointing because 
its subject is keen on something else. 


25 Canon BouzERAND, L’dge de la confivmation, in La Maison-Dieu, n° to, pp.132-- 
1335 
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The unfortunate results of a delayed administration of Confir- 
mation make themselves felt. Deprived —I purposely say de- 
prived — of Confirmation between the age of reason and that of 
eleven or twelve, the soul has been spiritually exhausted (if it has 
remained faithful), or else has lost, if not the sense of, at least 
interest in God. In the most satisfactory cases, it has acquired a 
religious knowledge which is the pride of the priest or the catechist. 
But suppose we look more closely into this knowledge ? Does it 
not happen that a child who has not been baptized is at the head 
of the class ? And then, normally, Confirmation being what it is, 
is it surprising that the adolescent of twelve years old presents 
himself to the bishop less well prepared than the child of seven ? 
He will have lost in pliability and openness of mind and heart what 
he has gained perhaps in controllable knowledge. 

But, you will say, in the meantime he has often communicated. 
Yes, and doubtless to this must be attributed the fact that the con- 
sequences of the delay are much less serious with some. All the same, 
one sacrament cannot normally take the place of another, and as 
we shall see in a moment, the eucharistic life itself suffers from a 
marked delay in the reception of Confirmation. 


In the child’s determination and his perseverance we have only 
considered the fersonal relation of man with God. But such an act 
must necessarily have its soczal side : 


For none of us liveth to himself ; and no man dieth to himself... for whether 
we live or die, we are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ died and rose again ; 
that he might be Lord both of the dead and the living (/tom., xIv, 7-9). 


United to Christ, we are associated with His redemptive work... 
This aspect of engagement will be studied in the last paragraph. 


2. Confirmation and the interior life. 


The initial choice and the subsequent acts which confirm it, 
when, for instance, a grave temptation has tested it, impart an 
orientation which may be maintained during months and years 
without a further definite undertaking. 

The soul which elects to serve God and offers itself to Him 
remains in a state of pliability of which it is often conscious. Con- 
scious abandon of oneself is prayer ; it is best realized in the parti- 
cipation of the sacrifice of the Mass. 

In this paragraph dealing with the bearing of Confirmation 
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on the interior life, I will confine myself to the consideration of 
the sacrament in relation to prayer in general and to the Eucharist. 


A. Prayer. — A state of prayer must not be confused with the 
recitation of formulae. 

The modern catechist insists on the necessary association of 
religious experience with the study of religion. To a large extent 
this insistence is well founded and has led to a good development 
in religious pedagogy ; it can be — and often is — exaggerated, 
in which case it encourages a superficial experience to the detri- 
ment of a real progress in the life of faith. 

Now, the early reception of Confirmation is the best way of 
initiating the child into an authentic religious experience and of 
avoiding the pitfalls of the life of prayer. 

Dealing with the trials which are usually the lot of adults who 
are called to a higher state of prayer, Fr. de La Taille writes : 


It is to be noted that this initial suffering is spared to children when God 
gives them the grace of contemplation ; becaus2, their soul, being fresh and 
new, has not yet contracted the habits which hinder the exercise of the 
gifts and dim the light of faith ; hence there is no tearing away to do, no 
living roots to break. Therefore there is a far greater rapidity in the growth 
of the light. That is why it is important that children should receive the Holy 
Spirit when they can best profit by His gifts, that 1s to say, when they arrive 
at the age of the knowledge of God; and thus it is important that they should 
receive the Eucharist at the same age, because the Eucharist is in itself 
the sacrament of charity and charity, as has been said, is the initiator of 
contemplation. So we find with surprise, although we ought to expect it, 
that little children receive their First Communion with such an influx of 
divine gifts as many adults, although pious and exemplary, never receive 
in their lives. 76 


To put back the date of Confirmation is to take away from 
children the chance of experiencing authentic religious phenomena 
under the best conditions. The review Esprit et vie has published the 
testimony of a Russian priest of the Orthodox church referring 
to his pious childhood ;?’ doubtless, his was a privileged case, 
but is not God ready to favour our children if we facilitate His 
approach ? 

Russian piety and Spanish mysticism are no doubt partly to 


26 Maurice DE La TAalILLe, S. J., L’oraison contemplative, in Recherches de Science 
Religieuse, IX (1919), p. 283. 
27 Esprit et vie, novembre 1949, p. 518. 
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be explained by temperamental predispositions. Who would dare 
to state that an early reception of Confirmation, usual amongst 
these peoples, so different in other respects, does not set up fa- 
vourable conditions for the action of remote potentialities ? 

The sacrament of Confirmation does not only contribute to the 
birth of prayer-life: it ensures perseverance at difficult periods. 
At about eight or nine years, reasoning activity develops. The soul 
passes through a crisis of spiritual aridity. Some very pious children 
suffer much from it. Take the little girl who had to be consoled in 
a flood of tears because she ‘‘ no longer loved the good God. ”’ 
It would be fruitless in such circumstances to attempt to revive 
sensible religious ‘ experiences ’ and would only add to the soul’s 
torment. It is the life of faith that must be strengthened. Of course, 
less fervent children do not go through the same sufferings, but 
with them also the normal progress of reasoning activity provokes 
a crisis which may resolve itself into the loss of relish for the things 
of God. That is to say that, especially from eight to eleven years, 
the soul needs the sacramental graces of Confirmation, the sacrament 
of perseverance in prayer and fidelity to the promises. 


B. Confirmation and the Eucharist. — In the article to which I 
have already referred, Mgr Chevrot underlines the necessity for 
an initiation into an enlightened and solid eucharistic piety. 78 Hen- 
ce arises the question of who ought to undertake this initiation ? 
Parents ? Priests ? Catechists ? All have their responsibilities. Please 
God they are able and desirous to carry them out ! But we must 
not presume upon our strength. 


No one, writes St. Thomas, is capable of expressing the suavity of this 
sacrament : by its means we taste spiritual sweetness at its source ; it recalls 
to us the supreme love of Christ in His Passion. It is precisely in order that 
the immensity of this love may be engraved in the hearts of the faithful 
that Christ instituted this sacrament at the Last Supper: a perpetual me- 
morial of His Passion, the fulfilment of the ancient types, the greatest of 
His miracles. He left it as a very special consolation to His apostles saddened 
by His departure. 


And in the same sermon upon the Feast of Corpus Christi, he 
tells why this feast is celebrated after Pentecost : 


In order that we should commemorate the institution of this Sacrament 
at the time when the Holy Spirit initiated the hearts of the disciples into 
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the full knowledge of the mystery of this Sacrament, and also at the time 
when the faithful begins to frequent it. *° 


The Holy Spirit alone is capable of truly inspiring faith in a 
love which is so far beyond our apprehension. No doubt He came 
to us at Baptism and guided us already towards the Eucharist ; 
but it is above all through Confirmation that He introduces us to 
the full knowledge of the Holy Eucharist and teaches to share 
personally in it, rendering our Saviour love for love. 

The Holy Spirit alone, too, can make us understand the trinita- 
rian nature of the Mass. Urged by the Spirit, the Man-God loved 
to the uttermost His Father and men. If we begin by ignoring the 
Holy Spirit, it is probable that we shall never come to the Father. 
And because in a certain sense we shall have isolated the Saviour, 
we shall not have a full idea of His greatness. 

We often complain of the difficulties which lie in our way when 
we are explaining the Mass to children. We seek for the causes 
of their inattention, their apathy during the celebration of Mass. 
And here is one of them : we have never brought them to the bishop 
at the proper moment for him to implore the Holy Spirit to finish 
the work begun by Baptism. The Spirit would have led them to 
the Saviour Who would have presented them to the Father. 


3. Confirmation and religious teaching. 


Catechesis finds itself today faced by an antinomy: in some 
countries, the religious course is thought to be too comprehensive, 
the manuals too detailed for children who are stunted by their 
surroundings and spiritually anaemic ; on the other hand, the need 
for a thorough instruction in religion grows the more profane 
culture spreads and the atmosphere is increasingly secularized. 
Various factors must co-operate for a solution, and amongst them 
an early reception of Confirmation. I cannot enter into all the details; 
I would merely like to bring out three points. 

1. Contemporary philosophy has shown us the part played by 
freedom and love in the progress of knowledge. Blondel’s work has 
been completed by the observations of the existentialists. Thanks 
to them, we understand better nowadays that the knowledge of 
God will grow in a different way according to whether we have 
made our choice for or against Him. In the same way, on the super- 
natural plane, the believer who is actuated by divine charity will 


*® Sermon for the Feast of Corpus Christi, Opuscule 57. 
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discover God in ari@thiex fashion than will the believer who is not 
living in the friendship of God. 


The light of faith, writes Fr. de La Taille, while it resides in the mind, 
does not enter man by his mind, but by the heart ; its gate of entry is there, 
that is the channel through which God distributes it, more or less abun- 
dantly, more or less alive, according to whether love itself is alive in us, 
above all other affection, or, on the contrary, whether self-love is greater 
than love of God and cramps it. 

The life of faith is love : that is to say the union with the principle of life 
which is God, in the community of one spirit. Faith is not united with God 
in the unity of one life unless it is attached to God by charity. Only then 
does it look upon God as being effectively that towards us which He should 
be : another self and more than ourself. This alone is the gaze of friendship 
upon a friend. Until then, it is a gaze upon Him Who wishes to be our friend, 
but is not a gaze of friendship. 3° 


As has been said above, Confirmation has a great influence on 
the most personal choice and on our fidelity to our undertaking ; 
it increases our love of God ; from this it follows that it must play 
a considerable part in the growth of religious knowledge. 

2. From the consideration of the faculties, we pass to that of the 
syllabus or system. We see good progress made. Anything that 
smacks of rationalism is proscribed, the message of the Good News 
is to be addressed simultaneously to the intellect and the will; 
it is presented as the story of the love of God and man’s response 
to it. That is excellent. But this divine meaning of history which 
we desire to impart to children was not perceived by the apostles 
until after the day of Pentecost. Is it out of place to believe that the 
introduction of a kerugmatic system calls for the assistance of the 
Lumen Cordium, a preparation of hearts and minds ? 

3. Finally, there is the problem of method. Great progress has 
also been made here. But also what pitfalls to avoid! Professor 
Arnold hopes that the priests and catechists who are clever at 
applying these new methods will not exaggerate their own part 
and forget the work of the interior Master. 

These active methods rouse the pupil from somnolency, but do 
they not risk occupying him in superficial employments to the 
detriment of interior growth ? The ‘ more soul’ for which Bergson 
called in a world whose spiritual development had not kept pace 
with the technical achievements, would seem to be just as necessary 
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today in the catechetical world. The progress made in methods: 
would lead us astray if the action of the ‘ interior Master ’ were 
not called upon. 

I alluded above to the prey of the Orthodox Church. Perhaps 
religious teaching there lacks solidity ; it is impressive in its mixture 
of study and prayer. We are today trying to associate more intima- 
tely religious teaching with liturgical life and prayer. Should we 
not attain our end more easily if the children were confirmed 
very young ? Is this not a new argument for an early reception 
of the sacrament ? 

In the Religious Week at Puy-en-Velay (2 October, 1942), we 
read a resumé of the instructions given by the bishop to his priests 
in retreat ; this extract will be an authoritative summing up. 


Confirmation is not the sacrament which concludes the catechism instruc- 
tion, but the sacrament of the age of reason, the special grace of which should 
help the child ‘ from inside’ during the time of his first religious teaching. 

To those who object that in that case children would not come to the revi- 
sion catechism classes, Monseigneur answered that we have no right to 
divert a sacrament from the end for which it was instituted. Now, Our 
Lord did not institute Confirmation to serve as a sort of prize for perseve- 
rance at the catechism, but to help the children from the first steps of their 
Christian lessons by the interior work of the Holy Spirit with the fulness 
of His gifts. *4 


4. Confirmation and Christian witness. 


‘** Apostle of Jesus Christ, ’’ the only title claimed by St. Paul. 
There is no more beautiful one: to be sent by Christ as He Himself 
was sent by the Father ; what dignity, what security, what happi- 
ness for a man ! Alas, by misuse, it happens that the most beautiful 
words have their meaning debased, as with ‘ love ’ and‘ apostolate ! ’ 
One has heard the phrase ‘* carry on an apostolate, ’’ as though 
one would say ‘‘ carry all before one. ’’ This gives the impression 
that the apostolate is an outside activity with little respect for the 
interior life of others. One could not deny that this impression is 
sometimes well founded. In order to avoid any misunderstanding, 
I will speak of giving Christian witness, in the full meaning indicated 
above. 

When we talk of modern children, chiefly but not exclusively 
referring to those of the proletariat, secularized or uprooted by the 
war, we are alarmed at the task set them if they are baptized and 


31 Quoted by Canon BouzERAnp, loc. cit., pp. 132-133. 
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desire to live as Christians. They must themselves be the artificers 
of their own perseverance ; they can only do this by labouring at 
rendering their own milieu, their study and their leisure time 
healthy and Christian. 

This is not all. Humanity today sets great hopes on its children. 
It has realized that tomorrow’s peace depends on the education 
given to the children of today. Its efforts in this direction are remark- 
able. But they certainly appear to be too shortsighted. The spread 
of knowledge and a certain uniformity in the instruction given 
cannot supply the place of moral and religious education. Now 
lacking this, children cannot be the builders of the new world ; 
without it, international undertakings will not be sustained by 
the Mystical Body of Christ. The Holy Ghost is the soul of this 
Body. If communities and child organizations were animated by 
Him, the peoples of the world would grow in unity without detri- 
ment to their diversity. 

In order that the Christian child may persevere in his milieu and 
lead it back to Christ, in order that he may collaborate with the 
Holy Spirit in the building up of the Mystical Body and a new 
world, he needs to receive the unction of that Spirit very early, 
all the more so as external restraints are being weakened in favour 
of personal initiative. 


CONCLUSION 


We started at the present stage of religious practice since the 
decree of Pius X on early Communion. The situation is somewhat 
confused. 

In certain countries a * Solemn Communion’ gathers together 
the children of about eleven or twelve years, an institutional 
survival of something now past away. 

Confirmation is administered at eleven, sometimes not. till 
thirteen ; there are priests would favour delay for reasons which 
appear to be plausible: the social aspect of the sacrament, the 
fixing of a more advanced age for the profession of faith... 

This tendency is favoured by the substitution of the expression 
‘ profession of faith ’ for ‘ Renewal of baptismal vows, > and owing 
to this substitution the old custom of Solemn Communion acquires 
a new justification. But there is still an ambiguity. Is the profession 
of faith the ratification on the part of the child of the undertaking 
made by its godparents ? If this is so, it takes place too late. Is it 
an undertaking on the part of the adolescent at a time when a 
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considerable number of them are passing from school to play their 
part in life ? If so, eleven or twelve years old is too young, as ex- 
perience proves. bisa 

These problems raised by sacramental and liturgical initiation 
cannot be solved without consideration of doctrinal and moral 
formation. At the time when the age for First Communion was 
eleven or twelve only children adequately prepared were admitted 
to the Holy Table. Today, Confirmation at eleven or twelve and, 
above all in proletariat milieux, the delayed celebration of Solemn 
Communion (where it takes place) continues to play the part of 
premium for regular attendance at catechism class for two or 
three years. What would become of this were children to be confir- 
med at the age of reason ? 

These practical considerations, however important they may be, 
and however apostolic in their inspiration, cannot authorize our 
diverting in any way the sacrament of Confirmation from its destin- 
ation and supernatural purpose. It is our duty to ensure that 
the baptized child shall reap the benefit from it at the most useful 
time, and the question of catechetical convenience ought not to 
make us hesitate. 

A similar problem had arisen at the time of the promulgation of 
Pius X’s decree. Some priests thought that putting forward the 
reception of first Communion would hamper the thorough study 
of the catechism which was started about the age of ten and did 
not seem possible at an earlier age. Thus in some parts of Germany 
and elsewhere, the Pope’s order was not carried out for many 
years. To the mind of thoughtful men this insubordination was 
extremely harmful to souls whose best interests were being ill- 
judged. In other places, obedience, often hard at first, resulted 
in a happy combining of the sacramental practice and religious 
instruction. Many parishes started a ‘ little catechism” as prepa- 
ration for First Communion. In general, the children attended 
the catechism before Confirmation as regularly as ever, and even 
derived greater benefit from the course. So early Communion 
was not prejudicial to religious instruction ; rather the contrary. 

After a long period of hesitations and discussions, it is rare 
nowadays to find priests who oppose early Communion in order 
to ensure a more thorough study of the catechism. But, apart 
from countries where early Confirmation has been the practice 
from time immemorial, are either priests or laypeople aware that 
Confirmation ought normally to precede the reception of 
Holy Communion ? Do we realize that the experience of the last 
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half century has endorsed the truth of Leo XIII’s declaration that 
delay is not to the advantage of the faithful ? 

We have here once again the verification of the saying of the 
Gospel : ** Seek ye first the kingdom of God and all the rest will 
be added unto you. ’’ Let us suppose Confirmation to have been 
administered at the age of reason. The catechism classes which 
are now preparatory to First Communion will then prepare them 
for Confirmation and the renewal of their baptismal vows. It will 
thereby gain in importance in the eyes of the clergy of the parish, 
the catechists, and, sooner or later, the parents themselves. The 
tremendous importance of the first religious teaching will be re- 
cognized. 

The people will themselves be convinced if the ceremonies 
of Solemn Communion take place around the very First Commu- 
nion. That is the custom in force in South America, the United 
States and in other countries. 

With regard to the profession of faith (which must be clearly 
distinguished from the renewal of the baptismal vows), that would 
take place, not at eleven or twelve, but at the end of the compul- 
sory schooling or at about sixteen or seventeen. It would then 
be the manly enlisting of the Christian on his entering the factory, 
becoming an employee, going on to the higher classes of secondary 
schooling or starting a university career. May one not hope that one 
day soon there may take place for the first time in a parish the 
sober and realistic ceremony of the Christian pledge taken by 
young men and girls, without distinction of social class: all of 
them children of the parish, firmly decided on maintaining and 
increasing its vitality ? 

What about religious training ? And catechism classes ? We 
have not lost sight of them. But, before offering a heavy meal, 
one must first whet the appetite, especially with children. That 
is what we have done. Accende lumen sensibus. Infunde amorem 
cordi bus. The help of the Holy Spirit will make the work less arduous. 
In labore requies. 

His help is needed ; for the choice now lies between coasting and 
deep sea navigation ; risks must be run in faith, which does not 
exclude supernatural prudence ; it does preclude the misalliance 
of faith with human calculations. The coasting is the course of 
catechism lasting two or three years between the ages of 8 and Ir, 
for instance. The deep sea is religious instruction from the infancy 
up to sixteen and beyond, for, whether we are priests or laypeople, 
we should never cease to go forward in the knowledge of our Lord, 
the Mystical Body and the Blessed Trinity. 
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Utopia ? Yes, if the parents continue to leave the religious. 
education of their children to the clergy, if the parish and the 
school do not collaborate in an organic way, if child and youth 
movements take too little interest in other educative milieux. No, 
if each one, conscious of his responsibilities, makes himself co- 
operate with the grace of God; if each respects the position of 
the other educators dealing with the same children and, if needs be, 
is quick to stimulate a sense of responsibility in another ; if in 
case of necessity each is ready to assist for the good of the children. 
Bonum ex integra causa, said the scholastics. A good result can 
only be attained by the interplay of all the factors. *° 

The religious education of the children depends upon sacra- 
mental help. The active collaboration of laypeople in the great 
work of religious education likewise will be easier to obtain and 
more efficacious 7 zfs sacramental base is firm. Also, parents, teach- 
ers and catechists must be reminded of the ‘‘ royal priesthood 
of the faithful. ”’ 

Thanks to this deeprooted collaboration between clergy and 
faithful, the scheme outlined in this article could be realized ; 
a first religious instruction ending at about seven years with the 
reception of Confirmation and the renewal of the vows of baptism ; 
a First Communion with solemn ceremony following closely ; an 
‘ organic ’ collaboration by family, parish, school and the child 
and youth movements would ensure a progressive religious training 
up to the end of compulsory schooling (allowance must be made 
for the defection of some homes and, perhaps, of schools, and ar- 
range for substitutes) ; the solemn profession of faith would take 
place at the end of schooldays or rather later. 

In this materialistic age the Spirit of God breathes more strongly. 
It is comforting to discern His action in the Church and outside 
it. It seems justifiable to relate this effusion of the Spirit to the 
growing devotion to the Immaculate Virgin, on whom the Holy 
Spirit descended on the day of the Annunciation and of Pentecost. 
Her maternal vigilance wishes that so many prematurely marked 
with the stigmata of suffering or evil, shall be earlier marked with 
the sign of the Cross and anointed with the holy oil. 


*2 A volume would be necessary if we were to go into this collaboration. It has 
. been written and will appear this year: Aspects contemporains de la pastorale de 
Venfance by P. Ranwez, S. J. 


The Environment of the Child 


by Louis RaILLon 
Editor of « Educateurs », Paris » 


For some years now much thought has been given to the problem 
of environment and its influence on the individual. As environment 
involves sociological concepts, investigations have been made, 
facts collected, different milveux distinguished, and within these, 
the mentality peculiar to each. We have a human geography set 
out on maps: the variations in the soil due to nature or the work 
of man. For example, in a mountainous region they mark the nature 
of the soil and the lay-out of the villages ; on the map of a town 
district those things which draw men in large numbers are indicated, 
e. g. factories, main centres. The examination of mentality and 
structures offers great interest. It is necessary for any one who 
would understand a people, for all these elements are expressions 
of deep realities. 

But the difficulty arises when one passes from sociology to psy- 
chology. The two should never be identified, although each makes 
use of the other. The person must never be reduced to his environ- 
ment, no matter how great be the influence of this latter. The hu- 
man person is not merely a constant of environmental influences. 
Such determinism would not allow of individual progress, and if 
that milieu were unchristian, it would be impervious to the message 
of Christianity. 


1. The influence of environment : 
ats reality and limits. 


Without belittling the importance of sociological facts, we must 
not exaggerate their effect upon the individual. The marxists, we 
know, want to develop ‘ class-consciousness. ’ They want to make 


1 Born 1922. Licencié-és-lettres. Member of the vigorous group L’ Union des ceuvres, 
31, rue de Fleurus, Paris VI, France (Editor’s note). 
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explicit certain aspirations which, although confused, are none 
the less real. But these aspirations are common to all men. They 
are already there ; and if perchance they do not exist, they are 
elicited. There is no fatalism about it. 

If we leave aside the part played by structures and natural 
conditions of living, we come to reduce the influence of environ- 
ment to a number of individual influences. We are then led to use 
the language of psychology and not of sociology. 

We cannot get far along these lines by following scientific me- 
thods. How can we measure the influence of one mind upon another ?° 
Such mensuration can only be reached by very superficial reactions. 
We soon come up against the autonomy of mind which assimilates 
to itself on external influence. 

We need only reflect upon a child’s development. The elements of 
his individuality are drawn from an environment: yet he soon 
develops characteristics of his own, distinct from those of brothers 
and sisters, even of a twin-brother. Are these differences constitu- 
tional ? They are certainly at the root of individuality. And they 
lead to very different reactions to the same influences. 

One cannot ponder too much on this awakening of personality 
drawing nourishment wherever it finds it and becoming the ‘ self. ’ 
Nine months of life inside mother ; birth, that sudden change of 
milieu ; the long apprenticeship of the senses; the affectionate 
relationship with parents ; the apprenticeship to language, vehicle 
of social communication. By copying others he becomes himself. 
Product of a group, his autonomy increases by dint of successive 
reactions against his family, his first milieu. 

It is here we meet with the most important influences a child 
will ever receive. Metaphysical questioning becomes discernible 
in a child at the age of 5 or 6, and an answer must be given. The 
parents or teachers can provide that answer. Nevertheless, one 
should bear in mind that a further crisis will arise in adolescence. 
The greater the social pressure has been in infancy, the greater 
will be the crisis of emancipation. Some day the child will have to 
choose for himself (perhaps long after the collective renewal of 
baptismal vows). This painful crisis bears its own self-justification ; 
for the individual is responsible for the choice he makes. The crisis 
is not unlike the ‘ Nights ’ experienced by the great mystics. 

At this point, again, a sociological influence is at work. The 
adolescent reaches the phase when he widens his field of action or 
enters the world of work and adults. But the minds function the 
same as before. One influence does not wipe out another. For how 
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otherwise can one explain the fact that one boy will lose his faith 
whilst another strengthens it upon entering a factory ? Of course, 
many elements come into play. Notably, the fact of belonging to a 
sound Christian community, be it the family or the parish. But the 
individual reactions cannot be explained in the last analysis save by 
some interior working which involves the whole past life of the 
person himself. 


2. Influence of environment and 
formation of personahty. 


It is easy to say of a boy that he is the victim of an environment 
that has stifled the faith in him. You cannot do anything against 
environment without the cooperation of persons. And if persons 
are doomed to be victims, we cannot escape falling into a vicious 
circle. 

It is more difficult for an educator to say the boy has been the 
victim of education. From infancy he has been confined in the 
narrow milieu of school life. He is treated as an adult. There is 
not much difference in method between a lecturer developing a 
thought before an educated audience and the teacher giving an 
infants’ class. There lies the ambiguity. Instruction is not merely 
communicating information (as does the lecturer or the teacher), 
it is drawing out the mind ; it is bringing into exercise the child’s 
intellectual faculties, to make him capable of himself acquiring 
a certain culture, to train his judgement so that he can judge for 
himself. 

Instead of that, we have the handing out of knowledge to a 
group of passive children ; it is an intellectual ‘ stuffing’ for an 
eventual leaving certificate. But how many of these children have 
been taught to think ? Because they have not had this essential 
training, they will one day exgurgitate as ill digested food all that 
has been rammed down. The result of seven years at school is 
little or no intellectual curiosity, little or no personality. 

The religion class has its share in this scandalous method and is 
also the victim of it. It is the victim, because the teacher finds he 
is dealing with littered minds. Instead of having young personalities 
before him, he meets with a herd with herdlike reactions. The 
catechist providing essential truths — much more important than 
history or geography — is just another teacher. For the average 
child there can be no greater interest about the catechism than 
about handwriting : every sort of intellectual work has been made 
wearisome, if not painful. Everything is treated alike. And the 
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catechist more often than not aggravates matters by conducting 
a class : this is a far cry from Christian formation which goes down 
into the depths of the man to be. 

What are we to say of those Christian schools where the religion 
class is taken just like any other ? Going to the Sacraments is more 
or less regulated by social pressure. So it is not surprising that 
another social pressure undoes what the first had managed to 
effect ! 

Are educators willing to delude themselves ? It is so hard to 
have doubts about oneself or to own to responsibility for failure ! 
Yet the facts speak for themselves : are there many educators who 
do really concern themselves about the free choice their pupil will 
one day have to make ? Yet that is how the problem of education 
must be envisaged, and within it the problem of religious education. 

Besides making social structures more human and Christian, it is 
a good thing to examine more closely school methods. If the factory 
milieu is harmful to so many youths, what about the school when 
it prepares the boy to enter with head down or eyes closed into that 
factory milieu ? In a word, if the environment is bad, should we 
not do all we can to prepare for it strong characters and not mass- 
produced specimens ? 

The religion class must be integrated in an active pedagogy. In 
some places, groups are already at work on new lines. We ourselves 
have just received a book, the work of such a group, with the title 
Le travail individualisé au catéchisme. A better conclusion to this 
article could not be found than in the following words of Cardinal 
Suhard in the preface: ‘‘ May this teaching, whilst sacrificing 
nothing to solidity of doctrine, be made more and more accessible 
to children and become for them the source of a personal spiritual 
life that will strengthen with the passing of years. ”’ 


Modern Conditions, an Obstacle 
to the Understanding of Christianity 


Consequences for Catechesis and for Preaching 


by Franz ARNOLD 
Dean of the Faculty of Theology, Tubingen 


If modern men find too many difficulties in the way of belief, 
and if our preaching is now passing through a real crisis, it is 
because, despite the progressive dechristianization of modern 
thought, we have tried — wrongly indeed, —to harmonize the 
Gospel and the spirit of the world, Christianity and purely human 
doctrine. Of necessity these efforts — which have not ceased to 
be made since the time of the Renaissance and Humanism — have 
weakened the Christian’s capacity to discern what precisely distin- 
guishes his faith from any other religious belief. 

It is not, then, surprising that in our day there is so little deep 
comprehension of the Deus absconditus of history, Whose mysterious 
ways are beyond our reach, this God Who is absolute Master of 
our salvation and Whose thoughts are not our thoughts, nor His 
ways our ways. 

The notion that the world has of God in these days is nearer 
that of the Greek philosophers than of Biblical teaching. 

God is thought of as the principle, himself immoveable, of all 
movement and all activity, as in Aristotle’s teaching ; he is cqncei- 
ved as the Idea transcending all others by its nobility and sanctity, 
as taught by Plato ; as the Unique and the All, according to Philo ; 
as the Ens a se of scholastic speculation ; as the absolute transcen- 
dent and almost impersonal being, oblivious of mankind, which 
deism presents to us. In other words, what modern man has lost 
sight of is the sense of the God of Revelation, Who isa living, person- 
al God, Whose face is turned towards men, Who speaks to men 
and requires of them that they listen and obey. What he has lost 
is the sense of a God Who is good and merciful, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, the God of the prophets. What the man of today 
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needs is not the God of the philosophers, but the God Who interve- 
nes in the history of the world and of salvation, the God Who judges 
and punishes, Who has pity and consoles, the God Who annihilates 
and saves. The man of our day has lost the idea of this living God. 
He remains a believer in the widest sense of the word, but he does 
not really believe in the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

This state of things obviously has its consequences. The meaning 
of the economy of salvation is obscured. The average Christian 
no longer understands the plan which from all eternity God formed 
in the bosom of the Blessed Trinity of saving fallen man and making 
him a sharer in His own fulness of life and happiness by the Re- 
demption, operated by Christ and continued down the ages through 
His Church. Neither religious sentiment, nor preaching are set in 
the ‘ Christian mystery, ’ for both have come under the influence 
of modern philosophies, neo-scholasticism, polemics, etc., and 
the moral, intellectual, apologetic aspect prevails. It follows that 
today Christianity is for many an assortment of truths that must 
be believed, that is to say, admitted, a collection of laws and 
customs to which one must submit under penalty of damnation, 
rather than the Good News of the coming amongst us of the King- 
dom of God. 

What remains of Christianity is often but a poor relic of natural 
religion, and often enough this natural religion eventually boils 
down to a natural morality. As Kierkegaard very truly says: 
‘¢ The worst evil of our bourgeois world lies in the fact that those 
who are hardly ‘ believers’ in any sense of the word, continue 
to describe themselves as ‘ Christians’. ”’ 

Another characteristic of this so-called Christian philosophy 
is the failure to understand the necessary opposition between the 
Kingdom of God and the Kingdom of this world, between the wisdom 
of the world and the folly of the Cross. In toning down the realism of 
biblical wisdom, they have lost sight of the tragic element in this 
age-long struggle, ever since Lucifer’s fall, between Good and Evil, 
God and the Prince of this world, Christ and Anti-Christ, and they 
do not see that this struggle has grown fierce in the course of 
history. 

But because the opposition between the Kingdom of God and of 
this world is no longer taken seriously, because the attempt is 
constantly being made to reconcile them, many Christians, now 
that they are questioning the validity of human institutions are coming 
to have doubts also about the things of God. And far more people than 
we imagine have lost the faith. Let us not be deceived. The ideas 
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that men have hitherto had about the God who allows so many 
atrocities, the ideas they have entertained about Providence and 
fate, the world and its history, man and human society, nations, 
the State, the Church, the sacraments and worship, grace, virtue 
and sin... all these ideas have been profoundly disturbed and even 
partially destroyed. They are now only of doubtful value, and are 
without kerugmatic dynamism. 

This so-called Christian world was, indeed, too beautiful to be 
true, and it was inevitable that it should crumble. God Himself 
has delivered over this perverse world to the worst catastrophies 
of history ; this world whose beauty is only a deception, this world 
founded upon a false peace, upon a compromise between the King- 
dom of God and the values of this world, although Christ had placed 
a sword between them. 

Kierkegaard puts forward a demand which is confirmed by the 
evils which have fallen upon Christianity in our days : ** We must 
first of all rediscover the Christian message, and this message 
must again be put seriously before this so-called Christian world. ”’ 
Nothing is so lacking to our modern preaching than the distinction 
between the Christian religion and natural religion, the significance 
of what is truly Christian. We must see clearly and distinctly the 
opposition which has always existed between. 
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The world of Revelation is founded upon these antitheses. In 
particular, the Gospel of St. John is erected on the two pillars 
of faith and of unbelief. And is not this true of our own world ? At 
the last analysis, is it notinthe two terms of faith or unbelief that 
all the problems of our present generation can be reduced, whether 
moral or material ? 

On the one hand we observe the atheistic secularizing spirit pene- 
trating deeply into the so-called Christian world. It is the empire 
of Satan, the father of lies, the enemy of peace, the author of all 
evil, the prince of this world. 

On the other hand, in direct opposition with this last, is the world 
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of faith where God reigns. And wherever God is, there is order, 
peace, light, life, truth, liberty, love... 

No compromise is possible between these two worlds. It is for 
man to choose to which of the two he wills to belong. If he does 
not decide, if he does not embrace the faith, he has, by that very 
fact, made his decision, for he sinks into unbelief. It is faith or the 
absence of it which really determines his life. 

The splendid mission of Christian preaching and the first preoc- 
cupation of modern pastoral work is to help men to preserve and 
carry out the decision which they have made to embark upon 
a life of faith. Today, as in the early days of Christianity, preaching 
the Gospel means taking Christ’s message into a world which is the 
enemy of God, it means taking part in the struggle between God and 
this world, it means fighting God’s battles and therefore having to 
suffer much, often enough actually to lay down one’s life like Christ. 
The term ‘ martyrdom ’ was no empty title for the apostolic witness 
in early days. The meaning of ‘ messenger ’ leads straight to that 
other meaning of the same word designating ‘‘ a witness who ratifies 
his message by his blood. ”’ Today as in the beginning the preacher 
of the gospel hears the words: ‘* You are to be my witnesses, my 
‘martyrs ’ to the ends of the earth! ’? His work is a martyrdom in 
witness of the message of the great God. 

His work is in the service of faith and so in the service of man. 
He who proclaims the Word of God places man before an alternative; 
he requires nothing less than faith, that is to say, the submission 
of man to God. And man today lacks nothing so much as faith. 

No, what man needs, is true faith, that humble suppliant faith 
which, far from being complacent with purely human values, 
abases itself and adores... recognizing in God alone the true glory, 
that glory which was manifested in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Faith like this is stronger than all the armies of the earth and 
all human powers. This faith, which fears not death, over- 
threw the synagogue, and both Greece and Romewere broken against 
it. Today again, it alone is capable of putting life into a generation 
which many catastrophies have given over to death, it alone can 
free man from the pessimism of these times to give him new roots 
in God and awaken him to a new life, to the life of a child of God. 

Obviously, if he is to check this nihilism which is spreading 
even among our faithful, the preacher must himself be full of this 
faith which triumphs over the world. His whole being must be 
a witness that in the midst of the catastrophies of history, the agi- 
tations of the infernal powers cannot disturb him, and that despair 
has no hold upon him. 


The Unskilled Workers Milieu 


and Evangelization 
by Claude OLIVIER 


Pari author of ‘ La méche qui fisime encore 7} 


The growing dechristianization of the proletariat causes the 
apostle to ask himself to what extent the failure to get his message 
across is to be attributed to the influence of environment. 

This Christian message is for all. Now, it happens that some 
sections of society understand it, or appear to assimilate it easily, 
while others never get beyond the rudiments, or are not touched by 
it at all. Take for instance, the healthy environment of the country- 
side : among countrymen there is a certain security of existence, 
a stability or employment, little or no want, a tradition of esteem 
for religious or social values, with which are embodied fear of the 
priest, respect for the beadle, deference for the schoolmaster, in 
a word, a respectability which is the guardian of a law abiding 
spirit and of reverence for constitutional authority. In an atmosphere 
like this, where the family still holds sway, for there is room and 
facilities for it, where the children grow up, the adults stay together, 
the Christian tradition is preserved intact, or nearly so ; life models 
itself for better or worse on admitted standards as much of custom 
as of conviction. 

But the surroundings may be injurious or pernicious to Christian- 
ity when it comes amongst the workers in the great cities. 

It should be noted, however, that these milieux are extremely 
varied : even in the large towns a class of skilled workers exists, 
commanding good wages which allow of a standard of living quite 
adequate for the normal upbringing of a family. There also exist 


1 Last year from Maredsous publishing house came a book by Jean DE VINCENNES 
and Claude OLivieR: La méche qui fume encore. It is an objective study of the opi- 
nions and behaviour of adults and children living in a densely populated part of 
Brussels. Their conclusions corroborate those of sociologists who have lately been 
enquiring into the religious situation in the same social milieux, in Great Britain, 
France and Belgium (Editor’s note). 
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in country districts individuals or groups who are out of work, 
illiterate or vagrants who may be described as being in a state of 
destitution. The following description can only truly be applied 
to the lower classes of unskilled workers, who inhabit the worst 
quarters of large cities. But the milieu is not necessarily topogra- 
phical ; the atmosphere with which we deal might be found any- 
where. It is rather a certain strata of society among whose members 
the pernicious influence of their environment makes itself felt with 
greater virulence. 

Let us make it clear at the start that the man in the street is 
just as capable as the countryman for the middle class type of 
intellectual, moral and spiritual development. It is utterly false to 
suppose he suffers from some congenital taint that has a paralysing 
effect. But poverty, weakness, instability, uncertainty, want create 
an atmosphere of inertia, ignorance, fatalism, mistrust and revolt. 
These are the barriers obstructing Christian education, at least in 
its traditional form. 

The word of the Lord only penetrates as a distant and distorted 
echo. There can be no recognition of the divine strength waiting to 
encourage and to help. ¥ 

Material wretchedness immures a human being in a narrow space 
more hermetically sealed than the most closely barred prison 
doors. 

There are other things which hinder the poor from being able to 
raise themselves spiritually, all the more because they play a larger 
part in their lives than elsewhere : the daily paper, the cinema, the 
wireless get them out of the habit of thinking for themselves. 

The sphere of religion is in this atmosphere like a desert where 
prejudices spring up everywhere amongst the shifting dunes of 
ignorance or indifference. 

Christianity imposes a definite discipline upon its adherents, 
it encloses their lives with an inflexible framework. To keep within 
it, an effort of will is required which even an elementary comprehen- 
sion of the great truths makes acceptable. Even the knowledge of 
these truths is, in the milieu which we are considering, distressingly 
insufficient. 

As a fact, the fundamental principles which give human life its 
true meaning, are stated, discussed, explained, in the course of 
religious instruction, even elementary, but in a technical jargon 
inspired by a language which one might describe as dead. 

The simple-minded of good will listen to this traditional tongue, 
but they do not understand any of it, and they tire. The vocabulary 
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of the museum is never a popular speech : the man in the street does 
not look things up in a dictionary. They have to see for themselves, 
they want facts, they are intuitive. They are happy among concrete 
things ; they lose their footings amongst ideas. 

It is indispensable to think and reflect for oneself if one is not 
to slide into pure automatism. But to think and reflect presupposes 
leisure and a tranquillity of mind which only a minimum of 
comfort in life can assure. When the problem of how to exist is a 
pressing one, one has not time for explanations and arguments. 

An excess of work, especially of work at the conveyor-belt, 
brutalises man and renders him incapable of assimilating spiritual 
things. This animal existence makes the Christian life extremely 
difficult, even impossible, for one becomes unable to relish higher 
relaxations. Too much work favours immorality by making mastery 
of oneself difficult. Selfishness takes hold. The need is to enjoy 
oneself, to forget. One cannot resist. 

On the other hand, one should not consider the question of 
wretchedness solely from the point of view of wage-earning. Moral 
wretchedness is the result of promiscuity, overcrowding, dirt, 
the exhaustion and enervation which are the inevitable conse- 
quences of the dislocation of the family due to need for the wife 
to work in a factory. All this, together with the continual oppor- 
tunities for debauchery in the workshops, constitute an endless chain 
generating immorality, which in its turn causes wretchedness. This 
terrible vicious circle makes a Christian life practically impossible 
—as Mgr Ancel says — without heroic faith. 

The soul of the working class is no different from that of other 
people. The manifestations or the consequences of the elemental 
passions are however more brazen, more animal, more aggressive. 
In this atmosphere of misery in which so many human beings are 
struggling, in an unstable, incoherent milieu, in which propaganda 
of all sorts clash, the natural uprightness of conscience is not a 
sufficient safeguard, the instruction and education requisite for a 
minimum of material and spiritual equilibrium are lacking. But 
with an inexorable constancy moral failings bring about their 
consequences, which are tragic indeed. 

From that, and that above all, revolt springs in the heart. It 
is not a favourable climate for the germination of the religious 
seed. This revolt is directed against the existing world with its 
legal and moral structure and all the values indissolubly linked 
with it. Religion appears as one of these. Their idea of the Church 
is that of an institution which has sanctioned and upheld the 
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existing order of things all down the ages. Now, the proletariat 
in its entirety is born outside this order. Thus all that the Church 
has tardily undertaken by way of alleviating conditions, appears 
as a means of self protection against the reactions or vengeance of 
a class which has become dangerous. 

None of her efforts have appeared to be a questioning of the 
established order of things, but rather they have all seemed to 
take its legitimacy for granted ; they have simply been reminders 
of the obligation of Christian charity and of the responsibilities 
of those whom God has privileged. 

The masses do not think things out ; the ideas which we have 
just quoted, reduced to their most simple and crude terms, cir- 
culate amongst them and contribute to render suspect a religion 
which still has its place amidst the values of this world, and is one 
of the bases of the philosophical and moral system upon which 
that world is built. 

The feeling of perpetual inferiority and irremediable dependence 
creates in the popular mind an irresistible tendency towards the 
throwing off of all restraint of whatever kind, a true revulsion 
against all discipline. In seeking to counteract subjection, man 
delivers himself over to moral licence which gives him the illusion 
of liberty. No one can conceive that it is possible to refuse oneself 
any gratification, the primary instincts overcome the faculties 
of judgement. 

Nothing is of importance except the immediate material present 
and its needs. Making ends meet absorbs all their energy. This 
inevitable materialism, to which social security has not brought 
any efficacious remedy, is an encouragement to the more and more 
unbridled search for pleasures of the senses. The only restraint to 
this is the fear of running foul of the police. 

The mentality of these people is excessively simplified. The 
code of individual conduct is regulated by the behaviour of others. 
‘** Everyone does it, therefore... ’’ Perched like the cock on the 
steeple, the law is only seen by the dreamers who go about with 
their heads in the air. 

The masses adapt the Christian precepts to their life and conven- 
ience. ‘* Religion is not for us, but for the rich...’ The erroneous 
opinions which hold sway, a tissue of errors and prejudices tend to 
justify the most reprehensible conduct and constitute a kind of 
moral code to which they adhere, come what may, without attemp- 
ting to look below the surface. 
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With an atmosphere such as this, is it necessary to explain in 
what way and to what extent it is impervious to religion ? 

By religion we mean doctrine, worship, morality and organiza- 
tion. If we take these four elements as constituting the essence of 
the Christian life, then we must admit its total failure among the 
masses. The Christian life as it is too often taught and preached, 
looks like an ecclesiastical message rather than an evangelical one. 
When we come across a man who is totally ignorant of religion, 
we tell him of eternal life, the means to it, the many pitfalls on 
the way, — the decalogue with its distinctions somewhat like a 
penal code, and the ecclesiastical laws — so that a fall may irre- 
mediably compromise the happiness which we have tried to de- 
scribe. 

Hence, in the simple-minded arises an instinctive and uncon- 
scious feeling that Christianity is impracticable because it is shown 
to them first of all as commands and prohibitions. 

Now, the Christian message is above all a glad tidings which 
should increase happiness and peace among men. No need to disas- 
sociate the Gospel from the Church, its depositary. But we must 
confess that the latter very often hides the former for those whose 
milieu we have been describing. 

Consequently, the man in the street mistrusts the Christian 
religion, in which he sees only an ecclesiastical organization, the 
language of which he does not understand ; or else he is indifferent. 
In any case, if he does happen to accept the general lines of it, 
he rejects the parts he does not like or finds impracticable. 

Although so impervious to the entire Christian message as usually 
presented, the proletariat is not so to the essence of the Gospel 
message. It is only necessary to get into personal contact with the 
people and to replace instruction by a living testimony, to appeal 
to their deepest sympathies (of which they do not speak because 
they cannot express them) ; one will then realize the sympathy or 
welcome they have for the man who truly speaks to them of Christ... 

The Christian message is spiritual before everything. The only 
real obstacle to it would seem, therefore, to be materialism. The 
obstacles are poverty, heredity, ignorance ; others more serious are 
money, luxury, sin, among the possessing classes. 

Poverty is an obstacle to understanding, but certainly not to 
grace. Wealth stifles both understanding and grace. 


The Gospel and African Customs 


by J. NicoLet of the White Fathers 


Missionary at Ruwenzori, Uganda? 


The group embracing Hamites, Bantus, Pygmies of Central 
Africa, comprise the great missions of Uganda, Ruanda-Urundi, 
and part of Tanganyika. In the folk-lore of these peoples is to be 
found a highly interesting store of centuries old customs and tra- 
ditions. 

The ‘ Dark Continent, ’ as Stanley called it, only began to receive 
the preaching of Revelation some 70 years ago. For some years 
chiefs and their people viewed the strange new preaching with 
surprise, expectation and curiosity. This novelty set before them 
by foreign missionaries, Whites, coming from some unknown coun- 
try, speaking their language badly, almost completely ignorant 
of all their traditions and customs, which were unflatteringly 
labelled ‘ Obukafiri ’ (paganism), seemed very mysterious to them ! 
And, on the other hand, these natives, although intelligent and 
endowed with native wit, were unable to account exactly for their 
ancestral beliefs, they could not analyse them and make some sort 
of synthesis. They were quite satisfied to follow traditional beliefs 
and practices. 

When they grasped the meaning of the Christian message and 
the purpose of the Church’s mission, with help of God’s grace, they 
came to adopt the teaching of Revelation. But the missionaries 
had to acquire a deep knowledge of the languages, they had to 
keep in close contact with the people and study their ethnology, 
and to exercise great tact to induce at least some of the more intel- 
ligent and less superstitious to give their ideas about their ancestral 


* Born at Carpentras, 1884, Rev. J. NIcoLET studied in the diocesan seminary, 
Avignon. In 1906, after military service, entered the novitiate of the White Fathers 
at Maison-Carrée (Algiers),Ordained priest r910, went to Uganda where he has been 
working for forty years. As missionary, interested in the linguistic ,ethnographical, 
ethnological, historical, geological problems. — Temporary address : Carpentras, 
Saint-Dominique, Vaucluse, FRANCE (Editor’s note) 
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worship... At length, after many labourings, the missionaries 
entered the sanctuary of ancient beliefs, where are kept jealously 
guarded secrets, whispered only by a few reliable old men. 

The medley of these traditional beliefs comprises : 1) An ancient 
stock of truths which perhaps form part of the original treasury of 
primitive man ; 2) an almost inextricable jumble of superstitions, 
beliefs and practices more or less of the magical order ; 3) a body 
of customs, perhaps indifferent in themselves, which form the 
warp and woof of the native’s life, the meaning and morality of 
which depends principally on the intention of the individual. 


1. The ancient stock of truths. 


The natives, even the women, with their far more simple ideas 
and elementary vocabulary, have the true idea of One God: The 
Being who is: Nyakubaho, and is eternal: Nyakashangwaho. — 
Nyamuhanga, Ruhanga, Katonga, meaning the ‘ Creator ;’ Atu- 
bésyaho : the Preserver ; Atureberera: Providence... 

They have the notion of the survival of the principle of life, the 
wmmaterial, the soul, — of an original test that ended in a catas- 
trophe — of man created for life, with the task of working to in- 
crease that life — of the problem of evil: spiritual forces fighting 
against life...—the need for a ‘ liaison’ between suffering human- 
ity and the great and good God, Who is so far off — of the Unity 
of this God, but also of a divine Trimty : Nyamuhanga : the Creator, 
Kazéba : the Great Sun, divine Light, Rugaba : distributor of divine 
gifts. Each of these three is God, possessing a divinity which is 
essentially and numerically one. (This Triad is not the Trimourti 
of India or the Egyptian triad.) 

The idea of communal humanity. — The increase of their numbers 
has caused man gradually to divide into tribes, castes and clans. 
In Bantu Africa, the clan is the descent in the male line from the 
same ancestor. All the members of this clan have the generic name 
of this ancestor, and the totem which he has left to them. The Totem 
is the venerated symbol by means of which all the members of a 
clan recognize each other. These members, whether dead, living 
or still to be born, are solidary like links on a chain. Together they 
constitue an immense community. He who has the misfortune to 
be impotent, is like dead wood as far as the clan is concerned. He is 
looked upon as accursed. Fruitfulness in the male, here as in India 
and ancient Egypt, is looked on as a divine emanation. It has a 
quasi-divine name Bugingo. The worst insult, curse, vengeance, 
is ‘ Ninkucwa aha bugingo ’ (I wish you sterility !)... The import- 
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ance which is given to the clan and community life should be an 
element to exploit in the teaching and practice of Christianity in 
the scheme of the Mystical Body of Christ and the Communion 
of Saints. And also for the working of family and social Catholic 
Action. 

The idea of sacrifice. — The customs connected with the sacrifical 
rites can furnish the catechist with useful examples for the explana- 
tion of the Christian sacrifice. The place of sacrifice : Itambiro ; 
the purificatory rites imposed on the sacrificer : Okutendekwa ; the 
matter of the sacrifice: Ekitambwa; the offering to the triune 
divinity : Okurabuka, to spirits: Okuhonga or Okuterekyerera or 
okubandwa according to circumstances ; the burning of the offerings 
in the sacrifical fire : Okusiviza ; the eating of the remains of the 
victim by the participators in the sacrifice in symbol of unity or of 
communion : Okugaburirwa... 

The idea of prayer. — We have mentioned above the fundamental 
need of man for an intermediary between himself and the inacces- 
sible God. The need for help: okujunwa. Having no better, they 
address themselves to disincarnate spirits : Abazimu. Hence comes 
the animist belief and its rites. The word used by the animists 
for prayer to the divinity and above all to the spirits is Okwetongyeza 
(the reflective and causative form of the verbal root ‘ tonga ’, 
which means to implore pardon or ask for help). — All this could 
very well be transposed into a Christian sense of prayer with a 
minimum of explanation. + 


1 The Rev. Fr. TEMPELS, O. S. F., has a thesis in his Philosophie Bantoue et Caté- 
chése Bantoue which is correct, although its conclusions must not be exaggerated. — 
Thus, God created man for ‘ life, ” with the command to work at the strengthening 
of this life. From the native’s point of view it is good to contribute to personal 
or clan life and all that acts or could act against this life is bad. With the Bantu, as 
with all men, the problem of suffering and of evil is disconcerting. And yet God is 
good in His essence. One dare not blaspheme. But He is far off. A curse lies heavy 
on humanity. In his confusion, man has thought to find the key to the problem 
in the belief in spiritual forces (spirits) or magic (amarogo) which are always bad and 
agaist the life. In order to find out the action of these contrary forces, their inten- 
tion and their harmfulness, and their counteraction one calls in prophets, diviners 
or sorcerers. In despair (Okuldga) it has been thought that a means can be found 
to combat the adverse powers and save the ‘ life ’. Only Christianity, faced with 
this medley of mistaken fears filling the mind of the native, can make him under- 
stand the meaning of suffering and the problem of evil. In proportion as Christianity 
is able to raise this curtain of terrors it will have helped these peoples to liberation 
from the most inept of tyrannies to civilize, pacify and enlighten them. 
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2. Errors to be eliminated. 


A. Mistaken ideas. — Fear of the spirits. Trust in these same 
spirits. Terror of magical influences, of multiple sorceries. A rever- 
ential fear of ritual objects, or magical ones, inherited from ances- 
tors (ebisingo, amahembe, engisa...). The making and trafficking 
in amulets, and trust in them. The anxious terror of all influences 
which are supposed to be directed against the vital force in itself 
or another. An infinitude of superstitions. The ‘ post hoc ergo 
propter hoc ’ — the supposed influence for evil of a word, a deed 
or a threatening gesture. 

B. Practical mistakes. — Having recourse to small sacrifices 
(to familiar spirits : Okuterekyerera) or large ones (to the superior 
spirits, national ones : Okubandwa). The more or less direct sharing 
in these sacrifices... the construction or preservation of ritual huts 
(enddro) looked upon as the habitation of certain spirits... the 
offering of drink, food or sacred fire (okuhemberera) before these 
nddro... Dances and ritual songs... acts of reverence towards the 
MOON, €tC....° 


3. The ancestral practices and customs 
which should be kept up as far as 
possible. 


There are a quantity of practices and customs which, indifferent 
in themselves, are moral in their intention. They are often disfi- 
gured by superstitions ; but instruction and a minimum of good 
will should eradicate these. 

These customs are interesting to cultivate because they form a 
large part of the decoration and support of native life whether 
individual, family or social. They are, in fact, a kind of code of 
local civilization. They form the framework of the principal acts 
of life : childbearing, birth, marriage, death and burial, mourning... 
They are surrounded with many rules, often superstitious, and with 
numerous and varied rites. In consequence it is a delicate matter to 
purge them. 

In this task it is important to conserve as far as possible the frame- 
work of the native tradition and mentality. The fact must be 


3 Doubtless this work of elimination will take more than a day, nor is it easy. 
It may last for centuries and one may never come to an end of it. Is the extirpation 
of our old European beliefs a total one ? But the great thing is that the fight should 
begin and be carried on perseveringly. 
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established that the Gospel has not come to sweep away all that 
is indigenous in order to ‘ europeanize’ them but rather to en- 
lighten, direct and save by revealed truths, without failing to 
assimilate all the native habits of language, customs and art which 
can be found to accord with the Christian spirit. 

Are these not the only tactics which are wise, prudent, charitable, 
truly in the tradition of Christianity, deriving from the Apostles 
and especially from Saint Paul? Is it not true that this method has 
always been that of the preaching of the Gospel ? In China, Japan, 
above all in India, if it had been better employed under the auspices 
of the Portuguese, would not a dynamic Christianity have been the 
result, much deeper and broader than is the case now ? And in 
our day, when the nationalist idea and the phobia against the 
foreigner, especially the European, are so strong, is it not more 
necessary than ever that the Church should appear freed from the 
label of exoticism and integrated in the deep life of the people ? 
Besides, that is the line of the instructions to missionaries from 
the S. C. of Propaganda. And is it not even the wise and prudent 
counsel from the natural point of view ? 

Catechetical pedagogy is a great art. Even in our old western 
Christendom has it not still to find its true method and formulae ? 
Has it not been greatly handicapped by the very academic appar- 
atus with which it has been supplied ? In spite of the best will in 
the world it has not succeeded in freeing itself of that handicap. 
But, by force of habit and through fear of innovations we have 
borne this ‘ antiquated ’ method to the ends of the earth! So the 
natives are taught catechisms, prayers, chants and explanations 
under a form which, no doubt, are orthodox, but unintelligible. 
And thus in spite of all efforts, our catechesis continues to appear 
exotic, foreign and neither live nor life-giving. 

The catechetical effort which is called for is to offer to Christian 
men the ‘ Lumen Vitae ’ in all its fullness, under a form and in 
words which are assimilable, adequate vehicles of the Light and 
the Life ! 


The Inner Milieu of the Catechism Course 
by Joseph Cotoms, P. S. S. 


Associate Directoy of «lV enseignement religieux », Lyons 1 


In our efforts to adapt our religious teaching to the child’s 
surroundings and to the mentality which these create, we must not 
forget that there is as it were an ‘ inner milieu, ’ a supernatural one. 
The catechism in daily life. In natural daily life certainly ; but first 
of all in supernatural daily life. It is not adaptation which makes 
the religion class something live : it is life itself which demands that 
the adaptation be made. 

We should become more aware of what supernaturally makes the 
catechism live. We must define the dimensions of this interior 
world without which our teaching would be lifeless. 

These are : 

— The Christian message to be transmitted, 
— The soul of the child who receives the message, 
— The Christian community in which the message is given. 


I, THE. CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 


I. — The Christian message has a fullness, beauty and purity 
which must be respected. You know saint Paul’s words : 


But let every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. For other foun- 
dation no man can lay, but that which is laid ; which is Christ Jesus. Now if 
any man build upon this foundation, gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, 
stubble ; every man’s work shall be manifest... If any man’s work abide which 
he hath built thereupon : he shall receive a reward. If any man’s work burn, 
he shall suffer loss (I Cor. III, 10-15). 


1 The curriculum vitae of the Reverend CoLoms has been briefly outlined and 
works listed in the editor’s note accompanying his first article (II, 1947, p. 343). 
Since then, the II and III volumes of Aux sources du catéchisme have appeared 
and have been received with enthusiasm amongst catechists. — Address : 6, avenue 
Adolphe Max, Lyon, FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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And the Council of Trent tells us : 


...in this consists all Christian knowledge... ‘¢ to know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. ’? A teacher in the Church will, 
therefore, use his best endeavours that the faithful desire earnestly ‘* to 
know Jesus Christ and him crucified ’’... (and because the Law and the Pro- 
phets depend on love)... the love of God should be so strongly insisted upon 
by him, as to show clearly that all the works of perfect Christian virtue can 
have no other origin, no other end than divine love (Preface to the Catechism, 
N° 13, 15). 


And Cardinal Suhard has reminded us of the necessity of a synop- 
tic presentation of the Christian message. 


The time has come to teach, speak, spread the Gospel which heals and 
saves. Do this, but profit by the lesson. What is it that has caused, and still 
causes, the prestige and spread of atheist materialism ? It is because it is 
organized : it forms a whole. Never commit the mistake, catechists and Christ- 
ian teachers, which is as injurious to dogma as it is ruinous to action, of 
presenting Christianity in scraps and detached pieces. Never cut off what 
is living; do not dismember it under pretext of logic or urgency. Show 
Christianity as a whole. Do not stifle your message under minutiae.Go straight 
to the heart of the mystery. Do not hold souls back without good reason ; 
plunge them at once into the life of Christ and the Church. Do not imagine 


that this ‘‘ method ”’ is an easy solution, it requires much knowledge and 
exactitude. 


The inner milieu of our catechesis is cramped and stifled when 
for instance : 

— Christ disappears under the theological edifice which men 
have erected in order to discover Him, 

— Christian ‘ practices’ are not firmly established in charity, 

— The Infant Jesus receives more emphasis than Christ crucified, 

— Christ glorified is not given His full significance and the Resur- 
rection is only treated as one miracle among others, the chief of 
miracles, 

— The reign of the Spirit, sign of the messianic times, is not 
brought into relief by a history of the Church in which Christ 
attains His fulness. 

— The Old Testament does not appear as the mysterious and 
splendid germination of earthly prayer calling down dew from 
Heaven... Rorate caeli desuper. 

Now, you will understand that the Christian mystery can only 
be treated in its fulness and in its right perspective by catechists 
who have themselves received a sound doctrinal training. Good will 
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and zeal are not enough, as Cardinal Suhard tells us in another 
passage : 


--All apostolate which has not this basic conviction is doomed to failure. 
Does that mean that conviction is enough ? Certainly not. Fervour does not 
make up for competence. From a distance, catechism teaching looks easy ; 
a matter of the heart and devotion. Nearer at hand, we find that it is a work 
of intelligence, knowledge and capability. 


Good will and religious fervour do not prevent the child’s faith 
from being enclosed in narrow propositions and formulae which 
will later be as tight as a straight jacket for the adult. 

A live catechism teaching means giving the faith in all its purity 
and fulness, and for that we must have trained catechists. 

First comes the training of parents — maternal love does not 
prevent mistakes in the care of the child’s body, and still less in 
teaching the faith. If we want parents to catechize their children 
as they ought, they must be given instruction in Church to that 
end. Without looking too far ahead, our secondary institutions, 
both for girls and boys, in conformity with directives for the entire 
nation, should be able to attempt such education, by preparing a 
programme of pedagogy and by organizing the practical courses 
required. 

Training of catechists for schools and parishes. It is scandalous 
that much more time and care is given to securing a teacher’s 
diploma than to getting a catechist’s diploma. A catechist is almost 
afraid to show himself, and in the eyes of many is something of a 
freak. Let us make way for the Holy Spirit, and may Christians 
meditate on the great respect they owe to the word of God offic- 
ially taught. 


2. — The Catechist is not a professor of theology. The latter is 
chiefly concerned — as theologian — with taking stock of revealed 
truths and enunciating, for example, the relations between Father, 
Son and Spirit, between the two natures in Jesus Christ or, if he 
is doing positive theology, in defining the message of saint Paul or 
saint John. 

The catechist profits by this work of the theologian. However, 
he does not need this exact analysis of mystery. He has in view an 
education, a spiritual equipment. He is concerned with handing on 
a message of life. He is a herald announcing good news, and he 
must present it in such a way that it causes wonder, joy and con- 
version. 
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For this reason a twofold aim enters into his teaching : 

1° The catechist endeavours to make known the importance in 
life of each of the mysteries he teaches. He must have made real in 
his own life the matter he is teaching. It will be a help to faith, hope 
and charity, not simply an exercise for mind and memory. 


What can I say of the Trinity, so that it will bring about in the children an 
attitude of recollection, adoration and charity ? 

How present the Redemption so that it shall evoke gratitude, joy at liber- 
ation, the certainty of being already risen by hope ? 

And, when I speak of the Eucharist, am I going to try and explain with 
clumsy words and false images that Jesus is hidden in the host ? Should I 
not rather try to place the children in a certain attitude towards the Blessed 
Sacrament by explaining what Jesus is saying to them in it ? 


2° The catechist will therefore study personal dispositions of 
his pupils — not merely from their secular surroundings, but from 
their temperament, their spiritual development ; and from the 
mentality peculiar to a whole people. 

The Jews were too eager for miracles, and saint Paul reproached 
them for it. Today, with some children the stories of miracles are 
not always a reason for belief. 

_.Now all this demands on the part of the catechist, not merely 


~ doctrinal study, but personal reflection so that the truths of faith 


Soe 


become living for him. He should have personal experience of the 


\ transforming power of what he has to teach. 


Only he who participates in the life of the Trinity knows how to 
speak of it with conviction. 

Only he who knows what it is to be liberated and to conquer in 
temptation can tell of the Redemption adequately. 

Only he who sees the whole mystery of faith in the Host can 
explain the doctrine of the Eucharist. 

Thus we see once more how great is the importance of this interior 
milieu of the catechist. 

In the secular classroom, the human mind reigns ; in the catechism 
class, the presence of God reigns — made manifest especially 
through the catechist. The word of God, preserved in the dead 
letter of the Bible, and even more mummified in the text of the 
catechism, becomes alive in the person of the catechist, just as a 
stave of music becomes alive in faith, hope, sorrow or joy when 
interpreted by an artist. 


ye A live catechism means a live catechist. 
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II. THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF THE CHILD 


1. —I cannot understand a book about mountains or valleys 
if I have never seen these things with my own eyes in my own 
country, if I have not the experience of what is a mountain or a 
valley. Book knowledge and oral knowledge presupposes a personally 
experienced knowledge. If this is lacking, or if the book knowledge 
does not fit with it, then the book bears no meaning for me ; it 
may be learnt by heart, it may provide words, it does not enter 
into the living person. Any full understanding is built upon some 
experience ; it makes this experience more conscious and prepares 
the way for further experiences. 

Now this principle of teaching is also applicable to the catechism. 
How can anyone understand a lesson on prayer who has never 
prayed ? How can a person who has no sense of guilt take in a 
lesson on the Redemption ? If I have no experience of a parish 
community, what good can I get out of a lesson on the parish ? 


This is why catechism classes should be conducted in ae 


to the religious experience of the children. The pedagogical value of 
a syllabus, does not lie chiefly in its content of truth, but in thé 
fact that it is adapted to the religious experience of the child and | 
answers the questions the child would put if he had permission. 


If then I talk about sin to a child, it is because he is at least capable of 
committing it, he has an idea of the gravity of his decisions, he understands 
a little of what his soul is and what God through his parents bids him do. Or 
else my instruction will consist in making him understand these things if he 
does not do so already ; and what I say will be to help him to resist the real 
temptations to which he will be exposed. 

If I speak to this child of Mass next Sunday, I take for granted that he 


| en 


knows it is a Sunday, that he has religious experience of it, and I also take 


for granted that he will go to Mass on the following Sunday. 


2. — Religious experience is dependent on many factors, e.g. 
temperament, grace, milieu. 

But religious experience depends also on the age of the child. 
At any given age, the child will only absorb what interests him. He 
will not take on anything that is beyond his age. 

Good religion teaching will be that which keeps pace with the 
child’s progress, and is being continuously adapted to his changing 
needs and interests. ; 

The religious experiences and needs of the child are varied and 
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deep, even though they be unthinking and confused. We must 
not choke him with a potted course of theology ; rather we must 
arouse in him, first, the sense of God, to whom we pray as to a 
person present before us, who hears, understands and protects us ; 
then — the sense of obedience to God, friendship with God and 
charity to our neighbour. 

When a child of 12 has already been through some religious 
experience, the outward things in the Church and the spiritual 
life, such as hierarchy, sacraments, religious exercises, mean some- 
thing to him. The practising Christian begins to shape itself in 
him. 

It is the stopping of catechism classes at 12 which explains 
why most Catholics have no intense spiritual life and why the 
teaching they once received has no great hold on them. 

Good religion teaching does not stop just when the mind is 
about to open 

— to the history of the Church, 

— to the importance of personal effort and success, 

— later on, to social values, first abstract and then materialized 
in daily work and duties of state, wherein a Christian learns the 
value of a high ideal. 


3. — Think how narrowly confined is our teaching of religion. 
In many parishes the faith has to be developed between the ages 
of 9 and 12. We talk of slum-dwellers — there are lots of people 
living in spiritual slums, I mean those who receive no religious 
instruction just at the ages when great spiritual development is 
likely, from 4 to 8, from 12 to 14 and 18. And why stop at 14 or 
even 18 ? The man goes on learning ; he continues to acquire some 
degree of professional training. Alas, his religious experience, if 
it continues at all, is often half-starved. 

A living catechism teaching is one which goes through the whole 
course of life. 


Ill. THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL MILIEU 


Individualism of any kind is false; this applies to religious 
individualism. Catechization is carried out in a social milieu, 
the Church. In the Church and through the Church personal 
religious experience is born and develops. 

A good catechetics will always draw from the rich, pure well-springs 
of the Church, 
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1. The Christian family. — The supernatural milieu of the 
Church envelops the child in various ways. First of all, through 
home life : baptism, marriage, communion of parents, the whole 
Christian behaviour in the home. 

Saint Augustine addresses the father of the family : 


Act as our curate in your homes. The bishop is so called because he watches 
over others. Each one therefore ought to consider that an episcopal charge is 
laid upon him in his house as regards the faith of his household (Sermon 94, 
P. L. XXXVIII, 580, I). 


We are all aware of the misfortune for the child when a Christian 
atmosphere is lacking in the home. With infants the devoted work 
of catechists is only a make-shift ; it can never be a substitute for 
the influence of the parents. Yet even so, we must not despair : 
the religious instinct is so profound, grace is so powerful, and the 
climate of a catechism class so bracing to the child, that Christian 
sentiments can be aroused, developed, and led on to bear glorious 
fruits. 


2. Parochial instruction. — Christian families form a parish, 
for the parents are parishioners. Very soon they bring their child 
to the church and receive visits from their parish priest. While 
still at home, the child is already in the Church and nurtured by 
the parish. 

But when he leaves home and goes into other surroundings, 
when he goes to the catechism class, then, more specifically, he 
enters the parochial milieu. 

The catechism class is taken by the priest or by a catechist, 
and each of them brings the Church with him, the presence of 
Christ in the Church, by means of their words, their spiritual life 
quickened by the sacraments and by their charge received from 
the bishop. 

The religious experience of the child thus takes on a ‘ parochial 
form. ’ He gradually finds out for himself what the parish is 

— in his inner life from 7-9, 

— in its organizations, practices and sacraments about 9-12 
years, 

— in its community ideal and practical helps. 

For a long time he willnot get any further in his actual experience, 
unless it be on the occasion of a visitation by the bishop, some 
travel made, some diocesan activity, some reading of Catholic 
newspapers. All this is built up on parish experience which remains 
the basic element. 
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I must emphasize, however, that if a total and normal religious 
experience presupposes a group having a leader round whom they 
unite for the Eucharist, and the members of which collaborate in 
the same works of prayer and apostolate, there is a social Christian 
milieu wherever Christians work together in groups, deriving 
strength from the Eucharist and instructions from the hierarchy. 
For many perhaps, it is this group which represents the Church. 
/ But what needs to be asked here is whether the parish is giving 
¢ the child the experience of an authentic religious life and if, accord- 
“ing to his age, he is able to find out by means of it, what the true 
standards of a Christian life are ? The answer to this depends on 
the parochial community itself ; if it is missionary, it will shape 
missionary souls; if prayerful, it will shape men of prayer ; if 
joyful, it will form souls who will experience the reality of the 
Redemption and Resurrection ; if formalist and stereotyped, it 
will damp down the souls whom it guides ; shut in upon itself, it 
cannot develop a missionary zeal. 


A live religious teaching is given in a live, active parish. 


There is another question to be asked : does the parish attempt 

to give its children their place in parochial activities according to 
their age ? The active method ought to be employed, not only in 
the catechism class, but in the whole parochial life. Children and 
adolescents should be given tasks in the parochial fétes (cf. the 
pleasure of the little ones who throw flowers in front of the Blessed 
Sacrament), and in the various apostolic activities. 
‘ I also believe that these activities are of not much importance 
in themselves, because the child only enters very gradually into 
adult preoccupations and he is more propagandist than a real 
apostle (cf. Pédagogie, April 1947). He plays and amuses himself 
around the more serious adult activities without exactly entering 
into them. 

All the same, it is necessary that these works should exist, and 

that the child should feel that he is part of the parish, that he 
should admire and assist in the adult activities and should feel 
that one day he will take his full share, entering in naturally when 
he has reached that stage in his development. 
* I believe that there is an important problem to consider here : 
how one can gradually absorb the children and adolescents into the 
parochial life. A living catechism based on religious experience is 
what is required. 


An American teacher Dewey has laid down the conditions for a 
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really educative environment ; the educative experience is prepar- 
atory for future experiences, it is continuous and social. Those are 
the three conditions which we have just been considering. With the 
fourth dimension of adaptation to the secular milieu we have, 
I think, laid down the requisites for a more living catechism, less 
unworthy of the Church and the word of God. We have also des- 
cribed the broad lines for a work which is already old and yet 
hardly started, for which we have Christ’s own command. 

The expression has actually been used lately of ‘ the catechistic 
ghetto. > The Church, Christ, saint Paul preaching the word of God 
have never given the impression of being in a ghetto. If sometimes 
our catechism has given the impression of being relegated to a 
corner, mishapen and outside the current of life, we must under- 
stand that it depends upon us to rescue it : /zfe is to our hand, it 
is in our teaching, it is in the child who is developing, it is in the 
parochial community, it is in all the secular surroundings. May our 
faith as preachers of the Gospel be itself living and then many 
things which appear moribund will revive. 
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The History of the Catechesis 


by Guy de BRETAGNE 


Professor of catechetics, University of Ottawa 


As a help to the understanding of the general historical develop- 
ment of teaching religious doctrine, we will study the three periods 
which correspond to the three main divisions of the History of 
the Church, i. e. the catechumenate for the early period of history ; 
its establishment in Christendom during the Middle Ages, and the 
great transformation it has undergone in modern times. We will 
give only a brief sketch, as our aim is not to make a detailed study 
nor to burden the text with erudite findings, but to make a general 
survey which might serve as a guide in getting our bearings. 


I. THE ANCIENT CATECHUMENATE 


By means of extant documents we can go back to the second 
half of the second century where we find the first elements of what 
was to become a marvellous organization of religious training 
called the catechumenate. This institution flourished from the 
third to the fifth centuries, then declined, but survived to a certain 
extent in Africa, Spain and Gaul until the ninth century. Essentially 
a missionary tool for the formation of adults to whom it offered 
a ‘catechesis ’ before admission to baptism, it no longer served 
its purpose when the mass of the people became converted. Hence 
forward, the natural environment of the family and of christianized 
society, of the organization of parishes and the establishment of 
schools, took over the responsibilities of religious education. 


1 Born in France in 1903, the Reverend Father Guy DE BRETAGNE went to the 
colleges of Brest and Tours, He studied theology in Canada, After an apostolate 
of 14 years amongst the Indians he was nominated professor at the school at Lebret 
where he taught the history of the Church, pedagogy, missiology, pastoral theology, 
catechetics, For the past two years he has been in charge of the course in catechet- 
ics at the Institut de Missiologie, University of Ottawa, — Address: Scolasticat 
du Sacré-Cceur, Lebret, Sask., CANADA (Editor’s note). 
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The “ Traditio Apostolica ’’ of Hippolytus, the ‘* Constitutiones 
Apostolicae, ”? as well as the writings of Tertullian and of St. 
Cyprian for Africa, reveal the care taken by the early Church for 
the Christian initiation. Schools were even organized for this pur- 
pose. The most famous is the ‘ Didaskalé’ of Alexandria where 
masters like Origen taught. A great deal of patristic literature is 
devoted to it. Religious instruction was already well organized 
early in the third century. After careful examination, the candidates 
were admitted to the catechumenate which lasted three years 
and was intended primarily to test and strengthen their moral 
qualities. They had to shed their pagan outlook on life, correct 
their depraved habits and be subjected to a period of trial during 
which one might judge the sincerity of their motives. The candidates 
enjoyed certain privileges such as assisting at ‘‘ the Mass of the 
catechumens ”’ and received further instructions called ‘ cateche- 
ses. ’ In the third year, a few weeks before Easter, another exami- 
nation or ‘ scrutiny ’ took place. Then began the immediate pre- 
paration for Baptism. The whole of Christian doctrine was expoun- 
ded and a resumé given in the Apostles’ creed. On Holy Saturday 
a priest made the solemn exorcism over them, performed the 
rite of salivation, the ‘ effetatio, ’ the unction with the Oil of the 
Catechumens, followed by the renouncing of Satan and the saying 
of the Apostles’ Creed, a public profession of faith which crowned 
this period of intensive instructions of which we have a model in 
the eighteen catecheses of St. Cyril. 

On Easter Sunday they were baptized by the Bishop, confirmed, 
and they received Holy Communion. During Easter week, the 
neophytes continued to receive ‘ mystagogical ’ instructions from 
the Bishop. 

The catechumenate had its own legal status, discipline and 
privileges. Further training was ensured by trained catechists 
and by the godparents who did not, in those days, enjoy a 
merely honorary sinecure as today. By these means the individual 
was preserved from falling back into the pagan environment out 
of which he had just emerged ; he was introduced into a new 
community where he could experience a new mysticism, a new 
scale of values, and to acquire a special way of life. 

As the entire community, the ‘ ecclesia, ’ was interested in these 
new conquests over paganism, the entire religious life of the group 
was centered on an event, which, to eyes enlightened by faith, 
assumed great importance and _ prestige. 

However the catechumenate was not a segregation. While it 
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protected the catechumen it did not withdraw him from his native 
environment ; he remained in contact withit ; and it was to become 
the object of his proselytism. This is what we are given to underst- 
and in the most ancient texts and it explains how Christian religion 
spread in all classes of ancient barbarian society. The catechume- 
nate steered clear of exaggerated institutionalism and the corruption 
of society by maintaining an equilibrium between the institutional 
climate in which one breathed Christian life and the natural surround- 
Ings in which one had to remain. The religious training did not 
seek to achieve a complete isolation or to become an end in itself, 
but it remained as a means; it did not create an artificial milieu 
which becomes oppressive, but it remained open to reality whilst 
preventing the pagan atmosphere from destroying its work. And 
it accomplished this by making the catechumen the artisan of his 
own perseverance and the apostle who wins to Christ his own envi- 
ronment instead of being himself absorbed by it. 

The catechumenate was successful because it aimed primarily at 
the integral formation of the aspirants. Christian formation presup- 
poses moral reform. The Didaché, the Pastor of Hermas, Saint 
Justin, Saint Clement (The Pedagogue), Origen (Contra Celsum), 
and others are witness to this fact. 

The teaching was of a ‘ kerugmatic ’ nature. Positive theology 
today is making known to us how profound it was and how well- 
adapted to the recipients. 

The method used was modelle don that of the Divine Teacher. 
St. Augustine was the first catechist in this respect, the first theore- 
tician when he extolled a biblical and historical presentation in 
his De catechizandis rudibus. 

Let us remember that the main object was not to give instructions : 
there were series of catecheses and even special schools for that 
purpose. They sought to initiate the candidates to a deeper under- 
standing‘of supernatural realities lived in a prayerful community. 
They proceeded progressively since it is wise to provide agreeable 
surprises and to make men desire the preservation of the sense 
of mystery ; also religiously, by means of a richly symbolic Liturgy, 
a suggestive ritual, a participation in the stirring rites they had 
long looked forward to, the reception of which gave to the individual 
special privileges and a legal status. 

Such was the catechumenate in the early Church, which, notwith- 
standing numerous modifications, dominated the religious formation 
of the converted Roman Empire and the missionary conquest of 
the barbarian world which was ever threatening the existence of 
the Church. 
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Il. THE MIDDLE AGES: IN CHRISTENDOM 


The vast Roman Empire, overrun by successive waves of barbar- 
ian invasions, crumbled into innumerable feodal states which 
eventually grouped into kingdoms. A germanic emperor was nominal 
ly their ruler. But the real unification of these numerous peoples 
was effected by the common bond of the Christian faith. When 
heresy later destroyed this religious unity, at the dawn of modern 
times, Europe lost its principle of political unity ; it fell a prey to 
a spirit of nationalisms unknown to that historical period aptly 
called the age of Christendom. 

The catechumenate was essentially a missionary institution for 
adults ; it was necessary when the Church was being founded. When 
the barbarian world entered the bosom of the Church and Chris- 
tendom came into being, the institution for religious training had 
to be changed into a more appropriate institution, viz. post-baptis- 
mal, since it was henceforward to form generations of baptized 
children. 

The main feature determining this transformation is obvious : 
the environment is Christian. The child lived in a society in which, 
as Maritain says, the sacral order prevailed. Its first religious ini- 
tiation was made on its mother’s knees. The family was not an isola- 
ted unit, it had its place in the parochial unit of religious society. 
The influence of godparents, parents, the Christian family, the 
parish community was gradually strengthened by the schools: 
presbytery, monastic, collegial and episcopal. 

The whole of life was centered upon the church where Liturgy 
was the ever present sacred pedagogical means in the ages of faith ; 
the child understood that language which told him so beautifully 
and tersely about God. 

They did not have a system of teaching distinct from community 
life and worship as we do today. With good reason does Cardinal 
Schuster write in his Liber sacramentorum : 


Catechism was taught in the lap of Mother Church, 
because it was lived in its numerous manifestations ; 
as the mother-tongue is taught without a master, 
only because it is used exclusively in the home ; 
when however one must learn an entirely different 
language from the one which is lived, this exacts 
much more effort, and it is never perfectly learned, 
because it is not one’s own native tongue. 
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In the institution of medieval religious training, we find not 
only the importance given to the sociological environment but 
still more the role played by Liturgy as a sacred pedagogical means. 
Our modern world has rediscovered this fact and has adopted it 
under the name of the Liturgical Movement ; we need not, therefore, 
give here any details on the object of catechetical teaching and 
didactics. It is evident that the Middle Ages inherited the kerug- 
matical message of the early Christians, kept the Christocentrical 
value attached to it, by the Apostles, and through the liturgy 
enhanced by all the resources of religious art, maintained the rich 
biblico-historical presentation, received from the Fathers of the 
Church. Christendom was trained religiously by this immense 
living poem of adoration, in a way which will never be equalled 
by the best of our activity methods. 

This arrangement offered a minimum of organization and a 
maximum of effectiveness, based as it was upon fundamentally 
religious social institutions : the Christian family, the parish, the 
most apt instruments for the transmission of a living tradition 
for an indefinite training period. It was a normal arrangement 
when books, which began to spread from the twelfth to the fif- 
teenth centuries, playeda restricted part ; when methodology while 
not ignored, left the chief role to the best form of teaching, called 
nowadays topical teaching. 


Ill. THE MODERN ERA: THE ‘ CATECHISM ” 


Until the present time the catechetical institution aimed at the 
integral training of the young Christians. It was a task of spiritual 
education where teaching had its place, but did not necessarily 
absorb the whole of pedagogical endeavour. When Protestant 
heresies imperilled the faith, it became necessary to be on the 
defensive, to watch over orthodoxy and to formulate religious 
truths in a precise language. Theologians were called upon: the 
catechisms of St. Peter Canisius and of St. Robert Bellarmine were 
the first formularies used by parish priests and school teachers 
in official teaching, in conformity with the decrees of the Council 
of Trent (1545). This was the prelude to the subsequent flood of 
‘ catechism books ’ which were to become the core of the modern 
catechetical institution. Unavoidably, the idea of the institution 
itself narrowed down gradually to that of an academic and 
bookish knowledge. Towards the end of the eighteenth and 
during the nineteenth centuries, with the advent of a popular and 
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democratic school system, this evolution became a * fait accompli. e 

During the sixteenth, seventeenth and even the eighteenth 
centuries, religion was a strong active force. Social life was still 
imbued with it. The Christian family and parish life were still 
able to provide the growing child with a solid training. The first 
ten or fifteen years of youth constituted a pre-catechism, a moral 
and intellectual preparation. When the child attended catechism 
classes, the new method of instruction completed and put in brief 
formulae all those notions normally acquired in the home and in 
the church. 

Unfortunately, in the wake of the Protestant Reformation, many 
philosophical, social, economic and political errors crept in, which, 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, resulted in the 
dechristianizing of entire nations. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the teaching 
catechism was organized on a parochial basis, since family no 
longer fulfilled its réle. We might note in passing the important 
contribution of M. Olier and of the Saint Sulpice Seminary in this 
respect. Where families maintained a religious spirit, this system 
was sufficient to preserve the faith, — as in Canada (cf. F. Porter, 
O.F.M.: L’institution catéchistique au Canada, 1633-1833). When 
the simplicity of rural life was lost through industrialization, when 
Christian principles were discarded in the field of economics and 
politics, when Jansenism and Rationalism poisoned men’s minds, 
‘catechism ’ became a somewhat inadequate institution. 

Children were summoned to catechism classes at a younger age. 
Priests, school teachers, lady catechists had to replace the parents 
who more and more relinquished their duties. At the age of nine 
or ten, children who lived in an unChristian atmosphere often lost 
any sense of religion. It was already too late. However they were 
given the same text-books composed by sixteenth and seventeenth 
century theologians for children of 12 to 15 years of age brought 
up in a Christian atmosphere. As catechism teachers were not well 
prepared, equipped with more good will than pedagogy, they made 
the children learn by heart formulae which were explained word 
for word. Catechism became primarily a teaching. The book assumed 
an exaggerated importance, and instead of being a point of arrival, 
it was considered a starting point. 

In the last fifty years, with the Munich Movement in the van, 
pastoral theologians, catechists have sought a change of method. 
They tried to apply the findings of pedagogy. They concentrated 
on text-books and teaching methods. Catholic schools profited by 
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such work and the need for a special training of catechists, be they 
priests or religious, became more evident. The organization became 
more complex, as it tried to get families to do their part in the 
preparatory stages ; it improved parochial or school organizations ; 
it completed them by all sorts of youth activities, since catechetical 
institution has become a teaching rather than training agent, 
and this only for a very short period in the life of the child. 

In France and in Belgium, notably, the pastoral studies of PP. 
Godin, Michonneau, Daniel, and De Coninck, as well as the obser- 
vations of professional catechists such as Abbé Hénin and Canon 
Boyer, have shown the importance of environment. In consequence, 
religious teaching is envisaged more broadly, as ‘ institutional. ’ 
They would have it related to the normal social structures of 
every day life, thus making Christian training something sound, 
adapted and progressive. They seek to distribute this responsibility 
between the family, the school, the church and parochial organiza- 
tions, so that a manifold influence is at work during the formative 
period of youth. 

The deChristianization of the environment has compelled us 
to reconsider the ‘ institutional’ standing of religious teaching, 
which is not simply a matter of text-book, method, classroom. 
More than ever before there is a crying need for professional cate- 
chists coming from specialized training colleges. We must adapt 
to modern needs the ancient catechumenate by a return to the use 
of its rites and liturgy, its categories and privileges, its probation 
periods. Thus, without being anachronistic, we can graft on to our 
modern organizations those elements which were essential to pas- 
toral catechetics during the missionary period as well as during 
the most Christian eras of the Church’s history. We should try to 
restore to parish life and the liturgy their traditional functions. 
We must also take advantage of the activities which the nine- 
teenth century has established in the parishes to protect youth. 
Instead of being treated like a poor relative, the catechetical 
institution should become truly what Dupanloup called justly 
the WORK “par excellence. ”’ 

As main element in youth organizations, it should take ad- 
vantage of their new orientation. Instead of being closed in on 
itself, the catechetical institution is now trying to find the dy- 
namism of the ancient catechumenate for Catholic Action. 
Conscious of both the needs and dangers of the environment, 
it seeks to make its catechumens work out their own salvation, 
protect them against absorption in the environment, by making 
of them apostles of that environment. 
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Lumen Vitae has recorded the various experiments carried out ' 
in Bilbao, at Colombes, etc..., from which the new orientation can 
be gathered. These various efforts lead us to suppose that very 
flexible adaptations will be required, and the catechetical institu- 
tion may assume a form really unexpected, uniting the essential 
elements of the early catechumenate and the trends of modern 
youth organizations. It is always hazardous to prophesy, but 
history shows us that the Church possesses wonderful powers of 
adaptation in all the crises she has undergone. 


CONCLUSION 


History remains as an abundant source of information on the 
problem of religious teaching. This problem has been forced up- 
on us by the plethora of studies in methodology in the last fifty 
years and the swarm of activities set going by zealous pastors of 
souls. We must re-state the problem in order to compose the diver-- 
gences and reach the right solution. 

Our conclusion is confirmed by Canon Boyer in our modern era : 


Future generations will be amazed that, faced with the de-Christianization 
of the masses, we did not think of organizing, alongside the work for adults, 
our efforts for the difficult, but nevertheless easier and more fruitful, task of 
winning the children (Pédagogie chrétienne, p. 283). 


As Canon Cardijn has demonstrated in this{periodical, this will 
be achieved when all the movements of Catholic Action and the 
catechetical institution will have been united in an harmonious 
synthesis. 

Kerugmatical adaptation is a. problem of pastoral theology 
which has required, throughout the centuries, an appropriate 
institution. It requires the help, not only of speculative theology 
but also of pastoral and religious pedagogy, helped with didactical 
sciences, psychology and sociology. History proves that teaching 
religion must not be reduced to mere teaching, nor to a text-book 
nor to a question of pedagogy or of training professional catechists. 
It presents also a canonical problem, one of organization, to quote 
Abbé Roy. It imposes consideration of the sociological elements. 
Therefore the question is of an institution where the family, the 
school, the parish, share the responsibility of integral religious 
training of youth. 


Religious Formation and the Family 
by Pierre RANWEz, S. J. 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education } 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the reasons which impelled catechists to renovate the 
methods of religious instruction, was the insolvency of family 
education. 

In their task of religious instruction, the parish and school have 
therefore sought to imitate the family. 

The effort realized has nevertheless demonstrated that nothing 
can really make up the deficiencies of family education. The family 
influence remains preponderant and it is by this that the child is 
the most profoundly marked. 

We are actually witnesses of a phenomenon important in its 
extent and depth : a promotion of family values and the formation 
of numerous groups of families who, together, seek their way. 2 

This fact is not without an influence on religious instruction. 


TI” IMPORTANCE AND NATURE OF PART RLAYED. BY 
THE FAMILY IN RELIGIOUS FORMATION 


1. The family main-spring of the personality. 


The psychologists are agreed as to the importance of the educa- 
tional factors (compared with hereditary) in the developing and 
distinguishing of the personality. Undoubtedly the most important 
part in the educational influence belongs to the family. 

The new-born babe is not in possession of his faculties. He can 


1 Address : 27, rue de Spa, Brussels, BELGIUM. 
2 See Lumen Vitae, IV (1949), p. 239 : Promotion de la famille, and in Témoignage 
chrétien (Belgian edition), for 15th and 29th July, 12th and 26th August, 9th Sep- 


tember, 1949. 
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hardly use his senses, is unable to take a step, his thoughts are 
hazy ; only his tears and cries allow outsiders to guess his needs. 
His parents will free him from this impotence ; with their help he 
will learn to walk ; educated by them, his senses will acquire finesse 
and precision ; by means of words, he can express his astonishment, 
joy and suffering, distinguish between the ugly and beautiful... ; 
in short, in the family environment, the small child’s personality 
will be born. 

Soon he will recognize his father and mother, brothers and 
sisters ; will feel himself linked to them. He will become conscious 
of a bond of solidarity ; mankind will thus be revealed to him. 

Now, the supernatural is not cut off from the natural. The 
natural values are, as it were, the base and symbol of supernatural 
values. Nature is directed towards grace as towards an outlet. 
The family which intimately attains the human being, and helps 
it to distinguish and develop its dawning personality, contributes 
as deeply as possible to the birth of his religious life. 


2. The family ts in itself an intro- 
duction to the mystery of God. 


The religious attitude supposes a double regard : towards God and 
towards the neighbour, which supposes a free and personal engage- 
ment, self-surrender to God and to one’s neighbour. 

Normally speaking, the family opens its children’s eyes and 
turns them towards God and their neighbour ; it disposes them to 
accomplish this engagement and this surrender of their own free 
will. 

A. Regard towards the God of love. — Christian love in marriage 
is a participation in divine love. The inaccessible model of family 
affection is the Holy Trinity. 

United in their love, while at the same time remaining themselves, 
husband and wife seek to become one ; in the Blessed Trinity, the 
Divine Persons while distinct one from the other, are but One. 

Husband and wife aim at mutual self-surrender ; each suffers 
if he or she has to withhold from the other some secret or other 
familiarity ; the Divine Persons mutually communicate the essen- 
tial riches which make them what they are: the Divine nature. 

The affection uniting husband and wife has its prolongation in 
the family. When the child is born — already when it palpitates in 
its mother’s womb — it begins as the fruit of their union and, 
above all, it becomes the personal and living link which, while 
deepening the love and elevating it above itself, draws closer the 
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bonds of intimacy: in the Trinity, the Holy Spirit, Spirit of the 
Father and of the Son, is the personal link which unites them one 
to the other. 

United by love, the family is a feeble and remote image of the 
Blessed Trinity ; intimate union between the Persons who rest 
autonomous ; surrender pushed to the uttermost, while continually 
seeking to surpass itself ; fecundity which creates a living link 
between the two terms of love. 

This life of love, deeply rooted in instinct, is hallowed by the 
Sacrament. 

According as the child shares more fully this sanctified love and 
becomes the conscious witness, he is aware of its transcendant 
value. He becomes capable of receiving the knowledge of God and 
of understanding that life has no sense without Him. 

B. Regard towards the neighbour. — The family is not sufficient 
in itself; it is a cell in the human community. Family affection 
is not property to be jealously guarded for it alone. 

Families animated by christian affection feel themselves to be 
liable for their neighbour ; their union is a means of service : that 
same affection is their strength. Parents and children feel that, 
because of their love, they are ready to welcome their neighbour 
and, according to one writer, to ‘ share God ’ with him. 

In the midst of intimacy and tenderness, the child is enabled to 
hear the call to total surrender. He will understand that mankind 
is not a world of enemies but a multitude of brothers with whom a 
communion is possible. 

C. The voluntary and personal engagement. —As we recalled 
elsewhere, the new-born child is like a poor little bark which de- 
taches itself from the bank in order to enter a powerful current 
where tremendous determinisms seduce it. Heredity, in his in- 
stincts, has implanted in him blind forces. Social pressure will play 
its part, risking to capsize and submerge him. 

Nevertheless, the small Christian can acquire true liberty ;’can 
be freed from the determinisms which hold him slave and can 
become more like unto God. 

In his dealings with God, his conduct will be a relationship 
of friend to friend. 

By whom will this liberating friendship be revealed if not by his 
parents ? Their part is not to impose their own personality but to 
awaken their child’s still slumbering personality. 

Thanks to their disinterested affection they will be successful. 
Parents must solve this paradox: detach themselves from their 
children in proportion to their affection. Envelope them with an 
affection so pure that it lifts them up to God. 
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II. FAMILY COLLABORATION 
WITH OTHER EDUCATIONAL FACTORS 


1. Family and parish. 


Immediately after the child’s birth, the parents have recourse 
to the parish priest, who will receive the new-born babe into the 
Christian community and mark it with God’s seal. 

From this time he inaugurates his part of God’s shepherd (pas- 
toral or royal function) towards this little ‘lamb, ’ and that of 
mediator of grace (priestly function). Nevertheless, in this double 
function the parents will, for a long time yet, be not only collab- 
orators, but intermediaries. 

It is with his parents that the child will progressively be invited 
to take his place in the parish. His parents will still be authorized 
to initiate their child into the sacramental and liturgical life. 

A. Initiation into community life. — We are content to note here 
provisorily the danger that exists of forming two communities 
impenetrable the one from the other: on one hand, the adults ; 
on the other, the children. The danger is not imaginary ; some 
children’s Movements too closed, sometimes develop outside the 
real parish movement. However, the most frequent difficulty comes 
from the school organization. If the school influence is such that 
it completely absorbs the children, as much for work as for play, 
and the spiritual life, their progressive integration into the general 
parish and church community is rendered difficult. 

On the contrary, the encouragement given to the groups of 
families would be of a nature to favour the progressive development 
of a large spirit of community. 

B. Initiation into the liturgical life. — The children’s participation 
in the liturgical life will be due, for the main part, to the parents. 
With them, the child himself could adopt the conduct necessary for 
such a participation. : 

The ‘ family liturgy ” will follow the same lines and respect the 
same stages as the Church liturgy: evening prayers, the family 
feastdays and the decoration of the home will repeat the same 
imposing message. Nevertheless this ‘ family liturgy ’ will be but 
a preparation for and participation in a deeper and wider reality : 
the Church liturgy. At certain moments the home will appear with 
a special solemnity as an out-post of the Church. For the Procession 
of Corpus Christi, the windows will be garnished and the front of 
the house decorated, perhaps even an altar of repose could be 
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prepared. The blessing of a house could be the touching manifest- 
ation of the attachment of the home and its occupants to the 
life of the Church. 

The children will learn to follow Mass with their parents. Led 
and in a certain manner, supported by them, they will receive their 
first Holy Communion. 

C. Collaboration with the religious instruction. — Only too often 
the family, parish and school mutually ignore one another while 
at the same time presenting the same child with a substantially 
identical religious instruction. We distinguish two kinds of religious 
instruction given by the parish : occasional and methodical. Now, 
family collaboration is necessary in each case. 

Occasional instruction: adapts itself to the ‘ occasions ’ offered 
in daily life. Given on the occasion of the reception of a sacrament, of 
the participation in a liturgical office, it throws light on an individual 
or community experience. Why shouldn’t the parents be authorized 
by the clergy to participate on certain occasions in the parish 
occasional instruction ; we have specially in mind the case where 
it might be possible to authorize a group of parents to instruct 
a group of children : there would be in that ¢ communion ’ a passage 
from the strictly family plane to a larger community plane. 

It is the methodical instruction which will specially hold our 
attention. Whether this instruction be given in the parish or school, 
the problem is the same. Nevertheless, in the interests of clearness, 
we will consider the methodical instruction of the catechism as a 
school instruction. 


2. Participation of the family in the methodical instruction 
of religion in the school (or parish). 


More often than not the parents take no part in the methodical 
religious instruction given to their children. Without a doubt, 
they are pre-occupied with sending the child to the catechism, or to 
school ; they watch that the child is successful in order that he be 
admitted to the ‘Solemn Communion ’ or not delayed in being 
admitted to a higher class. However the only active participation 
consists in the recitation of the lessons, task accessory and subal- 
tern. This lack of coordination is not without detriment to the child. 
Positively, what could be done ? The family must allow the realiz- 
ation in life and to be experimented that which the course develops. 
The harmony of the family rhythm with that of the school can 
only be obtained if one and the other they go half way to meet. 
The initiative of this step must come from the teacher who alone is 
in contact with the majority of the parents. 
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If it were possible to interest the parents actively in this part of 
the religious formation of their children, it would at once be possible 
to discover the solution to the difficult problem of adult religious 
education. More often than not, these have no interest in a culture 
which has no report with any of their vital interests : married life, 
parents or profession. In point of fact, what should be asked of 
the parents ? to know what their child studies ; help him to make 
his own the newly acquired knowledge ; favour a religious progress 
in the direction of the truths discovered or approfounded. 

A. Know what their child studies. — Sometimes parents think 
they satisfy this first point in informing themselves of the texts 
given to the children to study. If parents do not study these texts, 
they will not be more than honest repeaters for their children ; 
practically it would be indispensable to put at the disposition of 
parents a commentary of the lesson in religion adapted to their 
intellectual development ; they could then enter in dialogue with 
their child. 

B. Help the child to make his own the religious knowledge. — 
Educators remark more and more the necessity of asking from 
the child an active participation in the acquisition of the proposed 
study. 

The question is not only to accomplish the religious acts but. 
also to realize concrete work such as the research of Gospel texts, 
the preparation of a hymn or the execution of a task in group. In 
this sphere, parents and children can meet ; while helping their 
children, the parents will feel that a personal and more intimate 
link is forged between them. 

The realization of such a project does not seem impossible to us. 
Two means would appear to us capable of contributing : first of 
all, parents’ meetings, in the beginning and throughout the year. 
Secondly, texts printed or duplicated (detachable leaves or bound 
in covers) ; these texts composed according to the lessons givea to 
the children would be given to the parents and, if possible, briefly 
commented. 

C. Favour a religious progress in the sense of the truths discovered 
or approfounded. — The parents’ part would be to create an at- 
mosphere of life in the home in harmony with the doctrine proposed 
in class ; in other words, make possible for the child a religious 
experience in conformity with its progressively acquired knowledge. 
To each of our dogmas corresponds an attidude of life : the dogma 
of original sin teaches us to be humble and merciful ; the Redemption 
makes the Christian hopeful ; the Communion of Saints throws 
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light in quite a new way, on our brotherly relations with all men. 
Christian home life is composed of the variety of these elements. 
Each dogma has a special influence on family life. If parents could 
follow their child’s religious studies with such dispositions, not 
only would they favour their religious education, but their own 
spiritual life would become more profound, they would discover 
new depths in their Christianity. 


3. Family collaboration with Children’s Movements. 


A Children’s Movement is like a sphere of ‘ exercise ’ in compar- 
ison with the ‘ nutricious ’ sphere which, for the child, are main- 
ly the family, parish and school. The family, as also the parish and 
school, should maintain a delicate attitude : on the one hand, keep 
the contact ; on the other, promote liberty. Maintain contact, 
because the value of the activity exercised in the Children’s Move- 
ments depends, in part, on what the children receive in their 
‘ nutricious ’ sphere ; on the other hand, allow liberty, for an exces- 
sive watchfulness would destroy the efficacity of the Movement. 
Often adolescents revolt against their parents (rebellion apparently 
quite harmless but which finishes up by a loss of confidence) because 
these will interfere too much in their childish affairs or because 
they manifest irony or distrust for the Movement’s activities. It 
is absolutely indispensable to understand that, in a ‘ Movement, ’ 
children, and especially adolescents, have need to try out their 
strength ; that it is necessary to let them get on with it... go in 
search of adventure (discreetly, without a doubt, but without 
irritating). 

Nevertheless, if parents should be on their guard against mean 
and disturbing unreasonableness, they should practise a discreet 
control. This will be all the more efficacious in as much as it is 
used in an organic manner: the parents themselves, grouped in 
communities of families, could influence and enliven some Children’s 
Movements ; in this way these ‘ Movements ’ would not cease to 
participate in the sphere of life of parents and — certain children 
less favoured — could benefit from the influence of a community 
of families. 


From Catechism to Catechumenate 


by Louis RETIF 
Parish priest of the Sacré-Coeur at Colombes, Member of the diocesan commission 
for religious teaching, Paris} 


1. Need for a catechumenate. 


Both militant Christians and recent converts to the Church feel 
and say how useless is a compact catechism for equipping the young 
Christian for life and giving him his right place in the Christian 
community. A new form of catechumenate has been thought out 
by these people in their concentration or forced labour camps. 
What they all desire, militants and converts alike, is to follow up 
the catechism classes by a modern catechumenate, conceived as a 
more simple and more prolonged organization with an adequate 
instruction adapted to the child’s capacity. Tomorrow, all the 
laity will be asking for it. 

That is to say that over and above partial solutions, we need an 
over all solution affecting the whole structure of religion teaching. 

There was a time when one heard it positively affirmed ‘* The 
remedy lies in active methods... It is a question of the manual... 
More catechists are what we need... The regulations ought to be 
enforced, etc...’ Today, everyone avows that he is impotent to 
solve alone the immense task of catechetical renovation. 

The catechism must be the work of a community. Anything that 
is not directed to this end will never be more than a weak palliative, 
because it does not get to the root of our problem. That problem 
is the uninterrupted growth of the forces of religious disaggregation. 

‘* The catechism has not brought about the changes of structure 


*In 1947, Lumen Vitae (II, p. 471-498) printed a very telling article by Father 
Retir, La formation religieuse des enfants de milieu populaire déchvistianisé. This 
valiant missionary has not ceased progressing in the way indicated at that time. 
His experiences, thoughts and the collaboration of the priestly and secular mem- 
bers of his parish, have recently been published in Catéchisme et mission ouvriére, 
Editions du Cerf. — Address: Paroisse du Sacré-Coeur, 360, rue de Nanterre, 
Colombes, Seine, FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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which the disappearance of Christianity demands. It is not adapted 
to the atmosphere of secularism in which, at any rate in France, 
the adult is called upon to live. Our catechism is almost entirely 
part of a system which has disappeared. Conceived in bygone days 
and appropriate to them, it is practically useless now. ”’ 2 


2. Towards a new kind of catechumenate. 


We certainly cannot simply return to the past. The parish priests 
and curates of proletarian parishes are less tempted than others 
by archaeology and an excessive worship of a dead past. 

In the Church to-day, those whose responsibility it is to spread 
the Gospel are finding out some of the elements of a future cate- 
chumenate. Almost everywhere, discussions similar to ours have 
resulted in some identical conclusions. Solemn Communion with 
its theatrical accompaniments is being spoken of less than * solemn 
promise. ’ It is now thought to direct this promise towards a life 
undertaking. Here and there, however, there is uneasiness as 
regards its use at all. Is it possible to take seriously the promise 
of a child who is juridically and mentally unable to take a vow ? 
It is said that a child at such an age cannot understand in its en- 
tirety to what he is engaging himself for life. Some dioceses, like 
that of Paris, have postponed for a year the date for the promise 
or lengthened the catechism courses. The ceremony itself has given 
rise to noble attempts to emphasize that this promise is only a 
stage. Some suggest and even carry out a Christian undertaking 
on beginning work. Catholic Action, indeed, by its very structure, 
prepares the young Christian for a conscious engagement in daily 
life. 

Others try to push further this progress to total Christianity. 
Before admitting the child to the classes, they propose to ask for 
guarantees of perseverance and to be sure of the collaboration of 
his family and surroundings. There is in this a real advance towards 
a new catechumenate. We are sure that the tendency of the Church 
will be to enforce these requirements and test its new subjects 
further, without ever closing its door to anyone of good will. 


3. The function of the catechumenate. 


In what practical and limited way do we envisage the new 
catechumenate ? 


2 Abbé CoLomsB, Pour un catéchisme efficace, I, p. 27. 
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The institution was flourishing in the Church of the III and IV 
centuries. ‘‘ Together with the instruction given to the candidate 
privately and apart from any organization, there was preparation 
of a special kind. ’”? ? This was a solemn and communitarian cate- 
chesis. During the weeks preceding Baptism, the bishop taught 
the neophytes the creed. This was done in the midst of the Christian 
community in a liturgical manner. Thus the teaching was steeped 
in prayer and its religious value ensured by its sacred setting. 
Finally, it was progressive ; each new lesson went further into the 
Christian mysteries. After Baptism, the meaning of the ceremonies 
was entirely revealed. 

While receiving the catechetical instruction, the catechumen 
underwent a whole series of *‘ sacred actions of which it was enough 
to understand the hidden meaning. ’’ The exorcisms and anointings 
recalled that the Christian life is a battle and strengthened the man 
in his conversion. They served to strengthen him in the change 
of life which he had accepted and already begun. ‘‘ By the educative 
power of the rites, the Christian is firmly convinced that Baptism 
is truly an undertaking for life, that he is going to take part in a 
battle and that his existence is completely altered. ”’ 

To sum up, we may say that the old catechumenate contained 
a double element : teaching or catechesis, and personal conversion 
and change of life or ‘ metanoia. ’ All was carried out by the Christ- 
ian community ; not only the clergy, but also the faithful who, by 
their prayers, example, brotherly support and advice, controlled, 
helped and supported their brothers who were being born into 
the Faith by Baptism. 


4. Survey of a child catechumenate. 


We do not use the term ‘ child catechumenate ’ for the sake of 
resurrecting an archaism. There is a certain resemblance between 
the catechumen of the III century who emerged from paganism 
and the baptized children of the XX, brought up in dechristianized 
surroundings. 

In the III century, the problem was one of entrance into the 
Church. Adults before their Baptism studied Christianity and 
above all became aware of what the faith would require of them. 
Theirs was a personal acceptance and they began to live a new life 
with the support of the whole community who took care of them. 

In the XX century, the problem is more that of growth in the 


3 Catéchése et catéchisme, by A. G. MARITMORT, in La Maison-Dicu, n° 6, p. 38. 
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Church: after their Baptism, the children have to find out what 
the faith requires of them in order to live its life in the community 
in which they are. The Baptism of infants can only be justified 
in view of a Christian education which will enable the children 
to know their faith and ratify their promises in person. This is 
why in France, since the XVIII century, catechism classes have 
been arranged for children which finish with the solemn renewal 
of the baptismal vows. On the threshold of adolescence the young 
Christian, having learnt his faith, ratifies solemnly and in his own 
name the promises made on his behalf on the day of his Baptism. 
In the Christian society of the XVIII century, the catechism was 
continued at home and at school as well as under the aegis of the 
parish ; the teaching was organized and carried on by the milieu 
in which the child lived. 

Now, on the contrary, his milieu, far from being sympathetic, 
is usually indifferent and frequently hostile to the catechism. 
All too often the parish priest is the only one to supervise the 
child’s work and this he does in face of the attitude of the family 
who look upon any delay in the First Communion as though it 
were a failure to gain the schools’ certificate. And moreover, for 
most parents, to have finished with the catechism course is to have 
finished with all religious teaching. The catechism should therefore 
make it possible for the child, according to his capabilities, to 
consciously take his place in the community of the Church and so 
in the whole Christian mystery, by means of a free and personal 
ratification of the promises of his former Baptism. We ought to 
aim chiefly at giving him the essential knowledge for his life as an 
active member of the community. 

So we find that the catechism ends too soon for those children 
who live in a dechristianized milieu ; it finishes at an age when the 
child cannot be fully aware of the requirements of his faith and 
cannot have been sufficiently grounded in his Christian life to 
undertake loyally to develop it. The gap is all the more serious as 
the course finishes before it reaches the stage of grappling with the 
difficulties which the adult will have to encounter. It is our custom 
to abandon the child of twelve years old to surroundings inimical 
to his life as a Christian just when he has to surmount the greatest 
difficulties as regards his faith (the catechism course being insuffi- 
cient to arm him against these in the early stages) and his Christian 
life (the inadequacy of an embryonic faith which has not been 
tested). This state of things explains why the solemn promise is 
so often ‘ solemn perjury. ’ 
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This problem of growth in the Church can only be solved by a 
determined frontal attack from two points. 

A communitarian effort to surround the child with a Christian 
community which will embody, assist, prolong the catechism 
course. This is being attempted by bringing together the godparents 
and parents, etc... The adults of the parish must be made to under- 
stand that the children cannot arrive ‘‘ at the fullness of the stature 
of Christ ’’ without their fraternal help. 

There must be a parallel attempt to deepen the personal life of 
the child with the purpose of assisting his passage from child to 
adult. This work should be done in the religion course which should 
continue up to the time when he becomes conscious of a man’s 
problems, so that he may be strengthened to cope with them and 
come out victorious. 

We may then envisage a new catechumenate in the future. 
It will not mean a resurrection of that of the III century, for the 
setting is different. It makes a difference, indeed, that our children 
are already baptized and that they may make their confessions 
and communions, that they are taking their share little by little 
in the whole liturgical life of the parochial community. We have 
here the elements of the supernatural, a sacramental support which 
must not be neglected when we are attempting to sustain their 
Christian growth. There is a ‘ complicity, ’ a help from the Spirit, 
already present in them which we have no right to overlook. 

But our catechumenate must have the spirit of the primitive 
one ; we need to found Christian communities rather than to cause 
a greater number of people to make individual acts which are 
supposed to link them with God, but which actually have no effect, 
because each is isolated from the other. The need is to prepare 
Christian adults capable of being living members of the Church 
and active in community life. As he grows up, the child ought to 
find in the catechumenate an organization able to help him to 
discover the divine mystery and to adapt his personal effort to 
the difficulties of the moment. He will then proceed on his way to 
adult life conscious of what his faith requires of him and prepared, 
with the help of God, to carry them out in the conditions of life 
under which he must live. All along the way, he will be helped in 
his spiritual growth by the Christian community of which che is 
a part : his elders will help him to keep his vows and he in his turn 
will aid his juniors. The catechumenate thus has the task before 
it of evolving, according to the capacity of faith of the present 
age, in a very supple framework. 


Christian Instruction in a 
Missionary Sector of the Suburbs of Paris 


carried on by a MISSIONARY ORGANIZATION 


INTRODUCTION : THE MILIEU AND GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


In the following pages we will describe the spirit in which an 
effort was made to christianize a parish in the suburbs of Paris. 
This parish has the church in the centre of the locality anda chapel 
of ease serving a workingclass quarter. 

Out of a population of about 25.000 inhabitants, predominantly 
manual workers and shop assistants, 450 children come to the 
catechism classes. This is approximately a proportion of 35 per cent. 
There is no big factory in the area, but it lies adjacent to consider- 
able industrial centres : so it may be regarded as a ‘ dormitory ’ 
parish with a daily movement to and fro of a large part of its pop- 
ulation. 

Town-planning schemes of the local authorities over the last fif- 
teen or twenty years have brought about improvements in living 
conditions, and consequently a better standard of living. Family 
life is often lacking and the number of irregular unions is partic- 
ularly large. Many children come to catechism totally ignorant 
of anything to do with religion. This is not to be wondered at, 
for they live in unreligious and deChristianized surroundings. 
This parish forms one of the missionary sectors of the Paris region. 

Christianity is essentially a forward movement : whether be it 
man on his way to God along the hard road of life, be it God’s own 
people journeying to the Promised Land through the arid desert, 
or whether it be the slow penetration of the Kingdom of God 
throughout the world as humanity moves towards its fulfilment 
in Christ. 

Mankind is ever waiting. The Jews through the centuries awaited 
the Messiah who should change the world ; the apostles of Christ 
awaited the coming of the Spirit who should establish a new bond 
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between them and transform their group into a Church; this 
Church awaits the return of the Lord and the coming of the King- 
dom of God, and therein lies our hope of Heaven. 

Whether we look at it collectively or personally, this expectation 
is an active one : it is not a matter of spending our lives in a ‘ queue,’ 
waiting our turn, but of fighting, moving forward, striving daily 
for the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

Therefore our Christianity is dynamic; we must make this felt 
in any Christian instruction. There is a progressive and continuous 
action by God on the world ; and we must move forward with God, 
making this grand design our own business, for the coming of the 
Kingdom of God 7s our business, and every catechumen ought to 
be brought to realize this at an early stage. 

We have tried to put this idea of movement forward into our 
Christian instruction, so that we have a starting point and a 
goal. 

Although taken together they form one whole, liturgy and cate- 
chism are none the less distinct. We judged it undesirable to tie 
the catechism teaching to the liturgical cycle of the year, for that 
would oblige us to get through the whole syllabus in one year. 
And yet, at the same time, we do want to keep our religion teaching 
close to the liturgy. 

The freedom we have given ourselves in the syllabus allows us 
to give first year children the story of the Old Testament, preserving 
its interest as a preparation for and expectation of Christ. We do 
not explicitly speak of Christ (Who has not yet come) although the 
Old Testament is full of Him ; we reserve for the second year all 
the joy and wealth to be found in the Christ Jesus. 

However, these children are Christians, not Jews; they must 
live with Christ by entering into the liturgical life of the Church. 
They must, therefore, be given a liturgical initiation: here they 
come into contact with Christ from the very beginning. 

Christian formation therefore includes : 

— doctrinal religious teaching, perhaps in a liturgical frame- 
work: readings, readings aloud of Scripture, prayers, hymns 
connected with the lesson, 


— Liturgical instruction on the chief Mysteries: Christmas, 
Easter, Pentecost, 


— instruction on the Mass: meeting for prayer on Sundays. 
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DOCTRINAL INSTRUCTION : CATECHISM 


I. Syllabus. 


The basis of the catechism is Revelation. This latter is to be found 
in Scripture as explained and interpreted by the Church. Revelation 
was given progressively : it had a beginning, its peak periods, and 
an end. Why should we not follow the broad lines of this divine 
pedagogy ? There is no obligation, on the pretext of being logical, 
to mingle the Old and New Testaments. Can we not follow the 
unfolding of Revelation in Scripture and the Church’s life ? This 
method would enable the pupil to discover for himself the great 
truths of the Christian life instead of our seeming to impose them a 
priori. 

This idea underlies our work; our efforts have been directed 
less to the manner of conducting classes than to the doctrinal 
basis. 

A beginning is made in the Bible as far back as it is possible 
to go with a minimum of historical accuracy, the foundation of the 
people of God on Abraham’s faith, and we follow the slow progress 
of this people through the peak periods of its history which is the 
story of God’s working in the world, Moses, David, the prophets, 
the exile, etc. to finish with the near expectation of Christ in John 
the Baptist who is the link between the Old and New Testaments. 

From John the Baptist we go on, in the second year, to the discov- 
ery of Christ, as the apostles must have come to discover Him. 
This Jesus, a mysterious, extraordinary man, is the Messiah, a 
leader of men, one capable of inspiring incredible loyalty and devot- 
edness ; he is the Son of God dying for men, saving them from sin, 
and drawing them to His Father by His Resurrection. 

This knowledge of Christ is completed by all the riches which 
Mary pondered in her heart, the remembrance of the first years of 
her Child. 

Knowing Who He is, and having looked upon Him in life so 
that we come to love Him, it is possible to receive His message 
with faith and examine its main themes: the Kingdom of God 
which the Father gives us, and His Law, the New Law, a Law of 
Charity. 

The third year opens with the Ascension, and with Pentecost 
which marks the beginning of the new age, the birth of the Church, 
of Christ-Church, the source of life for men, Sacrament. Here we 
find again that double aspect, collective and personal: the Spirit 
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uniting men in one Body, and the Spirit dwelling within each 
individual to make him live the very Life of God, and, running 
through all this, the Kingdom of God being established through 
the action of the Spirit. 

The scheme for this year’s course is provided by the Acts which 
show the constitution and organization of the Church, and em- 
phasize the action of the Holy Ghost. We make ample use of Saint 
John’s Gospel and any elements to be drawn from Church history. 
It is this rich tradition which differentiates the Church in 1950 
from the early Church for it has now reached a higher stage of 
development. 

This year, too, ends with expectation, one that is with us daily, 
the awaiting of the Last Day, the Return of the Lord. And the 
Kingdom of God which is coming, this fulfilment of humanity in 
God, is our Paradise. 


2. Method. 


We start with the actual text of Holy Scripture, and try to draw 
out all its spiritual riches. The child is constantly in spiritual 
contact with Revelation ; and that is essential. 

The important thing is not to give clearcut easily learnt ideas, 
but to make them get a firm hold of vital realities. We aim at an 
intuitive knowledge rather than a purely rational knowledge, 
because the former is more fruitful and more religious. Mystery 
lies at the heart of religious knowledge, and Mystery cannot be 
encompassed in a definition, it escapes definition, and to attempt 
to define it is to mutilate and impoverish it. This does not mean to 
say that we must not explain, determine and point out the limits 
to which we can go ; that is where the Church’s definitions are so 
excellent. 

We put forward men rather than ideas, men who embody some 
doctrine and foreshadow the Saviour to come: Abraham, Moses, 
David... 

The rhythmic text, which is not the base of the lesson, but only 
a summary may be learnt, and it is a good thing to make all the 
children read it aloud together at the end of the lesson. The psalm 
or hymn printed on each page can also be used in various ways, 
either during the lesson or outside it. 

The child should be allowed to react freely to the inspired text 
(we have not gone far enough along this way) ; the questions which 
try to provide practical applications of the religious truths learned, 
can be used for homework to be done in special notebooks. Very 
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often a drawing, rather than an oral or written answer, will better 
‘describe what he has understood. 

In the course of each lesson the day’s loose leaf is distributed 
and each one fixes it in his file. Thus the book is being built up 
week by week and each time there is something new both for the 
child and his parents, whom he often questions about his homework 
or his drawing. This system keeps up the interest by marking the 
progress made, for you cannot look up the end before you get there. 
Let us give an example of a first-year sheet (n° 9) : 


SHEET 9: GOD THE SAVIOUR 


recto 19 Scripture reading : 
a) The Passover (Exodus XII, 1-15, 29-30) ; 
b) The Crossing of the Red Sea (Exodus XIV, 5-8, 10-14, 21-24, 
ACPA DAVER 41) 


verso 29. Rhythmic prose: 
« Upon the order of Holy God, 
Moses and all the people prepare to flee. 
The blood of a young lamb spread on their doors 
saves them from death during the night of their departure 
and the water retiring lets them pass 
Saves them from death and opens the road for them ; 
God delivers His People, 
For He is the Saviour God ». 


3° Questionnaire : 
I. Why did the Egyptians have to suffer ? 
II. Tell about the supper before the Hebrews’ departure. 
III. From what did God save the Jews ? 
IV. What meal do Christians take together? When do they meet for it ? 
V. From what must God save you ? 
4° Drawing : 
Fillin the sketch of the flight of the Hebrews (a stencil outline). 
5° Chant : the Canticle of Moses (Music and liturgy Z 160) : 
Let us sing to the Lord 
For He is gloriously magnified. 
The horse and the vider he hath thrown into the sea. 
I. The Lord is my strength and my praise, 
and he is become salvation to me. 
II. The Lord is as a man of war, 
thy vight hand, O Lord, hath slain the enemy, 
they sunk as lead in the mighty waters. 
III. Thou shalt bring thy people in and plant 
them in the mountain of thy inheritance. 
The Lord shall reign fov ever and ever. 
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During the second year, instead of the manual we use the Gospel 
of saint Luke, and in the third, the Acts. Here is a sheet belonging 
to the second year : 


SHEET 10: Jesus PREFERS THE POOR AND UNFORTUNATE 


« Invite the poor... 
and thou shalt be glad, for they 
can make thee no return.» (Jesus). 


1° Rhythmic text : 
Jesus prefers the poor and the most unhappy ; 
Those who suffer and those who are hungry 
Those who weep and those who are lonely. 
He shares their troubles and wishes to help them 
For He is their brother. 
He gives them the joy with which His heart is full, 
The joy which comes from God, 
and gives them news of the better world. 
2° Reading : 
Luke XXI, 1-4. 
3° Questionnaire : 
I. Explain how the poor can be joyful in spite of their pains 
and sufferings. 
II. What does Jesus when He sees 
People crying ? 
People who are hungry ? 
People who are ill ? 
Ill. And what have you done for them ? 
IV. Why does Jesus prefer the poor ? 
V. Was Jesus poor ? How do you know ? 
4° Drawing : 
Draw something or someone of which today’s lesson made you 
think. 


At present we have two meetings a week, in the various years : 
one lesson properly so-called and a meeting where several little 
groups go through the lesson again with a catechist. This takes 
place as far as possible in the home of a child or a catechist. 

In the chapel, for lack of adults, we make use of boys and girls 
of 13 or 14 as heads of the groups of the first year, and then the 
meetings take place in a hall, each group having its own table. 
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II. LITURGICAL INSTRUCTION 


This teaching on the liturgical cycle is not yet fully worked out, 
but as it is, with the teaching on the Mass, an indispensable com- 
plement to our catechetics, we will say something about it. Inter- 
rupting the catechism during the first year, it consists of a certain 
number of preparatory meetings, which might be called pre- 
liturgical. The children are given loose leaves which fit into their 
catechism books, and which contain Scripture passages, prayers, 
hymns, practical illustrations which help the children to enter 
actively into the spirit of the feast. 

The introduction to Easter will also form a preparation on the 
part of all for the baptism of some among them, a kind of collective 
retreat forming a catechesis of baptism. 

In the same way, the preparation for Pentecost should prepare 
for Confirmation and can be renewed during the retreat. 

In this way, they acquire a practical knowledge of the sacra- 
ments, which allows of a reduction in the catechism : the same 
applies to the Mass. 


III. INSTRUCTION ON THE MASS 


Our experiment began three years ago. In 1947 we first considered 
giving these instructions, * on noticing the passivity and boredom 
of children during Mass. That was the first step in a long inquiry on 
how to introduce children to a more dynamic vital Christianity. 

We therefore kept away from Mass all those children who were 
not capable of living it, and got them together for an instruction 
at the time of Mass on Sunday morning. We did not try to initiate 
the children into all the details of the liturgy, but to make them 
enter into the Holy Mysteries, grasp the main facts, and join in the 
Mass, not intellectually, but with all their hearts. The Mass is an 
act of love with which we must associate ourselves. 

To this end one must know the Scriptures. A person who knows 
nothing of the Jewish Passover and has never read Exodus can 
hardly understand the Mass in its essentials. An instruction on the 
Mass is therefore also an instruction on the Buble. 

Here are the chief characteristics. It is: 

— progressive : starting with simple things to end up with those 


1 Lumen Vitae, July-September 1948, p. 555-— La Maison-Dieu, N° 17. 
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astonishing and inexplicable realities of the Consecration and 
Communion. 

— based on faith and not on reason. It is a mystery of faith and 
the value of the instruction depends very much on the faith shown 
by the priest who gives it. 

— active and prayerful : it is not a lesson but an apprenticeship. 
One learns to pray by praying ; therefore, no sermon but collective 
prayer : prayer spoken, listened to, silent prayer. 

— concrete : the Mass is not a set of ideas, it is a life, an act of 
Christ’s with His own; it is not a play in three or four acts or 
prayers to which one listens or which one reads, it is the Lord’s 
Supper where we meet with Him. The Mass must not be reflected 
upon nor followed, but lived. 

It appeared to us that the Mass itself, as it unfolds, corresponded 
excellently to the requirements of an instruction such as this, and, 
generally speaking, we followed the same plan. What takes place 
at one meeting is recapitulated and continues, abridged, to form 
part of the ensuing ones. 

The instruction takes about six months, finishing with a test and 
as a rule, attendance at Mass. 

The meetings have to be modified according to time, place and 
those taking part, but the most important thing to keep up is the 
progressive scheme and the form of liturgical prayer, quite different 
from the catechism. The following is the layout of these meetings : 


I Prayer 9 Blessings 

2 The House of God to The Meal 

3 Purification 11 The Last Supper 
4 The Word of God 12 The Sacrifice 

5 Collective prayer 13 Memorial 

6 Light 14 Communion 

7 Bread and wine 15 The Lamb of God 
8 Offering 16 Departure 


A second cycle completes this one by surveying the contents 
from another angle : the priest, altar, etc... 

Here is the detailed scheme of a meeting. We attach great 
importance to the external setting, which are a great help in crea- 
ting a religious atmosphere. The priest always faces the children. 


to. THE MEAL 


On the table is a cloth. The priest and the altar boys enter in procession ; 
cross, missal, light (cf. 6th meeting), the priest wearing alb and stole (prece- 
ding meeting : the stole is the sign of the powers of Christ). 
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Recapitulation of the preceding meetings : get the children to give it briefly. 
Prayer together — offering something of ourselves 
— God accepts it and signs us with His mark : blessing 
means taking possession. 
Sign of the cross, the real beginning of the prayer (cf. I st. meeting). 


— Purification. — Just as we wash our hands before going in to the dining 
room, before we come together in the presence of Christ we wash and purify 
our souls. 


I Confess to God... (with absolution) (cf. 3). 

— Glory to you, Lord (recited by the little ones) 

During the foregoing the altar boys have gone in procession for 
the things with which to lay the table: tablecloth, plates and glasses. 
They lay the table (this is preparatory to the next meeting concerning 
the Last Supper and the introduction of the Chalice and Paten which, 
in n° 12, will replace the plates and glasses). 

— Let us pray together : 

O God our Father, You have wanted us today to meet like a large 
family around this table as though to eat together ; make us always like 
brothers and sisters who love each other ; we ask this through Jesus our 
Brother, who lives with You for ever and ever. Amen (cf. 5). 

— (Seated). God wished to save the Jews and commanded them to take a 
meal. 

The sufferings of the Jews in Egypt: Exodus XII. 

The Passover — several eating together — their attitude — dress. 

— Purify, O Lord, my heart and my lips, that I May be worthy to read Your 
Good News (4th). 

— Gospel: The preparation for the Last Supper : Iiebl ides OSE, 7 

— Lord, this table is not yet ready ; the plates are empty ; the glasses are 
empty. What is still needed for a meal ? 

(We try as far as possible to utilize explanatory prayers rather 
than direct our explanations to the children, in order not to interrupt 
the religious atmosphere.) 

Bread and wine ; 

and to make this offering acceptable, like that of Abel, 

You ask first of all, Lord, for our hearts. 

We offer them with the bread and wine. 2 

Four altar boys collect the sacrifices in the plates and go for the bread 

and wine. They raise the plates with the sacrifices at the same time as the 
priest raises the bread (7 and 8). (They must be made to understand that there 
is something personal in the gesture of offering.) 

— All: Receive, O Father, the offering of this bread, with all our efforts and 
sacrifices. We offer them to You from the bottom of our hearts — Accept 
them, Lord and bless us. 

— Chant: Bless us. O Lord (9). 

— Priest: Look upon these offerings, O Father, with a friendly and smiling 
gaze and accept them as You graciously accepted the offerings of our 
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ancestoy Abraham, and this offering of bread and wine which Melchi- 
sedech Your high priest offered to You (8). 

— Prayer chanted in the form of a litany. 

— Litany (arms raised) : 


—O our good Father, accept these offerings. 
— We beseech You through Jesus Christ » » wre 
— For the whole Catholic Church » » » 
— For the Pope Pius XII » » » 
— For our bishop and our priests » » » 
— For Christians throughout the whole world » » » 
— All united together with the Blessed Virgin and 
all the Saints » » » 


— Thai no one of us may fall into hell » » » 
(This prayer is the preparation for the canon which will gradually 
be introduced in the later sessions.) 
— (in a lower voice) Remember, Lord, all those whom*we love. All of us, children 
of the Father, gathered round the same table, say together the same prayer : 
Our Father... (cf. 1) 
— Chant: Thank you, Lord... (anticipation of the Deo gratias). 


Individualized Teaching of the Catechism 


by Mme GATHELIER 
Catechist, Paris 


Vocabulary and Method 


INTRODUCTION 


Very often one word is used to express opposite notions. Thus 
misunderstandings and futile discussions arise. This is not surprising 
since the real meaning of these words and the ideas that they 
represent are vague. Take the two terms: Individual and individ- 
ualized. Apply them to the word Teaching. Experience shows 
that they are often taken as synonyms. 

Now consult the dictionary. To individualize is to give individual 
character to ; specify. Individual : Single, particular characteristic 
of particular person. 

The teacher who wishes to individualize his teaching not only 
takes into consideration the object of his teaching, but also the 
subject who is to assimilate it. He graduates the difficulties, but 
without losing sight of the individual ; he seeks to adapt his teaching 
to the possibilities and the needs of each one, to respect individ- 
uality. 

The teacher who goes in for individual work wants it to be the 
work of a single child, without considering, however, the child’s 
individuality : it is the same work which is given to all. The same 
style of work is imposed on each. An individual discipline rules in 
the classroom, with notes, classification, emulation. Each child 
progresses ‘ against the others ’ (if he progresses at all !). This is 
an anti-social idea: Each one for himself. How can the children 
become conscious of their human interdependance, aware of their 
moral responsibility ? The atmosphere is individualistic : it isolates 
the individual from society. 

Individualized teaching of the catechism requires not only to be 
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adapted to the person, but adapted to the baptized person, child 
of God, fallen in Adam, but redeemed. 

Religious education must take into account the environment 
in which the child lives, his sex, his mental age, his integration in 
the great divine family — he cannot and must not work out his 
salvation alone — his tendency to evil, without forgetting that his 
will is strengthened by grace. Supple in its organization, individual- 
ized teaching makes room for and encourages helping one another, 
group work of three or four children. In a word, although individ- 
ualized, it is none the less social in its object and organization. 


I. AN EXPERIMENT IN INDIVIDUALIZATION 


The best adaptation is the natural one: the individual, placed 
in a rich and stimulating environment, or a group, freely chooses 
his work. It is useless to dwell on this : most children in our cate- 
chism classes are not ready for it, nor are their teachers. We em- 
phasize that this difficult technique does not cramp the teacher’s 
influence. It demands of him a deep understanding of child psy- 
chology, an enlightened pedagogy, and a strong personality. We 
cannot expect that of all the devoted catechists who assist our 
priests. A new technique has been tested, a technique suggested by 
the method of R. Dottrens for profane subjects and adapted to 
present circumstances. The experiments have been carried out in 
a non-Christian quarter of Paris, with boys from 9-11 years of age 
in the parish of Saint-Germain-de-Charonne. It consists of working 
by means of cards. We are not giving here any teaching apparatus, 
but ideas, suggestions, ways of conceiving, drawing up and using 
these cards. 

On several points, the catechetic technique deviates from the 
secular : in the enlarging of the cards for development, in the con- 
ception of the succession of the progressive exercise cards, and in 
the subdivisions of the latter. The very limited time at the disposal 
of our lady catechists for preparation, the composition and writing 
of the cards, has prompted this modification, namely, the use of 
four series of cards, adapted to four types of children, inside the 
progressive card-index. It is acknowledged that this solution is far 
from being the ideal one. If it marks a slight advance in catechetic 
technique, it is only one stage, while we await the renovation of 


the whole spirit of religious teaching, and the remodelling of its 
organization. 
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II. A GENERAL SURVEY 


1. Dottrens system. 


One must be acquainted with the Dottrens’ method if the Cha- 
ronne cards are to be used properly. Below is a short account of 
the cards in use at the Ecole du Mail at Geneva. Those who wish to 
study the matter further should read R. Dottrens’ book on the 
subject. He is the director of the school. (R. DoTrREns : L’enser- 
gnement individualisé, as also numbers 7/8, of the Revue de l’Ecole 
Nouvelle Francaise, June /July, 1946). 

R. Dottrens bases his research on two essential ideas : individual 
liberty (which is not anarchy) and adapting work to the capacity 
of the pupil. This liberty implies freedom of work to enable the 
teacher to make his observations under favourable conditions. 

Mr Dottrens and his collaborators have contrived four main 
categories of cards. Their use develops the child’s power of concen- 
tration, initiative, a real desire to do well, and a willingness to make 
an effort which is rarely to be found in collective schooling. The 
atmosphere of the class benefits thereby; there is no tension, 
confidence reigns, discipline is accepted. 

The first category of the cards, made up at the Ecole du Mail, 
is designed for backward pupils and all who have a gap in their 
schooling to make up. This is a matter of checking, which has no 
connection with traditional examinations, but reveals the gaps and 
is done for the sake of the master, for it makes his task easier and 
enables him to make up the revision cards. When a single card is 
insufficient for the purpose, the teacher makes several. Here is 
an example of one of these cards : 


Fill in the spaces with one of the words: crossed /cross : 


We have the town. It is forbidden to the line. Has he 
already ? Impossible to . They have . You must “very 
quickly. Here is a bridge to . The runners have . This blind man 
cannot . They do not like to the streets. Now, we must 


The second type differs from the first : it allows the children to 
investigate some part of the instruction. The master is not the 
only organizer of the work. The child chooses his card, which looks 
attractive. Usually, topical interests provide the subjects. The 
children like them. What are they called ? Development cards. 
An example : 
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Spring. Make a bunch of twelve flowers. Look for three yellow flowers, 
two white ones, two pink, two mauve, two blue, one red. 


-Next come the cards arranged in order of increasing difficulty : 
progressive cards. The way to use them ? The master first introduces 
them orally after a collective lesson : this is an essential check on 
the value of the cards. Afterwards, the work is individualized. 
Each child works at his own pace. A special individual exercise 
book is kept for this. 

After being well tested, these progressive exercises give way to 
a fourth series : the auto-instruction cards. The graduated exercises 
oblige the child to ask himself numerous questions. The subject 
of the instruction, such as fractions or grammar, permits this 
graduation, this passage from the easy to the difficult. This series 
of cards necessitates that each child should work at his own pace. 
Mr Dottrens points out that it is undesirable that this self-instruc- 
tion be generalized. He also says that individualized work must 
not be considered as an end in itself ; it is a means to be employed 
in conjunction with others, for ensuring our children a real forma- 
tion of character and normal development. This method seems to 
him to be the one which can, in the shortest time and most success- 
fully, introduce into the schools one of the essential principles of 
the new education : ‘* the taking into account of the self-educative 
resources of the individual. ”’ 


2. The Charonne cards. 


Our first task is to compare them with those of the Ecole du Mail. 
At Charonne three series instead of four are in use, one of them 
being subdivided into four kinds. The titles vary in order to em- 
phasize the changes, except for one series, of which the character 
is not altered. 


a. The revision cards. 
b. The vavious activity cards (development cards). 
c. The cards of vudiments of doctrine (progressive). 


Later we will study the third series in detail. If the various activity 
cards spring from the development ones, they differ in the variety 
of the means of study or of expression. They include drawing 
(orange cards), reading (green), exercises which are written in 
conjunction with classification games (white), liturgical (blue). 
Their size is : 12, 5 /6, 5. They serve for the investigation of an idea, 
and the children make free use of them. 
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An assessment of knowledge acquired by the child planned in 
the style of Mme Marie Fargues’ tests, provides a guide in the making 
of revision cards. These last are generally used under the form of 
exercises with ‘ gaps. ’ One clearcut question on the subject matter 
which is under revision, completes them. 


Ill. THE RUDIMENTS OF DOCTRINE CARDS 


1. Their psychological succession. 


We have seen that these cards cannot be arranged in order of 
graded application. There is no such grading possible in the matter 
of religious instruction. All the ideas are difficult to grasp. The 
order therefore, is a psychological one. It is determined by the dom- 
inant interests at each stage of the child’s development and is 
adapted to a deChristianized milieu. It allows for a personal ac- 
quiring of religious notions. It respects the inductive method of 
reasoning in a child. M™¢ Marie Fargues’ system serves for a basis. 
Each card represents a complete lesson. All the questions are con- 
cerned with one idea only. The principle : one idea, several ques- 
tions. The ideal ? That every child should possess his own series, 
adapted to his mental capacity and tastes. The system allows each 
child to work at his own pace. Can this be carried out at once in 
all parishes ? No. We have tried to solve the problem by making 
four series of cards inside the card index dealing with the rudiments 
of doctrine. Let us study them in detail. 


2. The subdivisions. 


An observation of M. Dottrens put us on the lines : ‘* For the most 
part,” he writes, “‘ the selection of children is made solely according 
to the quantity of intelligence measured by output. The quality of 
intelligence, intellectual tye, temperament, are not taken into 
consideration. ” A specialist in child psychology, Mme Dr. Chatelain, 
suggested to us the classification we have adopted. She introduced 
it in the writing out of descriptive cards in this form : 


Type of child : emotional, conventional, 
backward, intellectual. 


These cards must be started, in principle, when the child joins 
the catechism class and follow him as long as he perseveres. In the 
third year the direct observation on religious attitude, aptitude and 
results of the Fargues’ tests permit the classification of the child. 
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We have also used the Binet-Simon test and the experience of a 
lady specialist in abnormal children. We have replaced the word : 
conventional by academic which seems to us more typical. It charac- 
terizes the child who has been tampered with in a certain type of 
traditional teaching and who gives the answer which he thinks will 
be pleasing to the person questioning him, instead of giving what 
he himself really thinks. He relies on memory and often his replies 
are very stupid. The subdivisions are as follows : 


Evangelical series (E) emotional type 
Difficult » (D) tntellectual » 
Middle » (M) conventional » 
Feeble » (F) backward » 


These four series, composed for boys of 9-10 can be adapted to 
their milieu, sex, mental attainments and temperament. The 
classification is not a rigid barrier shutting each up in a category ; 
they can pass from one to the other according to the quality of 
their work. 

Take the lesson on courage. Here is the same subject put before 
different temperaments. 


EVANGELICAL SERIES. — I. You have sometimes quarrelled with your 
friends, received blows, undergone injuries. Is it your experience that great 
strength of character is necessary not to cry, not to hit back ? Would you 
like to arrive at this mastery of yourself ? 

2. See what Jesus did in a similar case (the Gospel of St. John, chapter 
XVIII, vv. 14/23). Did Jesus remain master of Himself ? What did He do ? 

3. Would an ordinary man have become angry, hit back and inflicted an 
injury in his turn ? Should a disciple of Jesus behave like that ? 

4. Is this self-mastery a form of courage ? Can you achieve it by yourself ? 
Must you rely on Jesus ? Why ? Must you ask Him for it by prayer ? 

5. How can you train yourself in the small. things of your life to acquire 
this kind of courage ? 


DIFFICULT SERIES. — 1. You know about Joan of Arc. Did she need 
great courage to leave her parents, risk the anger of her father and go to the 
War ? Why ? Whom did she obey in acting thus ? 

2. On the field of battle she herself pulled out the arrow which pierced 
her shoulder. What do you think of her ? 

3. What was her behaviour at the stake ? What did she say ? From 
whom did she draw her courage ? 

4- From the time you get up in the morning until you go to bed do you 
have the chance of giving proof of a more humble kind of courage, but some- 
times difficult ? When ? 


5. Will you need courage in the workshop when you are an apprentice ? 
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Why ? Is it by union with Jesus and by appealing to His strength that you 
will be courageous ? 


6. What prayer could you say to Jesus to obtain His spirit, His strength ? 


AVERAGE SERIES. — I. One of you dares to show himself a Christian 
before his comrades who are not believers and who make fun of him. What 
do you think of him ? 

2. One of you defends a small boy, bullied by a big boy. What do you think 
of him ? Would you like to resemble him ? 

3. A boy does not tell lies even if he will be punished if he tells the truth. 
Is this difficult ? From whom does he draw this courage ? 

4. How does this boy obtain the grace to be brave ? Are you always brave ? 
When does your courage fail you in the small actions of your life ? 

5. How can you train yourself to be courageous ? Invent a prayer to ask 
Jesus for the grace of courage. 


FEEBLE SERIES. — This card is illustrated. The picture represents Jesus 
on Calvary. The questionnaire draws his inspiration from the picture. 


Here is another example of the cards, these being on an essen-' 
tially religious subject : the Holy Ghost. 


EVANGELICAL SERIES. — 1. Look up in the Gospel of St. John the verses 
15/17 of chapter XIV and 7 of chapter XVI. Write them out. Tell us who 
sent us the Holy Ghost ? Re-read verse 17 (XIV). Does the Spirit of truth 
live in you too ? since when ? 

2. You possess in yourself the living love of Jesus for His Father and of 
the Father for Jesus. Write out what Jesus said so that you might remain 
in His love (Jn, XV, 9/12). 

3. Read and write out verses 25 /26 of chapter XIV. If the Holy Ghost 
teaches us, is he someone ? Is He God ? 

4. Does the radio make a loud noise in your home ? Do you often play in 
the noisy street ? Will the Holy Ghost speak to you amidst all this noise ? 
Will he speak to you in words ? 

5. Have you already found out how calming silence is ? 

6. For a few minutes every day keep silence in your heart. 

7. Say this prayer to the Holy Ghost : “ Tell me what I should do and give 
me the strength to do it ’’ (write out and learn this prayer). 


DIFFICULT SERIES. — I. Have you noticed when following the Mass that 
certain prayers speak of the Holy Ghost ? 

2. Take your missal. Find out by what formula, accompanied by what 
gesture, the Mass begins. Write it out. 

3. Look up the Credo. Write out the part which concerns the Holy Ghost. 

4. The Holy Ghost is called ‘ Lord. ’ Is he then somebody ? Is He God ? 

5. Look up in the dictionary the meaning of the words: Vivificator, to 
vivify. What life does the Holy Ghost bring you ? When did you receive it ? 

6. How can your unbelieving companions perceive that you carry God in 
yourself ? 
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AVERAGE SERIES. — 1. Was it at baptism that you received the Holy 
Ghost ? 

2. This year you will receive two Sacraments ; Which ? In which of the 
two will the Holy Ghost bring you his gifts ? 

3. Look up the gifts of the Holy Ghost in your catechism. Write them out. 
Which gift seems to you most necessary for yourself ? 

4. After your confirmation, will you have in your soul all that is necessary 
for testifying at school and afterwards in the workshop that you carry the 
living God in yourself ? 

5. Look up in the dictionary the meaning of the word : to ¢estify. 

6. Is it by love for others and by sacrifice that you will be a witness for 
the Love of God ? 

7. Copy out and learn these words of Jesus : ‘* When the Defender cometh, 
whom I will send you from the Father, the Spirit of Truth... he will give * tes- 
timony ’ of me. And you shall give ‘ testimony’ because you are with me.’ 


WEAK SERIES. — 1. You are baptized. Since your baptism the Holy 
Ghost lives in your heart. Do you speak to Him sometimes ? To whom do 
you most willingly pray ? 

2. You must also pray to the Holy Ghost. He loves you. How can you 
show Him that you also love Him ? 

3. Write out this prayer and learn it: 

Holy Virgin, who knows the Holy Ghost well, 

Teach me to discover Him in my soul ; 

Teach me to have recourse to Him, so that I may 

do all that my Father in heaven wishes. 


A word on the writing out of the cards: 

In order to avoid conventional answers, the questions must 
appeal to personal experience, stimulate initiative, and intellectual 
curiosity. This is the matter. The form will be in the language of 
children, avoid difficulties in reading. It is the question asked 
which must hold the attention, not its deciphering. The card should 
be written in ‘ script. ’ 


CONCLUSION 
WHEN AND HOW TO APPLY THE METHOD 


Can it be used in the first year ? No. The majority of the children 
cannot read well enough. Reading seems really acquired by children 
only in the second year. It is in the third year that the method is 
the most efficacious (11/12 years). How should the method be 
applied ? The child asks a question. Answer him according to his 
needs, never give information already recorded on the card. Take 
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time to initiate the children in the use of the Gospels : looking up 
chapter and verse. 

Always be smiling, at their disposal, patient, create an atmo- 
sphere of quietness, trust, happiness. Two pieces of advice : Speak 
in a quiet voice, walk on tiptoe. 

Whilst the children are working, note their demeanour. The 
mentality of the teacher is that of the scientist who submits to 
facts, avoids interference when by it he would risk stifling growth 
or the breaking off of spontaneity. It ought also to be that of the 
mystic, respectful to the baptized soul: God is in it. Those who 
would like some documentation on this method will read with 
profit the book published by les Presses d’Ile-de-France : Travail 
individualisé au Catéchisme. One last warning : distrust technical- 
ities ; they can be dangerous and impede the work of grace in the 
souls of our little ones. God alone, in fact, works in their souls : 
there must be no unlimited confidence in method, no straining 
after results. We are the instruments of God, method is our instru- 
ment. Two conditions will guarantee its being effective : contact 
with the families, a live, apostolic parochial community, ready 
to welcome the pupil. 


The Use of Gesture 
in the Religious Education of Children 


by Frangoise DERKENNE 
Catechist, Meudon, France + 


TL eLHE 2USr OP GESTURE SINAGROINARY LIFE 


To express themselves, adults of the 20th Century have at their 
disposal a highly perfected instrument : the gamut of words. With 
the written and spoken word, we can make known to others¥our 
feelings, thoughts, our projects, etc., and we can get to know of 
theirs. 

But, although the number of words in a developed language is 
considerable, and the combinations of these words into phrases 
infinitely varied, the spoken word is inadequate to render faith- 
fully our innermost life. 

This is very evident when the affections are in question: how 
can one express joy, sorrow, love, with words alone ? Spontaneously 
we bring into play an emotional mimicry so natural that it is easy 
to understand the feelings of others, without hearing them speak, 
but simply by watching their arms, their hands, and especially their 
faces. 

Even a little child understands immediately our feelings towards 
him, if we hold out our arms to him with a smile or if we look at him 
severely with a frown. 

We easily put on attitudes to express publicly the emotions we 
are expected to feel at — say — weddings or funerals, but in every- 


1 Mue Frangoise DERKENNE has been good enough to present to our readers her 
liturgical plays : Mysteries of Christmas and of Easter (Lumen Vitae, I, 1946, pp. 348- 
356). The present article is a justification of the method used in these plays, which 
have been so much appreciated. Having come back from Spain where she was in 
charge of the maternal classes in the French lycée at Barcelona, Me DERKENNE 
has taken up again her work as catechist. Address : Avenue Jacqueminot, 2 5, Meu- 
don, Seine-et-Oise, France. (Editor’s note) 
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day life and when it is a case of very deep feelings, we cannot so 
easily fake our expression, and persons with only a slight knowledge 
of physiognomy will often want to smile when they hear us expres- 
sing, in well-turned phrases, sentiments entirely opposed to those 
written on our face, in spite of ourselves. 

Without trying to ascertain whether emotion generates mimicry 
or mimic produces the emotion, it is certain that, in some cases at 
least, we need only take up a certain attitude to create within our- 
selves the corresponding state of mind (according to the expression 
** whistle to keep up your spirits ’’). Perhaps, too, through the 
contagion of mimicry the association of feelings occurs. 

We can readily see the advantages to be derived from this fact 
for our own and our children’s spiritual life. 

But in addition, gestures are not only useful for expressing our 
feelings, but also for making our ideas understoods. 

This is well brought out in the remarkable works of Father M. 
Jousse. ? 

If we watch a little child, we realise that he is a mirror in which 
the surrounding world is reflected. The little child hears a noise, 
and at once re-echoes it ; if he sees someone smile, he smiles, if he 
sees an aeroplane, he runs with his arms outstretched. All the 
impressions he receives through his senses are re-enacted in a 
corporal manner. 

Doubtless, animals do the same thing, especially monkeys, the 
specialists in mimicry, but what is peculiar to man, is that he alone 
can recall by his mimicry things of the past. He likes to re-live the 
past by continually re-acting it ; we have the little boy playing at 
trains, the little girl acting the great lady, the warrior relating, 
with emphasis, his campaigns, the explorer his great achievements. 

Our actual language, whether written or spoken, is doubtless the 
result of a very slow development from the first expressive gestures. 

Moreover, we are very glad to fall back on these gestures in 
order to make our meaning clear to a foreigner who does not know 
our language. 

The mistress of a house who has engaged a foreign servant 
wastes her time shouting orders at her ; she gets quicker results by 
miming them. When a word won’t come in mind in telling a story, 
we replace it spontaneously by a gesture, and when we find that 
words do not adequately express our thought we emphasize them 
with gestures. 


2M. Jousse, L’anthropologie du langage. 
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‘ Well brought-up ’ people are habitually reserved, and trained 
to restraint in their mannerisms and facial expressions, but country- 
bred folk are more natural and it is quite a pleasant pastime to 
try to follow the conversation of two peasants or two sportsmen 
simply by watching their hands. 


II. THE USE OF GESTURE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


This lengthy introduction will help us to understand better the 
part gestures can play in the religious education of young children, 
and how to make use of them. 

For the convenience of this article we shall envisage the point 
of view of feelings and of knowledge separately, although in our 
religious life, sentiments and ideas are inseparable. 


1. In the expression of religious sentiment. 


Religious sentiments, like others, express themselves spontan- 
eously by certain gestures. The sentiment of our littleness makes 
us bow down our head and bend our knees ; the feeling of guilt 
makes us strike our breast ; we express sentiments of brotherly 
love by a kiss of peace, and that of an offering by outstretched 
arms. 3 

If we make all these gestures in front of the child, he understands 
at once the feelings that animate us, he wants to imitate us and by 
the reflex action of which we have spoken, we awaken at the same 
time, these same sentiments in him. 

The little child soon tires of verbal explanations, and he soon 
wearies of stories and pictures, but if we make our words live by 
means of gestures, we hold his attention for a much longer period. 
It is not because they want to hear the priest better that children 
of the first form vie with each other for the front bench in Church, 
it is in order to watch his gestures. 

Automatically they realize that the prostration, the action of 
offering, are made to a hidden but very powerful person ; a sense 
of respect comes over them and at the same the desire to prostrate 
themselves too. If we help them not only to understand the meaning 
of these acts (to which we shall refer later), but also to sense the 
inner meaning, they begin to enter into the Mystery. 


5’ On this point see Countess LUBIENSKA DE LENVaAL, L’éveil du sentiment reli- 
gieux. Paris, Spes. 
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Instead of interminable verbal exhortations, let us teach our 
children to make a deep genuflexion, a large sign of the cross, 
to walk slowly in procession : the atmosphere of prayer is at once 
created. 

Remarks. — In order that the action may fulfil its purpose, it is 
clearly necessary that its actual performance by the teacher and 
the children be quite spontaneous, that it expresses true feeling, and 
that the gestures be made perfectly. 

Spontaneous expression : Anyone who is self-conscious in bending 
the knee or prostrating in public, or who is checked, even though 
only for a moment, by the thought that others are looking at him, 
had better refrain until he is ‘liberated’ from such thoughts, 
and has, in the presence of his children, the ease of the priest at the 
Altar or of the religious in choir. 

Genuine feelings. A gesture has no value unless it expresses 
something really profound; an empty gesture quickly loses its 
efficacy. In order to avoid merely automatic gestures (more dan- 
gerous even than verbal mecanism, a sort of praying-machine), 
it will be as well to remind the children from time to time of the 
profound meaning of the gestures. 

One should remind oneself too that it is a very beautiful act 
to remain silent and motionless for a few moments, quite oblivious 
of all the noise of the outside world. 

Well-made gestures : if my feelings are genuine, my gestures will 
be well made. The automatic kind of genuflexion, a mutilated 
sign of the Cross have no efficacy whatsoever because they express 
nothing. 


2. In the acquiring and expressing 
of religious knowledge. 


By the gestures of liturgical prayer, the child not only expresses 
feelings but acquires knowledge. By prostrating himself he learns 
that God exists and that He is all-powerful ; by striking his breast 
he realises his own guilt. 

But there are other kinds of gestures which can help him to 
augment his knowledge of religious instruction properly so-called. 


A. Gestures which bring to light spiritual realities. — Nature. — 
To instruct a child in the existence of the soul, of God, or of grace 
by means of verbal explanations, is simply to feed him on air. 
In order to discover spiritual realities, he must start off with ma- 
terial realities themselves. 
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To arrive at the Creator, he must contemplate the creature in 
nature itself and not in pictures. 

To understand the existence of the soul, we shall not compare 
men and animals by means of pictures ; but shall take a real little 
cat, a real little child, and compare their actions, drawing from 
these the necessary conclusions. 


Parables. — When Jesus spoke in parables, He used the actions 
of everyday life : the woman kneading bread, looking for the coin 
she has lost, the father of the family feeding his children, the fisher- 
man drawing his net from the lake. 

The parables can be related, they can also, and this makes them 
come to life, be acted, not so much to reproduce the scenes (as we 
do for miracles), as to understand better the deep significance that 
Jesus wished to give them. 


The Sacraments (Explanation by action). — Sacraments are signs. 
Before making children understand how grace is produced in us, we 
must teach them to know the sign by which it is produced, and the 
best way of doing this is not by explaining it or showing it in a 
picture, but by performing it. If we reproduce the actions of each 
sacrament in the presence of the children, and if we bring them face 
to face with the actual sign of each one, they will be able to un- 
derstand much better its efficacy. 

In the case of baptism, for instance, the child himself must 
practise baptising with real water poured over a real forehead. 


The Mass (Explanation by action). — The Mass should not be 
explained to children whilst they are assisting at it, for they cannot 
both listen and pray at the same time. 

It is at the catechism class, therefore, that they should, each in 
turn, act the different parts of the Mass, not with little cardboard 
figures in front of a miniature altar, but each one performing the 
movements, with liturgical objects of normal size. 


B. Actions by which we re-live scenes of the past. — There is yet 
another kind of action, and one which has been more frequently 
used : the reconstruction of scenes of the past in order the better 
to evoke them. 

We can no longer see Jesus in the act, but instead of merely 
recalling His life by means of word pictures, we can reconstruct 
the different scenes with living people. 
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We can also reconstruct the linking of events more easily with 
living people than with words. 4 

The little child has a much clearer perception of the action, of 
the succession of events, of the part played by each character, 
and retains their words far better when he sees them being perform- 
ed before him, than when he has to recall them in imagination. 

Remarks. — Obviously, actions are of great help in acquiring 
knowledge, but at catechism, understanding and memorizing cannot 
be separated from the tvaining of the religious sense. 

A great deal of both tact and technical skill are needed to create 
the atmosphere which will allow for the best utilisation of active 
methods at the catechism class. 

Here are a few hints we can give on the subject : 


As we have already said with regard to expressing sentiments, first of 
all the catechist must be perfectly at ease in performing his actions. 

It is clearly understood that he is not there to act ‘* the clown ”’ as he 
should not draw attention to himself as clowns do, but to the character he 
represents, and if the gesticulation and the various facial expressions amuse 
the children, even for a moment, they have no educational value ; dignity 
and calm are infinitely preferable. 

Once the scene is prepared, the catechist himself should take part and 
assume the principal réles, in the beginning at least. (It is for him to play 
the rdle of God in the Judgment scenes, of the priest in representing the 
sacraments, and often even that of Jesus.) A catechist who would find this 
‘* strange, ’’ who would feel embarrassed, should give up all idea of this 
method of teaching for himself and his children if he cannot overcome his 
awkwardness. 

The ‘* scenery’? and all its accessories must be most carefully prepared 
beforehand by the catechist (only later when the children understand what 
they are doing, one can leave them free to think out for themselves, prefer- 
ably in groups, a more spontaneous performance.) 

Instead of dividing the children into two groups: actors who play with 
their mind on the spectators and spectators who watch with a critical eye, 
one should see that all have a réle to play or at least take some part in the 
action. i 

If all the children take part, it is the action that is going to interest them 
much more than their schoolmates who hold the principal parts, and these 
latter will not feel that they are on show, playing to the audience, the centre 
of all eyes, but om the same level as the others, all partaking in the general 
action. 

For example: In the miracle of Cana, besides the role of Jesus, Mary, 
the waiters and the chief steward, there is room for the crowd of guests who 
clamour for drink, who taste the wine and cry out after the miracle as after 


4See F, DERKENNE, Mystéres de Noél et de Paques (liturgical plays). Paris, Seuil 
editions. 
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the appeasing of the storm: ‘* And who is this Man ”’ (that commandeth 
the water and the wine ?) 

It will be very difficult to avoid mere acting if the scenes are prepared 
with a view to public performance. All idea of a show must be excluded : as 
we have just said the children do not act even for each other but altogether, 
among themselves. 

It is only when the children are well trained and used to acting for them- 
selves that relatives can be invited. Even then one must explain to them 
very carefully the whole point of the play. 


CONCLUSION 


This account is not intended to give the formula of an absolutely 
perfect method, easy to use and completely efficient. 

The ideal instrument of communication between men is the 
unlimited range of verbal signs. 

But, in order that a language, whether spoken or written, be a 
means of communication, it is necessary that he who receives the 
message should be able to hear it (as is the case with our catechu- 
mens not afflicted with deafness) or read it (by no means the case 
of many children of 8 or 9 years and over... among the working 
class) ; moreover he must be able to put some meaning into what he 
reads or hears, yet for most children the language of adults, and 
more especially that of theology, is incomprehensible. 

On the other hand, for the child to be able to express himself 
orally, otherwise than by ‘ parrot-like ’ words he has learnt by 
heart, he must have at his disposal a fairly comprehensive vocabu- 
lary and he must know how to form phrases with these words 
(this is not the case with most children of 8 or 9 years, especially 
among the working class). 

To express himself in writing presents still greater difficulties 
(the handling of a pencil — the spelling — putting into writing 
what he hears). 

As it is not the purpose of catechism classes to teach our children 
to speak and write, we must, in order to make ourselves understood 
by them and help them to express themselves, use other means 
of communication. 

Gesture is only one of these means. It must not suppress drawing 
or singing ; it is not suitable for all ages nor for all sections of 
religious thought, it must gradually give place to the spoken 
language (keeping always side by side with it, particularly in the 
expression of feelings) and, above all, it needs to be handled with 
a great deal of respect and tact. 


Catechism in the School 


by Xavier LEFEBVRE, S. J., 
Professov at the Ecole Notre Dame, rue de Madrid, Paris * 


A distinction must be made between teaching the ‘ cate- 
chism ’ and religious instruction, and also religious training. For, 
thank God, there are other ways and means of speaking to children 
about God and drawing them to Him besides catechism classes, 
if one means by that : classes whose principal objective is to explain 
the catechism manual. 

In some schools even, the teachers despair of combining the two 
(teaching of catechism and religious training) and, seeing in the 
official manual only a necessary evil, make it a study apart, some- 
thing outside the other religious training. The pupils learn by 
heart so many questions a day, with or without explanation : 
a formality to be gone through so that they are ready for the 
examination at the time of First Communion. And the religious 
needs of the children are satisfied in other ways. 

This expedient is regrettable. One could, indeed, imagine a 
catechism better adapted for teaching little Catholics of today than 


1 Father Xavier LEFEBVRE, after three years as professor at the College St. Joseph, 
Rheims, became collaborator to Fr. Faure who founded the Pedagogical Study 
Circle (C. E. P.) of the French Jesuit Fathers. He has visited a number of schools 
of the active type in France, Belgium, Holland, and for the last three years has 
served as chaplain to the Ecole Notre-Dame (5, rue de Madrid), model schodl for 
the C. E. P. methods. 

The C. E. P., it is known, publishes two reviews : Pédagogie and Documents Péda- 
gogiques. Its model school actually holds 280 children from four to thirteen years ; 
each year a class is added. The teaching methods used are more active and more 
specifically Christian. 

Without changing the programme, efforts are specially made to renovate these 
methods byindividualization in teaching, personal work of in dexing and the apprent- 
iceship to social responsibilities. To this school is added a Normal School which 
is destined to train, in two years, teachers of both sexes for the elementary classes 
and men teachers for the secondary classes of the free schools and colleges. — 
Address : 5, rue de Madrid, Paris VIlle, FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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the present French manual. But there are so many advantages in 
unifying the whole religious training given at school that we ought 
to try and reconcile the religious needs of the child and the cate- 
chism in its present form — at least as long as it remains obligatory, 
or in practise necessary, to make them learn the manual. 

It is this sort of solution, a temporary one perhaps, that we are 
suggesting in this article, based on several experiments, notably 
one tried out over three years at a secondary school in Paris with 
280 boys between the ages of four and thirteen. 


I. THE COURSE 


We do not think it wise to start very young children with the 
official manual, for their minds are not yet capable of taking in 
ideas or of following a logical presentation. We would therefore, 
postpone the study of it until the children are about 8 years old. 
Until then it seems preferable to give them the Church’s message 
in a more poetical and pictorial language, as does Holy Scripture ; 
in more concrete and symbolic way, as does the Liturgy. 

In dealing with little ones of 3, 4 and 5 years old, it is important 
tomake known God as a Spirit and that He is everywhere present. 
For this we can start with what they know of their own minds : 
it is a power which controls their body, thinks, wills, loves. By 
analogy we can help them, making use of a right atmosphere and 
carefully chosen scriptural stories and prayers, ? to become aware 
of this spiritual presence of God in and around them, at the same 
time care being taken to avoid any concrete representation of 
the divinity. Give a very lofty conception of God so as to awaken 
adoration in them. Show His loving, beneficent action in Nature, 
the many splendours of which can be described in great detail, 
thus making the child accustomed to see everywhere the presence 
and love of God in action. ? Once you have got the spiritual nature 
of God into their heads, you can quite safely tell them about Jesus 
a propos of the crucifix, the tabernacle, Christmas, Easter and 
can give them a first introduction to the Mass, chiefly by activity 


* The recent work by Mme LuBiznsKa DE LENvAL, Pédagogie biblique. Les plus 
beaux textes del’ Ecriture (C. E. P., Ed. de Elan, 1950, 1 vol., 380 pages, 360 Frs) 
will be a precious mine for catechists. 

* The lessons of the F. C. T. P. (19, rue de Varenne, Paris 9), the book of Marie- 
Louise ANDRE, Vers notre Pére du Ciel (Ed. Robert, 5, av. du Doyenné, Lyon) and 


many others offer examples of this kind, which only need a few slight emendations 
to be perfect. 
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methods. 4 This knowledge of Jesus should show itself in the child 
by a life of union with Him; he will do everything with Jesus, 
like Jesus, under the maternal eyes of Mary, the Mother of Jesus 
and his own Heavenly Mother. The angels and saints will complete 
his spiritual universe — but in their due place. We need not fear 
their minds being scattered in various directions if everything is 
presented in its reference to God: the saints as friends of God, 
the angels as His servants, Jesus as His Eternal Son and ourselves 
called to become His children by our becoming like Jesus. This 
first stage in Christian education is of supreme importance. If the 
home has not already given the child this experience of the living 
God and this respectful familiarity with the Saviour, the school 
will have to do everything to establish this indispensable basis 
of all religious teaching. 


The child of 6 and 7 years is still very receptive, and his enquiring 
mind fits him to receive a more complete revelation of the riches 
of religion. It is the age when some children are beginning to dis- 
tinguish right and wrong, and are ready for Confession and Com- 
munion. A good way of giving then an outline of Christian doctrine, 
with dogma, the chief sacraments and the Gospel ideals, is to take 
the life of our Lord as the subject for the year. 


At 7 and 8 years, despite the growth of knowledge and the urge 
to generalize which cause this age to be called the ‘ age of reason, ’ 
we still have a creature of imagination and senses, needing images 
to hold its ideas. So we must continue to present religion with great 
sincerity and plenty of imagery. We can repeat the life of our 
Lord from a different angle ; we can follow the liturgical year to 
trace out the story of God’s love for man: before our Lord, with 
our Lord, since our Lord ; we can give a survey of Bible history 
or the history of the Church in outline a programme offering the 
advantage of enabling us to fit into their historical place the scat- 
tered episodes dealt with in previous years. If it seems desirable, 
some of the catechism answers may be learnt by the child by way 
of summary at the end of certain lessons ; but it is not yet time 
to give them the whole manual. 


At 8, 9 years, on the contrary, one can start on the text of the 
catechism. Abstract words, when explained, do not discourage 


4 Cf. “ La participation active a la messe ” in L’ Education du sens religieux, pp. 05- 
75- 
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them ; they do not dislike logical sequence of ideas ; they will dis- 
cuss ideas if they are not too complicated and subtle. We can, then, 
choose the outstanding questions in a lesson, group them round 
one idea which we make less frigid than the title of a chapter and 
make it something personal. For example, the heading ‘ Catholic 
religion ’ becomes ‘‘ I am a Catholic ; ”’ * God exists, > becomes 
‘¢ T believe in God, ”’ etc... They will take the lesson to heart and 
produce interior acts accordingly. 


At 9, 10 years the catechism itself must be put into the child’s 
hands, especially in those schools where purely catechetic instruc- 
tion is dropped for religious instruction more suited to the psycho- 
logical needs of these ages. We will follow closely the order of the 
book, explain most of the questions, doing all we can to make the 
manual come to life, since it must represent for them a summary 
of the truths which light their way to Heaven and provide nourish- 
ment for the rest of their lives. The recent publications facilitate 
this task by their introductions from the gospels, their illustrations 
taken from Scripture, their symbols drawn from the liturgy. Each 
lesson should be the topic of enquiry, personal work, and, to a 
certain extent, of expositions made by groups — voluntary if pos- 
sible — of two or three pupils. 


From 10, 11 years onwards a new cycle of studies begins in the 
secondary schools as regards the teaching of profane subjects. 
Why should not religious teaching have a change of syllabus and 
methods appropriate to this age ? Some Jesuit Colleges in France 
have been doing this.* To pupils aged 10 to 12 they give the epic of 
Christ in Scripture and in the history of the Church ; from 12 to 
14 they do the sacramental and personal life of the Christian ; 
then, they give the Church as Mystical Body of Christ ; in the fol- 
lowing year, at the time they discover humanism in literature and 
a manly development in their own bodies, they are shown man 
according to the Gospel teaching ; finally, in the philosophy class, 
they study the great human problems concerning God and one’s 
fellowmen. This syllabus allows one to revise and throw further 
light upon some part of the catechism each year, not in the order 
of the manual but according to the matter being studied at the 
time. 


5 Directoives d’enseignement religieux. C. E. P., Ed. de Gigord, 1948, 3 vols., of 
30 to 50 pp. In the collection Fils de Lumiére, ’ which corresponds to these direc- 
tories, the first volume has already appeared : H. Horstern and A. BouLaNnct 
S. J., Jésus-Christ Dieu fait homme, Ed. de Gigord, 156 pp. 
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II. THE GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


In this syllabus two guiding principles stand out which must 
prevail in any catechetical method aiming at a true Christian 
education. 

As we said when speaking the first years at school, the experience 
of religious realities must always precede or accompany their tea- 
ching : gestures of respect towards God must prepare for the revela- 
tion of His greatness, the child must live’affectionately and spirit- 
ually with God before having His spirituality and love explained ; 
he must acquire a habit of familiarity with the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit before being taught the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, 
and so on. 

From this point of view, the Mass plays a unique and very special 
part. The child to whom it is explained progressively, and who is 
taught to live the mystery of the Mass, discovers experimentally 
the whole of religion : he learns the attitude of the creature towards 
God, he acknowledges his sins and implores pardon for them, he 
renders homage to the Trinity, etc... ; without taking into account 
that, in another way, by the instructional part and the prayers 
of the proper of the Mass, the Church gives him annually a complete 
teaching in Christian doctrine. Religious teaching, also, should 
always result in an increase of Life. And this will happen if the 
Truth is presented as it is in Scripture : Truth which touches hearts, 
moves souls, leads on men of good will, the Light which is also 
Life. With this in mind, it is good to choose each year those truths 
which are most likely to win the interest of the children of that 
age, those which best respond to their spiritual needs : for instance, 
the duty of obedience at 6, 7 years, becomes at 9g and 10 the 
duty of being obliging and helpful. 

A certain culture in matters scriptural and ecclesiastical should 
precede the text-book teaching. ® The lesson on the sacrament of 
penance will bear fruit only when it has been prepared for by long 
familiarity with scenes of repentence which show the child the 
gravity of sin ; with stories of God’s pardon in the Old and New 
Testament and the parables of mercy which will inspire him with 
an unshakable confidence in the goodness of God. The lesson on the 


6 It is with this idea in mind that the Abbé Colomb has brought out his three 
valuable volumes: Aux sources du catéchisme. Histoire sainte et Liturgie : I. The 
Promise, II. The Life of Jesus, TIl. Christ glorified and the story of the Church, 
Desclée et Cle, 3 vols, 1947. 
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Nature of God will follow naturally after grandiose scenes drawn 
from the Bible and Church history, that on the divinity of Jesus 
from the miracles He performed, etc. But it must be that this 
culture will not be the result of a formal course in sacred history 
or the history of the Church. The Bible must be for the catechist 
primarily the book of the word of God-to which he has recourse 
according to the spiritual needs of the children. To teach how to 
bear trials, he will borrow from Job ; to sing the greatness of God, 
he will go to Isaias or David ; to tell of God’s Providence, he will 
read the story of Joseph, etc... These extracts must come as direct 
appeals from God to each child in the class. Even if, about the age 
of 7 and 8 or 11 to 13, the Bible or Church history is given contin- 
uously, in order to stress the historical connection, care must be 
taken to show the loving design of God ever seeking to draw men 
to Himself. In a word, this history is treated always as religious 
history. 

The synoptic method will be adopted for drawing up the year’s 
course and for conducting each class. That is to say the child will 
cover the whole of his religion each year, but each time from a 
different point of view and aiming at some particular aspect of the 
spiritual life. This is what the Church does in her liturgy ; in the 
course of the year she goes through all the mysteries and the whole 
history of the economy of salvation. The same is required in a reli- 
gion of which all the parts are interdependent as in a living orga- 
nism, and cannot be studied in isolation one from another. Sacra- 
mental life separated from dogma and moral, moral cut off from 
its dogmatic foundation and its support of grace are abstractions 
which ignore the true nature of a religion which is itself a Life. 
Synoptic explanation of the lessons implies that a constructive, 
not an analytic, method is used in class.’ One does not take the 
catechism answer and explain it analytically ; but one leads the 
children up to it by the use of elements contained in it. 

Similarly, all religious instruction should be grouped round one 
central truth which gives an internal unity to the whole. This is of 
especial importance in the early years when we are giving the child 
solid spiritual basis on which all the rest is to be built. This truth 
is expressed by St. Paul ‘ in Christo ’: the bond of the whole reli- 
gion of Christ is the mystery of grace which grafts us on Him and 
through Him unites us to God. The apostle sometimes uses the 


* The author of the collection Aux petits du Royaume has some good points on 
this subject in his book, Catéchisme et vie chrétienne, Ed. du Bien Public, Montréal, 
1945, 245 pp. 
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words : ‘ filii in Filio’: we are called to become sons of God by 
our incorporation into the Son of God. ® All dogma can be explained 
by starting from this truth, the whole life of grace evoked, all 
morality explained. It is this sort of unity, a doctrinal synthesis 
around a Truth as rich with life as this one, which should support 
all catechetical instruction. 

It is above all the supernatural which one must strive to impart 
in the child’s religious instruction. From among the active methods 
at our disposal we should choose those, ® which are capable of 
arousing and fostering that activity of God’s grace in each one, 
and which is rather accepted than caused by us. By this criterion 
we judge the value of suggested methods. Practical exercises, 
looking up card indexes, drawing, stories, blackboard designs, 
films, playlets, liturgy, chants, prayers, choral recitation, individual 
talks, decorations... are all these things to keep the children occu- 
pied, to clarify their ideas, to learn facts, to check their knowledge, 
to give them good habits, in short, to train them in a profane 
manner, or else do these things must more Light and Life in the 
children, bring them near to God, increase their fervour, their 
faith and hope, give them a greater admiration of God and more 
zeal in His service ? 

Instruction in the usual forms of prayer is a necessary accompan- 
iment to the teaching of the catechism. Very often this will have 
been done in the home and the child will be well grounded when 
he comes to school. But the latter should also do it, just as we said 
it should also go over again the child’s first knowledge of God. 
Every year up to the age of 7 one should explain the meaning of 
the prayers if we are to prevent routine and formalism creeping 
in at an early age. 

A revelation is necessary with regard to these prayers : this 
revelation should be gradual, taking one part of a prayer at a time, 
choosing the opportune moment, given with due consideration 
to the age and needs of the child. The * Hail Mary ’ and the * Sanc- 
tus? are easier for the child than the ‘ Our Father. ’ But we can 


8 The Sisters of Vorselaar using the Méthode eucharistique of Abbé Poppe, for- 
mulate it thus: Towards God, through Christ, in the Church. For the author of Aux 
petits du Royaume, it is: The glory of God by our life of grace in Jesus, op. cit., p. 60. 

9 Who does not know the works of M. Farcues, F. DERKENNE, Gieuhn  vineetsione: 
pook called Le travail individualis au catéchisme (Les presses de l’Ie de France, 
1950, 206 pp., 320 frs) issues cards for individual work of which specimens have 
been given in several numbers of the review Pédagogie, C.E.P., 5, rue de Madrid,. 
Paris VIII. 
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very early teach the child to say ‘ Our Father who art in heaven’ 
with hands raised towards heaven ; ‘ Hallowed be thy name, ’ 
with a deep bow; ‘ Thy kingdom come’ with a round sweep of 
the arm. It does not appear necessary to make a very young child 
recite the entire prayer without the accompaniment of gestures. 
It is not normal to make the child repeat the Creed without his 
having a certain amount of knowledge as to what the meaning 
of the different articles is : abridged formulae are much better, and 
the child can gradually work up to the complete form. The same 
applies to acts of faith, hope and charity and contrition which 
should begin with simple forms. The ‘ I confess? must be much 
shortened if the child is to understand its meaning: on the other 
hand, a simplified form such as: ‘‘ I confess to God that I have 
sinned very much, (bending down), it is my fault, my fault, my 
very great fault (striking his breast) ”’ is well adapted for the use 
of the small child as soon as he comes to the knowledge of good 
and evil. There is, therefore, no need to be afraid waiting before 
introducing the children to the ordinary prayers in their full and 
usual form, since on the understanding of them will depend the 
quality of their piety throughout their whole life. 


To sum up, we may say there are two ways of giving religious 
instruction to the child. If it is intended to teach the letter of his 
religion, then put before him as soon as possible all the formulae of 
prayer, all the catechism answers, make him memorize them and 
try to explain them in as active a way as possible. But if we want 
to reveal the spirit of his religion to him, then let us postpone the 
official catechism and the learning of things by heart so as to spend 
a long time preparing his soul. The question is whether we desire 
teaching about religion or religious teaching. 


Home-Made Catechisms 


by F. H. DriInkwaTER 
Editor of ** The Sower’’, Dudley, England } 


The editor has asked me for an article on ‘ home-made cat- 
echisms, ’ and no doubt he had in mind something I wrote nearly 
30 years ago in the introduction to a book called The Way into 
the Kingdom. 

There was a need, especially in the middle school (I wrote) 
of some routine method of learning the catechism without killing 
the religious instinct : some method which would give the teacher 
plenty of opportunity for apparently ‘ casual ’ and even individual 
teaching. Such a sensible method (I said) had in fact been thought 
out and had been explained in The Sower by Miss Anne Scarre, 
the essential point of it being ** that the children should not possess 
those little printed catechisms (which soon become for them no- 
thing but dog-eared symbols of drudgery) at all, but should make 
their own catechism-books for themselves as they go along... Four 
years would produce a home-made catechism in four volumes, 
doubtless a thing of beauty and a joy for ever to its youthful maker. 
This idea of Miss Scarre’s has the simplicity, combined with infinite 
possibilities, which is the mark of a genuine first-class idea. Why 
didn’t we ever think of it before’? It has all the characteristics of 
a real teaching-method. ”’ 

So it undoubtedly has, and time has proved it, though the foes 
has become deflected a little from its original tactical objective. 

(By the way, the non-English reader must not be misled by the 
term ‘ home-made. ” a mit not mean ‘ made at home. ’ It simply 
means ‘ not bought ’ or ‘not printed’ ; books that are made by 
the children’s own Hanis not at home but at school). 


1See biographical notice in Lumen Vitae, | (1946), p. 506, completed later in 
III (1948, p. 155). — Address : Lower Gornal, Dudley, ENGLAND (Editor’s note). 
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t. Home-made catechisms 
in the strict sense, 
in the wide sense. 


Let us first of all distinguish two senses in which the expression 
‘ home-made catechisms ’ may be used : a strict sense and a wide 
sense. In England I think it is chiefly in the wide sense that the 
idea is popular at present. 

By a home-made catechism in the strict sense I mean the official 
catechism-text (either the whole of it, or the part which is covered 
by a year’s class-work) written out by hand by the pupils themselves, 
who are thus able to dispense with a printed catechism. Naturally, 
since they are making a book, they will beautify it to some extent 
with decorative margins or drawings or pictures pasted in, but the 
main educational advantage is that they will be making their own 
catechism in the course of learning it. The teacher’s task will be 
to explain each catechism-answer conversationally beforehand, 
building up its exact phrases step by step on the blackboard, after 
which the pupils will be able to write the words of the answer into 
their books. Whether they write in the questions also would be 
a matter of taste ; probably not, because it would be tedious and 
would make the book too bulky. 

Such home-made catechisms in the strict sense were often to 
be seen in schools of the Birmingham diocese twenty-five years 
ago, and I wish they still were, because I am sure the idea is educa- 
tionally sound ; but life is short and art is long, and perhaps schools 
rather tend to by-pass anything that needs prolonged and sustained 
effort. 

It was this way. Our syllabus of twenty-five years ago assigned 
the Catechism-text to the junior school (the children from eight 
to eleven, four years in all) and the order of the Catechism-text 
was broken up to suit them, the idea being to take the easier answers 
first. So there was a practical reason for home-made catechisms, 
since the usual printed catechism was in the wrong order as far 
as we were concerned. 

But then in 1928 we decided that learning the Catechism-text 
in the junior school was not a great success. It was all very well 
to say ‘‘ Explain the answers before they are learned, ”’ but it 
was little use trying to explain answers in which not merely the 
words, but often the ideas themselves, were above the children’s 
grasp. It all seemed premature, and therefore wasted ; worse than 
wasted, in fact, because it spoiled the Catechism for the children 
later on. Accordingly, Archbishop Williams changed the syllabus 
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in such a way that the formal Catechism-course was now to be done 
after eleven, and the Catechism-text itself (for elementary school 
purposes) was reduced to a smaller number of really essential 
answers, and was printed in a convenient form along with prayers 
and form of answering Mass. 

Thus, since the juniors were not yet studying the Catechism, 
and the seniors had a Catechism specially printed for them, home- 
made catechisms in the strict sense disappeared from the schools. 
I still think it would have been better if the seniors could have 
made their own catechisms with their own hands, learning it while 
they made it. Many classes and some schools would no doubt 
have done this if urgently asked, but to some it would have seemed 
a useless and vexatious piece of extra work. Then of course one 
has to reckon with the fact that many elementary-school children 
over eleven can hardly write at all: out of every ten, three or four 
will write with great difficulty and very badly, and one will be 
unable to write at all. — In English schools, — at least in those 
schools which are not dominated by external examinations — 
freedom for the teacher, for each individual class-teacher, is the 
generally-accepted custom. It has some very good consequences 
and some that are less good. One good consequence is that any 
teacher is pretty free to try new methods in his own class-room 
(such as home-made catechisms for instance) : one less good conse- 
quence is that there is little or no co-ordination in such matters 
between classes, little or no team-work by the teachers even in 
important subjects like English, or religion ; and it is a very rare 
and persistent head-teacher who is able to introduce new methods 
successfully all through a school. A device such as home-made 
catechisms in the strict sense will be only a temporary flash-in-the- 
pan unless it is done systematically through the whole school. 


Coming now to home-made catechisms in the wider sense of 
the phrase: by these I mean any kind of doctrine-commentary 
made by the children themselves. I do not include home-made 
books that are merely devotional, such as books for thanksgiving 
after communion, or saint’s lives, or books about Lourdes or Fatima. 
Nor do I include those ready-made work-books which publishers 
produce for colouring etc ; these have a place in school perhaps, 
and sometimes they are concerned with doctrine, but they are 
not ‘ home-made’ and they are not ‘catechisms.’ What I am 
thinking of is any kind of note-book or picture-book or work-book 
made by the children themselves, and concerned with some aspect 
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of Catholic doctrine — Creed, Commandments, Prayer, Grace, 
Sacraments, Mass and so on. They usually go by the name of ‘ note- 
books, ’ and they usually cover the work for the school-year or 
the term, or some part of it. 

Such ‘ home-made catechisms ” as these are now to be found, 
I think, in nearly all Catholic schools in England, certainly in 
practically all schools of the only diocese I know well. They are in 
no sense imposed by higher authority, or even by head-teachers ; 
the idea has just grown up on its own educational merits, especially 
perhaps through the encouragement of the training-colleges, and the 
praise of the diocesan inspectors ; some class-teachers practise 
it and some don’t, but it would nowadays be an exceptional school 
where such book-making was unknown. 


2. Content and appearance. 


As for the content and appearance of these books, it naturally 
varies according to the age of the children. On the whole the differ- 
ences follow the usual three levels of Infants (up to 8), Juniors 
(8 to rr) and Seniors (over eleven). 

The Infant-school ‘ note-books’ will usually consist of drawings 
in coloured crayon, done by the child according to his own inspir- 
ation, with a few words of suitable commentary probably taken 
straight from the instructions of the teacher. Here, for instance, 
is a page-by-page description of a good finished specimen by a 
child of seven and a half. It is a home-made book of drawing-paper, 
8 inches by 5 1/2inches; the cover is of thick coloured paper, with 
a little picture pasted on of the Child Jesus talking to several 
children in modern dress ; and the book-title is ‘* Do you know these 
things about God ? ’’ Judging by the extra-neat lettering, I should 
say the cover was made by the teacher, but the rest of the book is 
evidently the work of the child. 


Page 1. Portrait of the artist herself, with ornamental border round, 
and her name below: ‘* Jenny Hayward. ’’ Above, in large print-lettering : 
“« Who made me ? God made me.”’ 

Page 2 is blank. 

Page 3. ‘‘ Did God make anyone else ? Yes, God made everybody. He made 
my friends. *’ Under this, a small snapshot of eight girls in the playground : 
names at the side : Maureen, Ann, Shiela, Margaret, Eileen, Betty. 

Page 4 is blank. 

Page 5. ** What else did God make ? — God made the whole world and all 
the beautiful things in it.’’? No room left for pictures here, but — 

Pages 6 and 7 (facing) illustrates ** Some of the beautiful things God made. ’? 
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These include sun, stars and moon, in yellow: a slab of blue ** sky, ”? and 
another labelled ‘‘ stveam;”’ ** butterflies’? and a cat, dog, two giraffes, 
trees (with monkeys in them), some grass and red tulips. In the bottom cor- 
ner, in a square : “* Do you know ? — He made them out of nothing.” 

Page 8. ‘* God always has been God 

From all eternity 

Please help me God to understand 

This holy mystery. ’? 

(This is a verse from one of Sister Marie du Sacré Coeur’s hymns for the 
Infant School. The artist has surrounded it with a border of semiquavers.) 

Page 9. ** Who made God ? — Nobody made God. He always lived. He had 
no beginning. He always will live.’ 

(No picture on this page.) 

Page 10. ‘* How many Gods are there ?— Of course there is only ONE God. 
But there ave three Persons. ’’ (No picture.) 

Page 11. ‘* Do you know theiy names ? — Yes, God the Father, God the 
Son, God the Holy Ghost.’’ (The three names one under the other, are yoked. 
together with a pencil-mark presumably as a reminder that they are all one 
God.) 

Page 12. ‘* Who was the first man ? — Adam. He committed the first sin. 
Heaven was shut against him and all his children. ’’ (The words after ‘* Adam ”’ 
are surrounded with a coloured border.) 

Page 13. Here Adam and Eve, in full modem dress, are seen standing 
amongst tulips, admiring three fruit-trees. Green-and-yellow Serpent is in 
the foreground. The commentary says: ‘‘ Every one has Adam sin on his 
soul when he is born. ”’ 

Page 14. ‘* Did God ever open heaven again ? — Yes, God the Son became 
man and died on the Cross.’ 

Page 15. ‘* What do you know about God the Son ?’’ Real picture (pasted 
in) of the Infant in the manger, with Mary and Joseph. ‘* Hzs name is Jesus 
Chris. ’’ (no room for final ‘ t ’.) 

Pages 16-17 (facing). ‘‘ He was born in the stable at Bethlehem. ’’ Double- 
page artistic rendering of this. In the centre is a cut-out picture of the Babe, 
but all the other figures are crayon drawings: Mary and Joseph, kneeling; 
three shepherds coming from left, three kings from right (all in trousers of 
course) and nine small angels above. In a bottom corner : ‘** His birthday is 
on christmas day.’”’ 

Page 18. Coloured prayer-book picture of Our Lady in glory, pasted in. 
“© His mother is called Mary. Sometimes we call her Our Lady.” 

Page 19. ‘* Jesus had no father on earth. St. Joseph was only his Foster 
Father.’ Highly-coloured picture seems to represent St. Joseph waking 
up in bed, with a formidable angel standing at the foot. 

Page 20. ‘* How did Jesus open heaven again ? — He had to suffer greatly 
and die on the cross to make up for Adam’s sin and everyone's sins. ”” 

Page 21. is a drawing of the Crucifixion, headed ‘** Good Friday. ”’ Our 
Lord and the two thieves on the crosses; St. Jchn, Our Lady and Magdalene 
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all stand facing the reader: above are a number of smaller figures, which 
might be meant for angels or soldiers. 

Page 22. ‘‘ On Easter Sunday he vose again from the dead to show he was 
God. ’’ Picture of a green figure getting out of a brown box-like tomb. 

Page 23. Full page crayon-drawing of the artist’s idea of the Ascension. : 
she drew eleven heads for the apostles, but by some oversight added bodies 
for only ten of them. Over the picture is ‘* Ascension Day. ’’ Beneath it : 
‘© He went back up to heaven.”’ 

Page 24. This contains 10 squares, each having some revision-question 
in the teacher’s print-writing : opposite is page 3 of cover, which says ‘** Can 
gou do this puzzle ?’’ and offers a pocket labelled ‘* Answers, ’? which con- 
tains ten cards to be fitted to the right questions. 


The above details of this Infant-school book are given not because 
there is anything unusual about them, but because the book seems 
a happy instance of the right balance between the teacher’s guid- 
ance and the child’s free expression ; a good instance also of the 
right kind of simple language with young children of this age. 
Of course it will be understood that the child’s drawings are object- 
ively very grotesque and lacking in reverence, in such topics as 
the Crucifixion or Ascension, and on this account some people are 
inclined to raise objections to them. But readers of Lumen Vitae 
will not need to be told that these young children are without any 
critical feeling in such representations: their drawings are to 
some extent symbolic, tobe interpreted back through the imagin- 
ation ; they see nothing grotesque or laughable in their own pic- 
tures ; there is no irreverence in the mind of the children, and the 
adult observer should be careful what he says in their hearing about 
their productions. 


The ‘ note-books ? made in the Junior schools and classes are 
not essentially different from those of the Infants, but the critical 
faculty has begun to creep in and the grotesque drawings are no 
longer in place, at least where sacred personages are concerned. 
Instead, one can make more use of small pictures pasted in, and 
especially of the outline-pictures which can be coloured by the book- 
maker himself. Various firms have been quick to realize the need 
for such pictures, and are supplying teachers with printed sheets 
of them at low prices. Subjects are numerous and varied: the 
Rosary mysteries, the Creed, the Sacraments, the Christian life 
and virtues, Our Lord’s miracles and parables, and above all the 
Mass. One such firm is the Philomena Co. (9 Richmond Street, 
Liverpool. I.) which supplies pictures by nuns of Notre Dame ; 
another is The Bloomsbury Press (33 Bloomsbury Street, London. 
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W. C. 1.), which publishes for Sister Ansgar, O. P. — As the children 
grow older and more able to write more easily, a watchful teacher 
will know how to encourage them to find words and phrases of 
their own, or at any rate recollected from class-lessons and books ; 
and at this stage there should be more individual variety in the 
written commentary, if less variety perhaps in the pictures. 


With the Senzors, the * note-books ’ should come nearer to justi- 
fying the name ; they will probably be less ornamental, but more 
intellectual, and will provide a real record of some part of the 
doctrine-course. Their depth and contents will necessarily reflect 
the ability and insight of the class-teacher concerned. What one 
may hope for is some genuine commentary developing the answers 
of the catechism. For instance, 4 propos of the Ninth Article of the 
Creed there might be a brief life of St. Peter, or some information 
about the Popes, or about the present Pope. Or again, in connection 
with the Fourth Commandment, one can tabulate instances of the 
three kinds of Authority (Family, State, Church). Such items will 
usually be put on the blackboard to be copied into the books, and 
the same applies to relevant sentences from Scripture. As for 
pictorial decoration, ‘ prayer-book pictures’ of appropriate sub- 
jects are likely to be the most popular ; but some teachers, especially 
those who themselves have some artistic talent, recognize that the 
children are now of an age to be initiated into the symbolical imag- 
ery of which Catholic tradition is so full. Much can be done with 
sacred monograms and emblems to beautify the note-books and 
enrich them with meanings and allusions. On the whole, however, 
I would be inclined to say that the note-books of the Seniors are 
the least adventurous so far, except that some girls’ schools go in 
for them strongly on the artistic side. 


3. Advantages. 


The advantages of all these home-made books from the educational 
point of view are obvious, and will hardly need stating to the readers 
of Lumen Vitae. They were pretty well summed up in 1922 in the 
passage referred to at the beginning of this article : 


‘“* The making of the books provides a permanent aim for the religious- 
instruction time (it must not be confused with mere expression work, for it 
is the work itself). It keeps the children occupied ; gives them a chance to be 
doing something, and doing it at their own pace; gives much scope for 
individual enterprise and ability, and for the right sort of emulation ”’ 
[differing in this respect, I would now add, from those printed work-books 
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which publishers now produce in large numbers, and which have all the 
convenience and the disadvantages of regimentation] ‘‘ and leaves them a 
sort of leisure for thinking over things (and children do think if they are 
allowed to). The advantages to the teacher are just as evident ; it relieves 
him of the strain of many class-lessons, or of keeping order in a class which 
is not properly occupied, and it gives him full leisure to watch and observe 
and go round the class individually with his suggestions and hints and inform- 
ation and encouragement ; in short, to practice the art of incidental teach- 
ing under the most favourable conditions ’’ (The Way into the Kingdom, 
reprinted 1948, Burns Oates 3 /-). 


A priest-catechist to whom I showed this adds: 


‘¢ T think the note-book technique is also a valuable aid to memory : e. g. 
to transfer a word-pattern or a few texts from blackboard to book helps to 
fix the words and the teaching. It is a genuine ‘visual aid’ too ; more people 
than I had once thought seem to remember things by ‘ seeing the page ’ 
in their mind’s eye. For the intellectually fidgety children we have to deal 
with now, this is very helpful. Of course it means that the pattern, even if 
only words, must be very clear, and unencumbered with detail, and should 
be as pleasing to the eye as possible... Having done a good deal of note-book 
work here, I want to emphasize the enormous relief to the teacher in sheer 
physical output, and for the children in a change of occupation. ”’ 


Nobody can say of these books, as some people say of some 
other activity-methods, that the children are only wasting their 
time. It is for the teacher, of course, to see that the books are not 
entirely given up to trivialities or fashionable devotions, and that 
the solid nourishment of doctrinal statement gets a fair look-in. 


4. A home-made catechism, a work of art. 


It is for the teacher also to ensure that the note-books are kept 
worthy of the subject. This is important, both educationally and 
spiritually. Too often, in elementary schools, there is little or no 
artistic conscience in singing, speaking, writing, etc. ; anything is 
good enough, accuracy is not valued, beauty is unknown. These 
religious note-books, like the class-room ‘ altar,’ should be done 
well or not at all (though of course, since religion is in question, 
nagging and punishment would be out of place, especially with 
the backward children whose written efforts will always be feeble 
and messy ; these need plenty of help). An ordinary ruled exercise- 
book, careless and untidy, with words and drawings entered straight 
in, mistakes and all, and any old pictures pasted in regardless 
of suitability — such books will be no good and children can take 
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no pride in them. A home-made catechism, whether in the stricter 
or wider sense, ought to be a work of art, and a thing of beauty ; 
it is worth taking trouble over, and in the making of it — especially 
in the junior school — there should be some spark of the painstaking 
joy of the manuscript-illuminators of old. Indeed, there is a case 
for teaching children a good simplified half-uncial script ; it has 
more than a note-book value. 

This ideal of careful and beautiful work is important not only 
from the educational point of view, and to keep high the religious 
ideal in the children’s own minds, but also because of the apostolic 
and missionary possibilities in these little books. One of the most 
pleasing results is what often happens when the books are finished 
and proudly taken home by their makers. In many of the homes 
of course there is little or no religion ; father, or mother, or both, 
may have ceased coming to the sacraments years ago ; perhaps 
one of them is not a Catholic at all ; the child is permitted, rather 
than encouraged, to come to Mass, and the home-atmosphere 
is not so much one of hostility to religion as of blank indifference 
and ignorance. In such a home, the arrival of a beautiful little book, 
made by one of the family, allabout the things of God, is a matter 
at least for curiosity and interest, and may well stir up long-for- 
gotten feelings or lead to questions and explanations which are all 
the more persuasive to a parent when they come from the artless 
lips of his children. Teachers will sometimes relate instance of 
parents who have returned to their religious duties, or begun in- 
structions in the Faith, through the apostolate of these ‘ home- 
made catechisms. ’ And the children themselves, the girls at any 
rate, will often keep the booklets carefully, and show them to a 
visiting priest or Sister years later when they are grown-up women 
with children of their own. 


Can We Make Prayer Live ? 


by Sister MARY CaRMELA, Sister of the Good Samaritan 
St. Scholastica’s Convent, Glebe Point, Australia * 


In the body of Catholic Doctrine contained in that famous 
little book — the Catechism — there is one Chapter entitled 
“On Prayer. ’ Since whatever class we teach, the subject ot Prayer 
must be treated, choice has been made here of two means which 
may assist in achieving the end of making Prayer live for our 
pupus — viz. 

(a) The Personal Approach in Prayer-teaching. 

(b) Posters and Prayers. 


I. THE PERSONAL APPROACH IN PRAYER-TEACHING 


*¢ Ask and you shall receive, ’’ are the reassuring words coming to 
us from the lips of Christ Himself. But how may they (His little 
ones) ask, unless they know how? Nearly nineteen and a half 
centuries have passed since the first followers of the Son of Man 
made their simple request, viz. ‘‘ Lord teach us to pray. ’’ To-day, 
there comes to us, Religious Teachers, the same — though silent — 
plea from those entrusted to our care. Silent it is, for they who 
frame the petition scarce know their need. Yet for us, that plea is 
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definite, rendered so by the existence of souls whom we are privi- 
leged to guide ; and hence the unspoken is made audible by faith 
— Teach us to pray. 

Since the students of to-day are living in a world where values 
are set not on the spiritual but on the tangible, material objects, 
educational systems have more and more adopted the use of visual 
aids in imparting knowledge of all subjects. ‘ Seeing is believing ’ 
reads the old saying, and in education seeing seems to be knowing 
and remembering. Hence, in the matter of prayer — teaching, the 
first happy task confronting the teacher, would appear to be that 
of making visible to the soul — eyes of the child, the living reality 
of Christ Our Lord and His Blessed Mother. Obviously, individual 
teachers would employ different means by which to gain this 
glorious result, but mention may be made here of three : Meditative 
reading of the Gospel stories, unobtrusive manifestations of famil- 
iarity with Christ, and thirdly, the summarizing, by the class, of 
character studies of Christ. How, when dealing with children can 
this method be practised ? Let choice be made of a few simple 
incidents in Our Lord’s Life, e. g. The Marriage Feast of Cana, 
Stilling the Tempest, The Transfiguration, The Cure of the Para- 
lytic etc. Having made our choice, we tell the story, and then 
folluws a piece by piece reading of the account with pauses here and 
there to see Our Lord acting, to listen as He speaks, to watch His 
Face as He teaches, scolds, pleads, forgives, commands etc. Quite 
unexpectedly, at first, there is very little impression made, but 
gradually, one can sense from the children’s reactions that they 
are seeing, hearing and watching a living Person and that Person is 
Christ Our Lord, Who once walked this earth and now dwells in 
our Tabernacles. Similarly can the Immaculate Mary be made to 
live again from the pages of the Gospel. It may be said that such 
meditative reading induces the children to think for themselves 
and even to treasure phrases of the description which appeal to 
them. It is often consoling to note the minute details which children 
do recall e. g. that *‘ when He had finished reading, He closed the 
book, returned it to the minister and sat down »? __ that ‘* being 
weary with His journey He sat thus on the well ’’? — that when He 
told the multitudes to sit down ‘‘ there was much grass in the 
place. ’’ etc. etc. Now if such incidents make an impression on the 
child, we may hope that there is present to her mind an image 
of this Person, Christ — weary perhaps, as the child is weary 
herself — but alive to-day, and listening with undivided attention 
when she speaks to Him in prayer. 
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The reality hereby established, may be intensified by unobtrusive 
manifestations of the teacher’s own knowledge of and familiarity 
with Christ the Son of God. The Religious Teacher can do no 
better in her technique than trace a copy of the pattern designed 
by the Master Teacher, Who, in endeavouring to lead the disciples to: 
a knowledge and love of His Father, did not conceal His Own 
Knowledge, Love and Familiarity. What unfading pictures of the 
Father has Christ not left us. In reference to His Father, what 
tender words have fallen from Christ’s Lips. ** Our Father Who: 
art in Heaven, ’”’ ‘‘ In my Father’s House there are many man- 
sions. ’’ ‘* If you ask the Father anything in My Name, He will give 
it to you. ’’ etc. At which precise moment, in which particular sit- 
uation, there offers to Religious Teachers, the opportunity of thus: 
imitating Christ in His spontaneous, unostentatious manifestations,, 
is difficult indeed to indicate verbally. But, doubtless, every Reli- 
gious Teacher will agree, from her own experience that such situa- 
tions do arise, and that the correct use of them is most useful in 
leading children to a lively realization that Our Lord is a definite 
reality — a Companion — a Friend. 

Still referrmg to this initial fundamental in prayer-teaching,,. 
there may be adopted with possible profit, the idea of suggesting 
to the class that each pupil write a character study of Christ Our 
Lord. The observant teacher can sense, in the momentary reaction 
of hesitancy which follows the suggestion, that there is in process 
a reasoning on this line viz.a character study from Shakespearean 
Drama ? Yes. A study of an immortal figure in History. Again, yes. 
But a character study of Our Lord ? Then the question appearing 
on the countenance gives place to a smile of recognition for which 
the teacher waits anxiously. Waits ? — certainly, for that smile 
seems to say, ‘* Quite so. It can be done. Christ is a Man. ’? And 
that is the end achieved. Any teacher who makes this adventure 
is fully repaid by the sheer joy the class derives from this project ; 
and may it be hoped that during the effort there has glowed ever 
more brightly the charm, persuasion and appeal of the human 
character of the Son of God. 

So far, then, the ‘ Personal Approach’ has been considered 
entirely from the aspect of the Reality of the Person listening. 
Christ is alive. That the person praying is a Reality leaves no 
doubt in the mind of the child. Hence it remains to make concrete 
the link uniting the two, i. e.'the reality of the connection between 
the Listener and the prayer. And this may be achieved by the 


teacher’s own personal approach, as she leads her pupils towards 
converse with God. 
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Practical points are at issue here and it may be mentioned, 
firstly, that with regard to the actual saying of classroom prayers, 
1. e. Morning Prayers, the odd Hail Marys, Rosary etc. of the day, 
one means of stressing the privilege of talking to God, is to be 
mindful of the tone of voice, diction, and speed with which the 
words are said. 

In addition to the manner in which the words are said, an occa- 
sional remark immediately before the prayer commences will give 
an added interest in the meaning and beauty of the prayer about 
to be said. Joy and happiness in the recitation of the Angelus can be 
aroused by a quiet reminder, such as: ‘‘ All over the Catholic 
world the Angelus rings to remind us — not that Caesar Augustus 
once ruled the Roman Empire — but that a little maid of fourteen 
once said ‘ yes ’ to God. ’’ Then later the teacher merely to ask: 
** Do you know why the Angelus rings ? ’? And there is a chorus 
** Yes, because a little girl once said *‘ Yes’ to God. ’”? And so the 
Angelus lives. It can be detected from the enthusiasm with which 
it is said. Or again — ‘*‘ The Angelus reminds us of the day when 
Mary became the Spouse of the Holy Ghost, so let us offer it for 
all those in mortal sin to-day, through wrong marriages. ’’ Thus the 
Angelus assumes a social significance, the zeal of the class is fired, 
prayer is interwoven with life and the child is linked with God. 

That we are in close contact with Our Lord when we pray, can 
be accentuated still further by the practical use of the catechism 
question : ‘* What do you know about distractions at prayer ? ”’ 
The answer is always readily available so the teacher may then 
add ; ** Our Lord is offended too often each day, so let us not 
offend Him by saying carelessly this prayer ’’ (Whatever it may be). 
This point is further emphasized, if during the recitation of the 
Rosary, individual children are encouraged to make aloud a very 
brief meditation on the specific decades — not read from a book 
but given spontaneously from the heart. At first, they are timid, 
but after some practice it appears no effort, and application of the 
mystery to daily life is made in a manner which often surprises 
the teacher — showing as it does how truly the child appreciates 
the connection between the plans of the Eternal Trinity and its 
part in those plans. 

It may be hoped then that this use of quiet remarks — first 
preludes to prayer — may serve to clarify the vision of the human 
in seeking the Heart of the Divine, and render prayer a vivified 
habit of soul. 

One last feature on the subject of personal-approach may be 
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mentioned viz. that since example is better than precept, the teacher 
prays with the class. She does not supervise while the class prays. 
There are difficulties here, but the advantages out-weigh the 
disadvantages. It was the method of the Master to lead not to 
drive. ‘ Sequere me. ’ 


II. POSTERS AND PRAYERS 


The phrase, ‘ Posters and Prayers, ’ may be a little misleading. 
There is no suggestion of advertising prayer. One cannot advertise 
friendship and one cannot make advertisement for prayer, which 
is that which results from friendship, — more or less intimate — 
with God. However, if not playing the role of advertisement, 
posters can play a useful part, when a teacher is endeavouring to 
make prayer live for the pupils. For the purpose of clarity we may 
here divide our subject into two sections : viz: 

(a) Preliminaries to Poster making. 

(b) The Poster and what to expect. 

However, before proceeding to consider these headings, general 
mention may be made on the point of the child and art. 

Victor D’Amico B.S., M.A. has some encouraging ideas here : 
‘¢ The concept of the child as artist implies that every child is a 
potential creator endowed with those sensibilities that characterize 
the artist. It does not claim that every child will become an accom- 
plished artist. The concept transcends the idea of art as a perform- 
ance, and regards it asa way of enjoying and enriching life through 
creative experience, ’’ And again : ‘‘ The child is the real artist, 
because he is inspired by nature with the artistic sense of imagina- 
tion and power to perform. ’’ Possibly there are some — a few 
at least — who would feel a certain frustration at the very idea of 
poster making, since they find themselves confronted by what they 
consider an impossibility, or at least, a very difficult task, viz. 
teaching children to draw and paint. This is precisely what we do not 
teach. We do not teach the child to draw and paint, we do not 
superimpose our skill and our conceptions of things on the pupil’s 
mind. On the contrary, by our encouragement of his small efforts, 
we endeavour to lead the child to express his own ideas in his own 
imperfect way. Give a child of three or four a pencil and paper and 
he will cover the sheet of paper with signs and symbols — unintel- 
ligible to his adult admirers certainly — but which for him ade- 
quately express his inner self. And, a little later, his expressing of 
a man will consist of nothing but some five straight strokes. It is 
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not the perfect human form, but, for him, it is a man, and that is 
exactly what we encourage. Hence in the matter of postermaking 
in connection with prayer, it is not the piece of art we seek, but the 
central idea underlying the picture, however incongruous its pro- 
portions. 


1. Preliminaries to Poster making. 


In this method of prayer teaching, the first step is the explana- 
tory lesson — explanatory not of art or posters etc., but of prayer, 
in general, or of some one prayer in particular. Suppose, for ex- 
ample’s sake, the prayer in question is the Morning Offering. During 
the lesson, interest is aroused from the aspect of Our Lord’s wish 
that we ‘ pray always, ’ — that, nevertheless we must eat, sleep, 
work, study etc. but that we can answer Our Lord’s request by 
a fervent Morning Offering which converts commonplace actions 
into prayer. Perhaps a parallel story of some earthly king inventing 
easy means by which his subjects could acquire wealth, might 
also impress young minds with the kindness of Almighty God in 
accepting one general offering of our daily actions. However, 
whether this or any other fact be used as a summarizing idea of 
the prayer, the important point is, that the meaning and in- 
tended use of the prayer be made quite evident. Besides these 
two latter points — meaning and use — it further assists in 
arousing interest if the teacher can tell realistically that incident 
whence the prayers originated, e. g. the Our Father or the Hail 
Mary. Let the teacher paint verbally those happy scenes where 
the Christ of the Gospel taught His disciples to pray, or where an 
Archangel and a young girl discussed the Incarnation of the Son 
of God and the Redemption of the human race. Pretty scenes they 
are and likely to appeal to the unsullied souls of little ones. 
Hence, the supposition is, that in this explanatory lesson we have 
given to the child’s soul some concept, some living idea whereby 
his prayer becomes not memorized words, but really, ** a raising 
up of the mind and heart to God. ”’ 

The poster is approached a step further, when, in order to learn 
whether or not the class has grasped the central idea as a result of 
the lesson, there is made a suggestion such as this : ‘* If you had a 
young sister and you wished her to value the Morning Offering, 
what would you tell her ? ”? The answer is given in writing, lest 
some be shy of revealing their thoughts. Seldom will the result be 
disappointing ; often it gives a tiny glimpse of the wondrous beauty 
hidden in the sacred depths of the soul of a child. Most frequently 
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the subject matter of the instruction is reproduced, and sometimes 
it is not merely reproduction but also creation. The child had been 
led some of the way — it has gone further. This preliminary step 
we term ‘the child instructs in writing, ’’ and an interesting 
project is the filling of one special book with his own instructions, 
while encouragement is given to decorate the writings with his 
own artistic talent or the pasting of pictures etc. about the pages. 
It is his work and he values it. 

In one of its forms a poster may be classed as a tableau on paper 
and this introduces a further activity introductory to poster making. 
(It is assumed here that the class has had some experience in seeing 
tableaux arranged either in concerts or drama or classroom plays 
directed by the teacher.) The enthusiasm of youth is easily roused, 
and tense are the moments following the announcement of a tableau 
to be built, accentuated still further if the building is to be compet- 
itive, group against group within the class. Once the groups are 
formed, five minutes are allowed for each group to discuss and 
erect, mentally, its tableau representing some specific prayer. 
When the allotted time has expired one member in each group 
tells the class the result of its discussion, at the end of which the 
best points are collected and one tableau finally suggested. It was 
at the conclusion of such competition that there was formed the 
tableau to illustrate the Confiteor, which prayer literally stepped 
into life when a purple robed sinner knelt in an attitude of penance 
before the figure representing Almighty God. ‘ Therefore I 
beseech the Blessed Mary ever Virgin, the Blessed Michael the 
Archangel etc.”’ and these turned suppliantly, as they besought 
to ** Pray to the Lord our God for me.” ‘** May the Almighty 
God have mercy on me etc.”’ and the figure of Almighty God 
raised its hand in forgiveness. Whereupon the purple robe fell 
from the shoulders of the penitent, leaving him clad in the whit- 
eness of grace. Surely, those children had caught the significance 
of that prayer. 

Our object in prayer instructing is to enliven the many routine 
prayers recited in the course of the day, which we hope to achieve 
by presenting the child with tangible concepts thus enabling him 
to sense the vitality of prayer, and ennobling him by a realization 
of the dignity that is his, when conversing with his Creator. And in 
this regard the process of mentally building tableaux has an ad- 
vantage, viz., that, in order to conceive a tableau, an idea —a 
concept — must be the foundation. Hence if the group is to present 
the Morning Offering or the Apostles’ Creed or any other prayer, 
there must needs be firstly a definite idea about that prayer. And so, 
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from reconsidering instructions or by quietly thinking of the words 
of which the prayer is composed, the individuals within the group 
must necessarily evolve that ‘‘ this prayer does mean this ;”’ 
and stand for ‘ this’ in their lives — and that is what vivifies 
prayer. 

It may be noticed here, that in the preparation of the child mind, 
the teacher’s task is one, while the pupils’ tasks are two. The teacher 
delivers her explanatory lesson, but henceforth, the pupils are 
working, thinking and concreting ideas for themselves — the teacher 
merely guiding and directing. 


2. The Poster and what to expect. 


With these preliminaries considered, then follows the adventure 
of producing on paper the ideas already conceived — Le. the 
making of a poster. While previously, the concepts were expressed. 
through the medium of the written word, and later the spoken 
word, now they are to be expressed by symbols and signs, drawings 
and paint. It has been made obvious that here we are not speaking 
of artists or artistry, but an extract from the work of Evelyn Gibbs 
might stress the possibilities latent in the child. ‘‘ The artist, in 
painting a picture (poster) may be working from an entirely imag- 
inary conception, or he may be inspired by something before him. 
His attitude is the same, whether he works from a mental image 
or direct from nature. Always he is trying to express what he “ sees, ; 
and to put down its true character in some concrete, unmistakable 
way. How the artist sees and what he feels depends on his individual 
experience and personality. To produce a picture, he must be 
intensely alive throughout. And by way of linking this with the 
child, she continues : ‘¢ The child expresses himself most fully by 
picture making. He works with a conscious knowledge of what he 
wants to produce, and often a clear mental picture of what the 
result is to be. ’’ A remark made by a child while picture making 
appears to substantiate this belief ; ‘“‘ you feel you want to get it 
like, but it wont come on paper. > Throughout this extract there 
are sentiments which indicate exactly the value of associating poster 
creating with prayer-teaching. It is quoted above that the child is 
always trying to express himself by what he ‘ sees ’ and it is pre- 
cisely this that we want him to do with his prayers — we want him 
to see his prayers are realities, and if he creates posters he must 
force himself to see something — to visualize the closeness to the 
supernatural as expressed in prayer. Again, we quote ‘* he works 
with conscious knowledge of what he wants. ”? Whether or not his 
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production conveys fully or perfectly the motivating idea, is neg- 
ligible. What is important is that he does ‘ want,’ that he has 
conceived an idea. It apparently indicates that there are definite 
thoughts when a child portrays the Morning Offering by picturing 
a person in a kneeling attitude by his bed, while around him in 
detached groups are the various objects he will use during the day. 
In the top centre of the picture Heaven’s gates appear and strewn 
below them are the same insignificant objects, this time presented as 
gold from which rises incense. This little child can vision his ordinary 
actions changed to the incense of prayer.by the power of the Morn- 
ing Offering, and he expresses it in picture form. That it is very 
unfinished — even — crude art, is not the teacher’s interest, 
rather it is her interest to stimulate ideas and encourage their 
expression. 

Hence we do not expect anything resembling the perfect 
picture (accuracy of course will differ with age and ability). We 
desire, merely, that from having experienced joy in prayer the 
little soul in our charge is advancing on the road to intimacy with 
God. 

What is Prayer ? It is talking to God. What renders sweet any 
converse between persons? It is love. Economists and others 
speak of * Vicious circles, ’ but we, Religious Teachers, understand 
that, in the sphere of prayer there exists the happiest, the gentlest 
circle of all viz. namely to learn about Him is to know about Him ; 
to know Him is to love Him, and to love Him is to desire to learn 
more about Him. And since love is the basis of converse, what a 
glorious mission is ours: to lead young souls from the stage of 
learning, through knowledge to the love of Christ our Lord. 


Religious Formation in Youth Movements 


and Those for Children 


by Jean PIHAN 
Secretary General of the * Comité Catholique de l’Enfance,’? Paris 


For just over a century, but more particularly since the end of 
the first world war, a considerable part of the Christian formation 
of children has been undertaken by various youth organizations. 

For many of the young folk, one might even say that it is these 
organizations which have the greatest influence on them. Alongside 
the traditional media, school and religious instruction classes, this 
association of Catholic youth is rather like a young, active ‘ third 
force, ’ much more attractive than the other two. 

These activities are very numerous. Taking France alone, we 
can enumerate : the patronages and kindred groupings, the Eucha- 
ristic Crusade, Scouting, the Ceurs Vaillants, the Ames Vaillantes 
and the specialized movements usually having a special section 
for adolescents (14-17) and even pre-work ‘ services’ for those 
under 14. 

The splendid history of the youth movements is still to be 
written, and it will require a large volume. One would be astonished 
to find that many methods of education which seem to be ultra- 
modern or which are attributed to some contemporary pioneer, 
have been in use for a long time in various places. 

The historian would perhaps have to go back to Chancellor 
Gerson, mention the work of M. Olier and the first Sulpicians for 
youth and devote a whole chapter to the work in Marseilles, a 


1 Our readers will recollect the learned study on the modern problem of childhood 
that the Reverend Father Pru#an sent us for the 4th No. of 1946: Work with children ; 
work for childyen. On that occasion, we listed the works of the General Chaplain 
attached to the Christian Movement for Children. Since then, Fr. PHAN has been 
nominated as Secretary General of the Comité Catholique de l’Enfance (Action 
Catholique francaise). We offer him our congratulations and respects, reaffirming 
our gratitude to him for the sympathy which he has always shown to Lumen Vitae. 
— Address: 31, rue de France, Paris VI°¢, FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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town in which long before the French Revolution there were 
flourishing popular organizations for Christian education, prede- 
cessors of our patronages. It would be a good thing if a review like 
Lumen Vitae were to give space to the achievements of Abbé 
Allemand, or Canon Timon-David, venerable forerunners of many 
patronages and in particular of the ‘ Fédération Nationale des Patro- 
nages de Belgique.’ The work of the Christian Brothers could not 
be left out, nor, among women, the story of the Archconfraternity 
of Patronages. 

Within the limits of the present article, we may simply say: 
in the Christian formation of children, the story of the ‘ Patronages ’ 
predominates in the XIXth century. All other works have been 
born in the XXth century. 


I. THE * PATRONAGES ” 


What is a patronage ? 

If we look at an old ‘‘ regulations for patronages,’’ published in 
Paris, Lille, or Marseilles, in the early years of the century, we find : 
‘¢ The patronage is an association of children and young people, 
gathered together under the authority of the priest, during their 
play hours, in order to take part in innocent recreations and be 
trained in the Christian life. ”’ 

Timon-David had earlier said that the ‘ ceuvre de jeunesse ’ 
was a ** pious association of children and youths belonging to the 
working classes, who, in their free time, meet together to play 
innocent games and sanctify their souls by the practice of Christian 
piety. ”’ 

In these definitions, we find the two elements which make the 
* patronage :’ recreation and religious formation. ‘‘ In this place 
we play and pray ’’ was the famous answer of ‘ Youth Priest ’ 
at Marseilles (perhaps Timon-David himself) to the police officer 
who came to enquire into these activities. It is to be noted that in 


2? The word patronage seems obsolete in these days of ‘ Movements.’ But in a 
copy of L’Union for the year 1900, we read ‘* At the time of the Congrés des (Euvres 
in 1875, this word patronage was thought to be very old-fashioned. ’’ In an ** An- 
nuaire des CEuvres de Jeunesse et de Patronages, ’’ published in 1866, we find : 
** This word patronage sounds ill nowadays in connection with apostolic works. Is 
this to be deplored ? I willnot say. The fact is that the child himself seldom speaks 
of ‘‘ my patronage,’’ but rather ‘‘ my society.’’ There are certain words which 
live long. Nowadays a child will certainly not say ‘* my society, ’? but he does say 
“* my patro.”’ 
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these two objects we have the essentials of any work for Christian 
youth: relaxation and religious formation. The first ‘ Youth 
Priests ’ well understood that recreation is not a negligeable quan- 
tity, but an essential function. They were humanists. 

What religious training was and is given by these patronages ? 
It depends on the priest who is there. In a sense, method does not 
matter much. There soon arose different kinds of patronages, but 
there were also many others with a character of their own, deriving 
solely from the temperament and personal ideas of the priest- 
director ; a change of director brought a change of method. 

To foster this religious formation, there were first of all the 
usual exercises of piety : prayer, Mass, vespers. Many of the patro- 
nages had their own chapels, and their rules were strict concerning 
attendance at Mass and vespers in the chapel. This sometimes 
caused difficulties with the parish priest. 

There were also retreats once or twice during the year, often 
adapted to the different ages of the members, and also pilgrimages 
to famous local shrines. 

Each Thursday or Sunday, the ‘ séance d’avis’ given by the 
director provided an opportunity for imparting moral and religious 
instructions. 

There were also pious societies and, in particular, Sodalities of 
Our Lady; these were often divided into sections according to 
age groups. A careful reading of the works of Timon-David or of 
the rules for these pious societies shows how they took care to 
train an élite : ‘¢ In every patronage, ’’ we read, ‘* there are some 
young people whom God calls to greater piety ; this is a fact and 
we have no right not to urge them to it. For such persons the 
ordinary exercises of the patronage are not enough. ”’ 

The formation of an élite for the apostolate was also catered for 
by the system of ‘ dignitaries > and ‘* Games captains.’ These 
youthful collaborators with the director were taken very seriously : 
‘¢ The delegation of the Divine authority, ’? writes Timon-David, 
‘is passed from one to the other down to the smallest child who 
shuts a door.’ The best organized groups had a * Council of 
Dignitaries. ? The nomination of these officials was quite a religious 
ceremony. Some of the principal ones had high-sounding titles : 
President General of the Patronage, Novice Master, etc... 

Other patronages had what were known as ‘ Assistant Members. ” 
These were young people who did not always belong to the same 
class as the children (e. g. students often gave their time on Thurs- 
days and Sundays to popular patronages). Some of them found in 
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this work an awakening to a higher call ; many entered seminaries 
or religious orders ; others gave their full time to the service of 
the children. Examples of these last were the ‘ Messieurs de l’Céuvre 
Allemand’ at Marseilles ; and the first Brothers of Saint Vincent 
de Paul. Dom Chautard has depicted one of these young apostles 
for us in The Soul of the Apostolate. 

What general conclusions can we draw concerning the ‘ patro- 
nage ? ’ It is a spiritual work ; it is a special kind of environment 
which takes children and adolescents away from the evil influences 
and puts them in a Christian atmosphere, thus helping them to 
practice and persevere in their religion. 

This essentially local movement strives to keep the children to 
itself ; it is inside the movement that the influence is exercised. 
A new milieu is created to preserve the young people from corrupt 
milieux. ‘‘ We take the children away from their families in their 
free time, ’’ wrote Timon-David. ‘* We do all in our power to save 
them from wordly pleasures, even lawful ones, because these are 
nearly always dangerous. ”’ 

In other words, the founders of patronages recognized that the 
home can have a harmful influence ; but in face of this crucial 
problem in education, they took the opposite view to the protagonists 
of modern Catholic Action : instead of trying to cleanse the milieux 
and reeducate the families, they aimed at creating substitutes, 
places of protection and refuge. This was the reproach they earned 
about 1900, from Dom Frangois de Sales Pollien, author of the 
famous brochure A reculons (Lille, Editions Giard, republished in 
1949). 

Consequently the influence of the patronage is limited to its 
own members. It sets out to be a mass movement, but it does not 
reach all the children of a town or district. Precisely because 
being kept within four walls it distinguishes members and non- 
members. 

Moreover, in many cases membership has been practically con- 
fined to children of the working classes. 

Are we to say that patronages are out of date ? Perhaps, but 
only in the sense that something more is also needed. New needs 
have arisen and new methods have appeared. 

However, without going into the question here, we think we can 
say that the patronage ought to survive, with probably a more 
parochial orientation (which in the great majority of cases has 
actually taken place). For both the boys and girls it is still the 
common centre in the parish, the sturdy trunk which nourishes 
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vigorous branches, the family centre in which whatever their 
insignia, they enjoy meeting together, united in Christ. 

Before we go on to consider other youth movements, we must 
say a word on gymnastics and sport, which have developed out of 
patronages. 

There has never been a national association of patronages in 
France, but there is the Fédération Sportive de France which has 
recently been formed by the amalgamation of the gymnastic and 
sporting federation of French fatronages, a men’s organization 
which has just celebrated its golden jubilee, and the ‘ Rayon sportif 
féminin. ’ The Federation is to some extent the ‘ Rayon sportif ’ 
of the Christian youth of France, open to all the young people of 
a parish, whether they belong to any existing society or not. In 
fact, the great majority of the members of the ‘ Fédé’ had be- 
longed to a ‘ patro.’” The religious formation of the members of 
the Federation may be taken as looked after by the patronages and 
other organizations. But the F. S. F. itself takes an active interest 
in this matter. A recent pamphlet Recherche missionnavre, * draws 
attention to the fact that ‘¢ about a million young people (700.000 
boys and 300.000 girls) do not belong to any specialized Catholic 
Action Movement. For most of them, therefore, the ‘ Fédé > is the 
only link between their activities and the Church, and the Com- 
mission for general education of the F-.S.F. is occupied with ‘* get- 
ting these young people to take an active part in the Church’s 
development today, ’’ to open their minds to the big problems of 
the day and become apostles among those whose sporting activities 
are outside the Fédé. 

The subject of patronages leads us to say a word about religious 
formation in holiday camps. Nearly all patronages organize holiday 
camps, and they are for many the peak of their formation. In these 
camps the child comes under the same influence all day long. He 
does not return in the evening to the handicaps we have mentioned 
above. He is in contact with nature : he is, as it were, closer to God 
than when in a town. The colony forms a community, and the 
child is introduced to apprenticeship social living in a way that 
a clever priest or leader can make him want a world where people 
kept to the rules of the group as in a holiday camp. 

Certain outstanding experiments in community training, such as 
that of Fr. Fillére at Jouy-sur-Morin, Canon Augros and the late 
Fr. Tachaux at Candé-sur-Beuvron, have achieved success and 


3 Secrétariat Général de la F. S. F., 5, place Saint-Thomas-d’Aquin, Paris. 
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furnish examples of ‘ Boys Towns ’ or ‘ Children’s commonwealths, ’ 
which somewhat resemble the work of Fr. Flanaghan in America 
and Don Rivolta in Italy. 

Camping is not limited to scouts ; others have taken it up. 

It must be said that these efforts are rather artificial, but then, 
cannot the same be said of every youth activity that is organized 
outside the home ? Besides, without these exercises in collective 
life, how can the child of to-day gain an apprenticeship to social 
life ? 


Il. THE. EUCHARISTIG CRUSADE 


The Eucharistic Crusade was founded during the first World 
War and in relation to it. It has spread with astonishing rapidity 
to nearly 3 millions of Children, in every country of the world. 

It is the answer to the wishes of the Popes who desired to see 
a ‘* Eucharistic League of Children ’’ who should receive Holy 
Communion ‘“‘ as often as possible, even every day ’”’ and who, 
‘¢ gathered at the altar would help the Vicar of Christ ’’ in the 
work of ‘‘ establishing the Kingdom of God in the world. ”’ 

The Crusade stands in a class of its own among the list of children’s 
associations which we are studying here. For it is the only one 
which does not possess the twofold characteristic of the others : 
it is directly and solely concerned with the spiritual and apostolic 
formation of the child. It does not organize for leisure hours and 
does not aim at any general education. 

For this reason it can be grafted on to any existing organization : 
patronage, Cceurs Vaillants, Ames Vaillantes Movements, Scouting, 
etc. 

It is itself grafted on to an even larger association: the Apos- 
tleship of Prayer. It is a section of the élite of the junior Apos- 
tleship of Prayer. The promoters consider that it is possible to 
interest all children in the Apostleship of Prayer and from them 
to select an élite who will be Crusaders. We are inclined to think 
that this would be the best way of firmly establishing the Crusade 
everywhere : it is a pity that this procedure has not been sufficiently 
used. 

The Eucharistic Crusade is essentially ‘* a school for the complete 
Christian training by means of the Holy Eucharist made known, 
desired, visited, received, lived and enjoyed to the full. ”’ 

It gives a spiritual outlook rather than a doctrine, but it com- 
pletes the teaching received in class by making the child live those 
lessons in union with Our Lord. 
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It takes the child at the use of reason (section of the Croisillons) 
and exercises him in the love of Christ, of the Church and of souls. 
He thus continues until he becomes a Croisé; this is during the 
period of preparation for solemn Communion, and he is given 
simple lessons in the essentials of the Christian life: the life of 
grace, union with God, and the meaning of sacrifice ; cooperation 
with the Holy Spirit in union with the Sacrifice of Jesus ; a mis- 
sionary outlook. 

Although it does not organize any institutional apostolate, the 
Crusade goes beyond a simple initiation to the Christian life ; the 
Crusader is encouraged to radiate his faith wherever he lives and in 
any youth organizations to which he may belong. 

The method of the Crusade is chiefly a method of personal forma- 
tion and purely spiritual formation. 

It arouses generosity in a child by helping him to become aware 
of human misery, of the sufferings of a world unhappy because it 
does not love, of the call of Christ and the Church (through the 
instrumentality of the Pope) for the salvation of the world. The 
Apostleship of Prayer can put these things before all the children ; 
an élite will go further and live up to the ideals of the Crusade. 

The Crusade makes the child exercise his faith through a better 
understanding of prayer and living a life of prayer showed in fidelity 
to the duties of his state out of love of God and souls. Thus union 
with Christ is developed by making the child’s heart one with the 
heart of Jesus. This spirit of prayer is founded upon the Holy 
Eucharist ; it leads to an understanding of the Mass and to frequent 
Communions, and a ready acceptance of sacrifice from motives 
of love. 

The Crusade also teaches the child self-control by daily examina- 
tion of conscience (it is the wellknown ‘ treasury ’ adapted to the 
age and capacity of the child), and by Confession which, besides 
being a Sacrament, is regarded as a method of knowing oneself and 
as a call to doing better. It also encourages the practice of making 
a positive effort by a practical weekly or monthly resolution (con- 
signes du Crotsé). 

An apostolic spirit, the outcome of Crusade training, the aim of 
all the training of the Crusade, is given first by sharing the Pope’s 
intentions commented in the various ‘‘ Messengers of the Sacred 
Heart ;’’ then by doing some apostolic action in one’s own surround- 
ings, and finally by joining some school or parish activities of 
Catholic Action. 

The Eucharistic Crusade requires somebody to draw up the 
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main ideas, send out bulletins and ensure that its true spirit be 
preserved. It involves a minimum of organization and can, as we 
have said, fit im with any other existing organization. 

Tt requires local and diocesan chaplains, and also promoters, 
whose training 8 ensured by meetings and periodicals. Crusaders 
should meet together, but the frequency of this will vary according 
to age, degree of formation and whether they belong to other 
societies. They want special bulletins, over and above the illustrated 
papers for children. There must be Crusade services, recollection 
Gays and retreats for children. 


Il. SCOUTING 


Scouting is the model of a Youth Movement. “‘ The word Scout- 
ing, ™ said its founder, ** has been given to a system which by means 
of its games, tends to train boys and girls in order to give them a 
civic education which shall complete the schools system. ”’ (Baden- 
Powell, Manual for Scout-Masiers). 

Scouting was founded with educative and civic aims, but for 
Baden-Powell the good citizen is essentially religious. ** It is under- 
stood that every scout belongs to a religious denomination and 
attends its services. ** So runs rule 3 of the general regulations 
of the English Scout Movement. 

The Rev. Fr. Sevin, who has done so much for the development 
of Catholic scouting in France, says that religion is the ‘ foundation 
of scouting. * 

The Church did not fail to see m Scouting a sound method of 
education, certainly more attractive than the school! She was 
easily able to christianize scouting and to make a true Christian 
knight of the scout. ‘ B.-P” acknowledged that nowhere has the 
* scout type * reached such high development as in the troups run 
by the Catholic Church. 

The secret of the success of scouting is that it can be so well 
adapted to the needs of the child : he wants to have a society of his 
own, with its own laws, insignia and hierarchy ; he wants games and 
exploration ; and he wants to rise to something higher. 

One ought to explain each of these points in detail and reveal 
all the wealth to be found in scouting. Perhaps, one should also 
pass a critical judgment and point out possible deviations. Scouting 
has been criticized ever since it was first founded, and the criticism 
has grown in recent years. However, the organization is self-critical 
ever seeking to improve itself and the training it offers. 
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Confining ourselves to the religious formation in the Catholic 
‘ Scouts de France ’ we perceive that it is not so much an amount 
of knowledge to be acquired as a habit of life to be adopted. Scouting 
is a way of life with high standards. This training does not make 
up for a course of religious instruction ; this latter must be provided 
by the parish church or school. This is why the second class Scout 
is required to be faithful in following a religious course arranged 
for him, or at any rate to secure one on his own account under the 
direction of the chaplain of the troop. 

At any given ‘ degree ’ of scout training, the aim is to take the 
boy with his immediate interests and integrate the spiritual life 
in the whole of his scout life. Thus, besides putting him through 
the tests, the chaplain and scout leader endeavour to instil the 
sense of God and of the supernatural life. 

Briefly, we can distinguish two broad lines of religious formation : 
one corresponding to the spiritual tests which take place at each 
stage of scout life or for winning certain certificates ; the other is 
the general atmosphere permeating the life of a troop throughout 
the year, but chiefly when in camp, which is the big event of the 
year. 

The tests themselves are envisaged more as a standard to be 
attained than as an examination to be passed. The Scout movement 
professes a dislike of ‘cramming,’ but the syllabuses between 
1920-1930 did give an impression of being on those lines. It is more 
difficult for a child accustomed to the school examination system, 
to understand what is required of him upon reading a note describ- 
ing in a general way what an aspirant or a scout of first class 
should be, than upon being presented with a simple syllabus to 
be worked through. 

The difficulty has, however, been successfully overcome. We 
have a pamphlet of the French Guides entitled : * Test yourself. ’ 
It is a model of its kind. The very title ‘ Test yourself’ is a big 
improvement upon the stock expression ° Pass your tests. ’ 

On reading this little booklet, one perceives how certain religious 
truths quite naturally find a place in programmes which appear 
to be on the purely human level. For instance, among services to 
be rendered the following is included : ‘* Know how to administer 
Baptism validly and when you have a right to do this. ’’ In local 
studies they are to find out who is the patron of the parish and 
how his feast is celebrated in the church and outside. Under the 
heading ‘ Expression ’ they are asked to tell, illustrate, or mime 
one of the Sunday gospels and to find its application to everyday 
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life, and in this connection they are asked how the liturgical signs 
are made (sign of the cross, genuflexion, etc.) to be an expression 
of the interior life. 

A very typical programme seems to be that of the scout Aspirant. 
This is what is asked of him : ‘‘ The boy who intends by the promise 
he makes to become a French scout knows that by Baptism he has 
become a child of God and member of the Church, and that he has 
begun to live a supernatural life ; he knows what the sign of the 
cross means for him. ”’ 

As can be seen, advantage is taken of the interest awakened 
in the boy by his entrance into the troop to make him discover or 
deepen an understanding of his Baptism, that other promise which 
introduced him into another family by giving him a new life. 

For many boys this will come as a psychological revelation of an 
inner richness which they had never suspected, and it is the duty 
of the chaplain to draw this out according to the spiritual receptivity 
of the young aspirant. This teaching is particularized in a gesture 
the meaning of which he will come to understand better: ‘* the 
sign of the cross which reminds him of his Baptism like the cross 
of his scout promise will make him remember that one day he was 
enlisted. ”’ 

‘¢ Kach morning he will pray, ’’ we read, ‘* offering his day to 
God and asking Him the help of His grace, and each evening to 
give thanks for the graces which he has received and to ask pardon 
for the faults he has committed. He knows the essential prayers 
of a Christian and the scout prayer. He goes to Mass on Sundays and 
days of obligation, he has a missal and receives from the chaplain 
the explanation of how the Mass reproduces the Last Supper and 
the offering of Calvary. ”’ 

One tries to make him understand the social and sacrificial 
character of the Mass, taking as starting point some simple notions 
that can be gathered at Mass, especially when it is celebrated in 
camp surroundings. 

‘* When preparing to promise observance of the scout law, he 
resolves to avoid faults and correct failings which are contrary to 
this law, and to look for strength for this in Confession and Holy 
Communion. ’’ In this way, realizing the ideal which the scout 
law sets before him, the boy will look upon it as a summary for his 
use of the decalogue. (The Holy Father expressed this thought last 
December when he received the Italian Guides.) It is possible and 
even desirable that this law should form something of a scheme 
for his own examination of conscience. It seems that the great 
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majority of scouts do make their examinations and Confessions 
on the basis of this law. 

It is impossible within the scope of this article to go into the 
programme of the other degrees, or into a detailed study of the 
certificates of religious acquirements: the badge of an acolyte, 
of an evangelist, of an historian of the church, of a catechist, of 
religious music, etc... 

A word should be said of the camps, in which the scout finds out 
the value of the liturgy and the service of the altar. There are 
immense riches for these young people in the setting of Nature 
which a scout sees as the ‘ work of God. ’ It is these surroundings 
which the Movement uses to awaken the boys to spiritual things. 
At camp there must be times of relaxation, contemplation, silence : 
in all this a sense of sacredness is restored, a sense of God is cultivated. 

The ‘ wolf-cub’ idea has been criticized even more than the 
Scout movement. Yet it is well adapted to the ‘ animism ’ of the 
child. The method consists in giving the children plenty of thrills, 
but all in an atmosphere of grace. The personality of the leader 
is most important in sustaining such an atmosphere. The child 
is at the age of hero worship. More than Mowgli or Bagheera, 
it is the Leader who counts. 

The French Guides stress on the need of christianizing the move- 
ment by this personal example of the leaders, for otherwise it 
might degenerate into a grand adventure on the merely natural 
plane. Their Chaplain General has written to the present writer 
as follows : 


We must give an education in the theological virtues. The whole of the 
Guide’s life has to be seen in this perspective : faith by which we see the 
world through Christ’s eyes, hope by which we act as He acts, charity by 
which we love Christ and as Christ loves... The daily Good Turn required of 
a guide or scout can be simply an act of natural virtue, but it can also bea 
progressive discovery of true charity and a cooperation in the plan of the 
Redemption. Camp can be simply a fine sporting adventure, but it can also 
be a spiritual adventure in the discovery of God and His Kingdom. Troop 
life can be mere friendliness, but it can also be a service done to others 
for love of Christ. Finding out things about one’s locality can be nothing 
more than a sociological experience, but it can also be an acquaintance 
with misery, suffering, sin, virtue and human effort. 

If one judges by faith, acts in hope, lives by charity, the company of Guides 
will become an authentic Christian community, a city animated by the spirit 
of God. This Christian community should be inspired by Christian mystique 
which refers all to Christ, centres all in Him, and explains all by His love. 
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This community will gradually find its mode of expression. Souls moved by 
the same spirit feel the need of prayer in common, of preparing for great 
events by praying together, of offering every activity to God, of finishing 
the day with thanksgiving, of gathering round Christ for the celebration 
of Mass. 

We try to avoid formalism and make sure that these religious attitudes 
arise spontaneously from the heart. 

This religious education must be undertaken in the context of life. Hence 
the function of what are called ‘ experiences.’ The various groups reflect 
together on these experiences : then try to draw a moral for their common 
advancement. It is an example of assuming joint responsibility for the col- 
lective and personal life of the community. 


We need not comment on this splendid statement. 

We will end these notes on scouting with a remark of some 
importance : Scouting does not train young people only ; the Scout 
leaders benefit greatly from the methods used. We are not surprised 
to learn that the Scouting Movement is the one which has produced 
the greatest number of vocations for the priesthood and religious 
life. 


IV. THE MOVEMENT 
C@URS VAILLANTS AND AMES VAILLANTES 


This movement was started some years before the recent war in 
order to put new life into the patronages. 

We have already spoken of the good achieved by these latter. 
But, in days of mass movements, this isolation of local patronages 
constituted a danger and a diminished value. Besides, there are 
organizations being developed for children and conducted on 
non-Christian or even anti-Christian lines. 

Scouting only reaches a certain class, and could never embrace 
any great mass.of children ; there would not be enough leaders. 
Many a child is quite ready to go to the patronage, but for one 
reason oranother he refuses to join the scouts. Nor is the Eucharistic 
Crusade, a purely spiritual activity, sufficient. 

Something else was required ; and this other thing grew almost 
spontaneously out of a popular children’s paper of which the very 
French title gives some idea as to its spirit. The Movement Ce@urs 
Vaillants and Ames Vaillantes, which its directors might also call 
a ‘ Christian Movement for children, ’ derives from the patronages. 
But it has benefited by the various experiments made in the 
early decades of the century: by the active pedagogy in schools 
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and youth groups, the collective pedagogy of the non-Catholic 
Red-Falcons and other political movements, or the methods of 
Fr. Fillére ; and above all, it has benefitted by the development 
of Catholic Action. 

Its educational and apostolic method is as it were the resultant 
of two currents : one of active pedagogy and the other of Catholic 
Action. 

Its organizers realize that the problem of children is not simply 
psychological, but sociological also. Environment is very important. 
Hence the need for institutional reform to reform people’s minds, 
and consequently indirect action in favour of the child besides 
direct action upon the child. Then again, there is need for various 
techniques and publications according to the various categories of 
children catered for. 

It is described as ‘* starting children out on the right way of 
life (humanly and spiritually) in accordance with the needs of the 
times and environment, mainly with the support of the children 
themselves in collaboration with their educators. ”’ 

The Movement aims specifically at a Christian training, but this 
is not divorced from the child’s general education. 

This religious training is given by collective means and personal 
means. Both are reckoned of equal importance, though the personal 
formation cannot be well carried out except in a congenial collective 
atmosphere. 

This idea of atmosphere, familiar to the patronages and scout 
Movement, is also basic in the C. V. and A. V. The promoters say : 
We must create a ‘ climate, ’ which they characterize by the words : 
' Joy, Courage, Charity. 

To create this climate, they have in the first place what are 
called ‘ basic activities. ’ Any activity at all finds its place in the 
Movement provided it helps towards Christian training. Nothing 
succeeds like success, provided the means are worthy. * 

Thus the Movement makes use of various techniques in order to 
get hold of young people and group them together for their 
training. They comprise techniques for discovering the temporal 
and spiritual realities of the world in which they live; techniques 
of self-expression, propaganda, apostolic action, and _ others 
combining all these elements in some general plan of action. 

These basic activities are really common to all youth movements, 
although each adapts them to its own particular ideal. The C.V.- 


4 En quelques mots (the manual of the Movement). 
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A.V. Movement utilizes them for promoting a Christian mystique, 
to which.it has always attached a great importance. 

The publication of this movement aims at widening the outlook 
of the children, correcting harmful influences to which they are 
subjected, arousing their Christian instincts and encouraging them 
to the service of others. 

The other base activities are the games, stories, slogans, songs, 
community singing, etc... They have handiwork, marks or symbols 
of membership (the Law of Charity, the Principles, etc...). 

There is another basic element which must always be borne in 
mind and that is the attitude of the educator vis-a-vis the children. 
He also must be ‘ acclimatised ; ’ he must spread joy, courage and 
charity. He must ‘ believe in it. ’ 

Every year the Movement draws up a scheme of activities 
conceived on a four year plan dealing with four great themes: 
nature, home, town, work. The whole is impregnated with a ‘ Christ- 
ian mysticism, ’ is made topical and takes account of the seasons 
of the liturgical year. 

Personal formation in the Movement is first of all effected by 
the simple fact that collective training has a deep influence on a 
child’s soul wherever a Christian atmosphere has been well estab- 
lished. All the various activities and techniques, if properly used 
in the true spirit of active pedagogy, contribute just as well to form 
the human and religious personality of the child. 

This formation is adapted to age. The system of ‘ legions, ’ or 
age categories, is adapted to the psychology of the child as it devel- 
ops. 

But as the group ‘ acclimatization ’ goes on, a‘ personal progress ’ 
is perceived in some of children who rise, more quickly to different 
spiritual levels according to their generosity. Hence they have 
‘ degrees ’ which are regulated by rules of life, verified by tests, 
made public by a solemn promise, and rendered visible by the 
wearing of a cross of special colour. 

In adopting this system the Movement has taken into account 
the attraction which badges have for the child, and his desire for 
novelties ; but, it does not intend the system of personal achieve- 
ment to become a ‘ cramming’? matter or a mere reward system. 

As we saw above : it is not so much a matter of passing tests as 
of making a promise to live in a nobler manner. And that promise 
refers to the baptismal promu-e of the Christian. The tests are only 
a control to find out whet er the child understands sufficiently to 
what he is committing h mself. They were originally conceived as 
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tests of religious knowledge. But time has shown that it was neces- 
sary to humanize these tests and to integrate the religious formation 
in the ensemble of the general formation of the child. 

One finds the same general principles in all movements. One 
might be tempted to say that one has copied from another. The 
truth is that they have either instinctively or empirically adapted 
themselves to the very nature of the child. 

The essence of the system of personal progress is the ‘ rules of 
life > which aim at giving the child Christian habits of life. They 
are gradually proposed to the child, adapted to his personal needs, 
and tested for a time before the child is allowed to pledge himself, 
to their observance. 

The Ceurs Vaillants and Ames Vaillantes Movement has as its 
special task to carry out Catholic Action among children, or, at 
least, to prepare the child for Catholic Action. This also forms part 
of its religious formation, since Catholic Action, as the Popes have 
said, is nothing but Catholic life in action. It is chiefly by the team- 
method that the Movement organizes the children’s Catholic Action. 

The team is a small Christian community, a cell of mutual 
formation and influence. It is not intended for the utilitarian or 
disciplinary purpose for which too many teachers have designed it 
in schools or patronages. Neither is it a school group, nor a conven- 
ient unit for games purposes. It is not even a small family of 
friends gathered together to carry on the activities of their Move- 
ment, like the scout patrol. It is essentially of a territorial nature : 
it is Catholic Action in the milieu, adapted to the child’s age. It 
looks outward and not inwards. Nine-tenths of the work is done 
in the day’s ordinary routine and many of the children may never 
perhaps go to group meetings. One often makes use of naturally 
formed groupings, and the leaders among these may be gradually 
influenced to turn their position to advantage in the service of 
Christianity. The formation of the leaders is one of the essential 
preoccupations of the Movement. 

Moreover, to ensure the greatest possible religious formation of 
the child and especially of the élite who make up the leaders, the 
Movement is glad to make use of the services of the Eucharistic 
Crusade. 

As with scouting, the Movement does not only train children, 
but also the body of lay people, usually militants of Catholic Action, 
who have taken over this ‘ Service of Childhood.’ It is a nursery 
of vocations for Catholic Action workers and also for the priesthood 
and religious life. 
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V.. SPECIALIZED CATHOLIC ACTION 


We must, finally, say a word upon the view which these Move- 
ments take of religious education. They are, indeed, youth move- 
ments and not child movements. But they do have to consider the 
child, for the latter belongs to the milieu, and the militants feel 
some responsibility for those who will one day join the ranks of 
adult Catholic Action. Again, it may happen that a young man 
making his contact with specialized movement will be making his 
first experience with Christianity, and so a special method of train- 
ing is required. Or again, it may happen that he has had his prelim- 
inary instruction according to oldfashioned methods, and they 
have not been grasped ; the idea of Christianity being something 
‘live and dynamic, ’ as his Jociste friend may say, is something 
entirely new and attractive. 

And, also, specialized Catholic Action has made its mark on all 
Catholic activity in the last few years. Children’s organizations 
have been impregnated with it. This is obvious in the C.V.-A.V. 
Movement. Scouting, however, has managed to preserve itself 
intact. The patronages and even, to a certain extent, the Eucharistic 
Crusade, have to some degree, been affected. The chief beneficiary 
has been the catechism class ; without specialized Catholic Action 
we should probably never have had the catechisms drawn up for 
the cities and for the rural populations which Frs. Daniel and 
Lanquetin have given us. 5 

Before all, specialized Catholic Action is the Christian response 
to the problems of everyday life. By its help we can understand the 
difference between an ‘ Oeuvre’ and a ‘ Movement.’ Instead of 
collecting children in one place, life is studied with its difficulties, 
problems, miseries, sufferings, struggles, and agonizing questionings ; 
and we say: there is a solution to all this — it is to be found in 
Christ and His Church. ‘‘ We, Christians, we are your brothers, 
we want to help you find true happiness, we bring you the light 
of our faith and the strength of our love. ”’ 

Then, in the light of the Gospel, with the help of the enquiry 
method : See, judge, act, one works out the Christian answers to 
the most diverse problems set by present-day conditions. 

This is Christianity in its first youth, vigorous, realistic, far 
removed from old fashioned methods, brushing aside the routine 


° Vivre en chrétien dans mon quartier and Vivre en chvétien au village, Paris, Edi- 
tions ouvriéres. 
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habits of the * bien pensants’ and generous to the point of self- 
sacrifice in the service of one’s neighbour. 

Catholic Action is as diverse as life itself. The vowels of the 
alphabet could be used to distinguish the different activities, but 
the method defies classification. Life is fitted to the Gospel ; one 
plants ‘* whole Gospel in the whole of life.’ Flour is not put into 
boxes of leaven, but the leaven is mixed in the paste. Here it is 
that the genius of a Cardijn makes itself felt. There is no end to 
theorizing on the method of the apostolate : it no longer consists in 
fishing with a line, nor even with a net, but in changing the water of 
the fishpond. 

A method such as this is most enriching for the lives of Christians. 
It will enlarge the frontiers of the Church, placing Christians 
everywhere and giving us a spirituality appropriate to the town 
and to the country, to the workshop and the office, to the sailor 
and the housewife, the clerk and the manual worker. 

It would be impossible to go into details of the method. A volume 
would be needed. It is essentially realistic. But, reality is multiform. 
J.A.C. is not J.O.C. transplanted into rural surroundings, but a 
method which has produced among the apostles of the countryside 
reflections suited to that milieu, of the same kind as those which 
the apostles of the workshop have had in their surroundings. And 
these reflections have resulted in something quite different from a 
ruralized J.O.C. For, though the mechanics of thought are the same 
for all, and the Gospel is the unvarying and eternal standard of 
measurement, concrete problems, social structures, levels of culture, 
ways of thinking and expressing oneself are everywhere different. 

For instance, among students, the J.E.C. of the lycées will 
differ from the J.E.C. of the technical schools and again from the 
J.E.C. of the free schools. 

The broad structural lines of Christian formation in Catholic 
Action remain, however, the same: they imply the bringing of 
charity into human life and human institutions. ‘ Jecist activity, ” 
it is said, ‘‘is the whole of student life lived christianly. ’’ Or 
again : ‘‘ In the J.O.C. one is always outside. ’’ That is to say: 
«¢ J.0.C. does not consist of meetings, but of what you do in the 
world of work. ”’ 

As regards the Christian training of children, one of the most 
outstanding experiments is that which the French J.O.C. has 
carried on for years, despite innumerable difficulties, among 
schoolchildren of 12 to 14 years belonging to the masses. 

The promoters of the Movement for proletarian children were 
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aware that a big change takes place in a working lad’s life when 
he starts work. Before that date his ‘ Solemn Communion ’ should 
have marked a big change in his spiritual life. Unfortunately, it 
has often been the date of his ‘ solemn apostasy, ’ for with the ap- 
proval or connivance of his parents he has from that day dropped 
all his religious duties. Many children, as soon as they are ‘ re- 
leased,’ as they say in some provinces, would consider it to be 
absurd to belong to an association, to continue going to church or 
to the patronage. 

Perhaps we should not generalize too much on this point, but 
at the same time we must not minimize the fact. 

Boys of this age, however, are not yet young men. They will not 
join movements for older people, or if they do, they are either not 
interested or go to extremes. 

In order to get at them, one must mix with them, not appear as 
an ‘ outsider ’ or as one trying to ‘ improve their minds. ’ 

One must respect their own freely chosen activities and try to 
christianize those. How ? That’s the question. 

These boys band together in groups of varying size and exclusive- 
ness under some leader. It is these groups that have to be penetrated, 
without disbanding them or arousing their mistrust. But again, 
how ? Who can mingle with these boys ? 

J.O.C. has realized that this can only be done by a young worker, 
belonging to their own class. They will accept him because they 
know him as one of themselves, and they will listen to him because 
he speaks their language. They will respect his judgement because 
he lives the same kind of life. If he is a good chap, they will instinct- 
ively imitate him. 

How much can this young worker achieve with these boys ? 
Very little, apparently, yet this little may eventually be seen to 
have been much. _ 

He does not organize any Movement. The promoters of ¢ ]’En- 
fance populaire ’ used to speak of ‘ Free Pioneers. ’ They are more 
and more coming to understand that this label is, in most cases, 
an obstacle. There must be no enrolling, no reference to instructions 
from any headquarters that might arouse distrust. Normally, 
it is not even possible to have formal meetings, or to carry out a 
programme. Action has to be on the spur of the moment and method 
must be adapted to each occasion as it arises. 

This does not mean that a chaplain must necessarily be excluded. 
Far from it, but his réle has to be the training of the men in charge, 
to see that they are up to their task of Christian teachers. Some- 
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times it will happen that the young worker will let fall some words 
to the effect that he has been talking of some interesting thing with 
a ‘grand priest.” It may then occur that encounters between 
priest and boys are made possible ; but were he to give the slightest 
suspicion of proselytizing, he would immediately lose all influence. 

Teaching of doctrine is not impossible. It is quite easy in the 
course of a discussion started on the occasion of some by street 
incident to bring in the Gospel, or Christ, or the teaching of the 
Church (given that the young worker has been well trained for 
his job and himself has an interior life filled with the spirit of the 
Gospel). When talking about developing human qualities, one can 
suggest ideas about the supernatural life, the virtues, the sacra- 
ments. 

In this matter, the generosity of the boys can be aroused and 
they themselves will ask for explanations. After all, was not this 
the method of Christ Himself ? 

These tactics for young workers may startle some readers. But 
what else can be done ? Fortunately, they are not the only ones. 
If the circumstances are such that most of the boys of 12 to 16 
continue to go to the parish organizations, they may not have to 
be made use of. But if only a few of the boys have cut themselves 
off from the church after their Solemn Communion, is it not obvious 
that there must be ‘ missionaries of the district ’ looking after 
these children for whom the Church still remains responsible ? 

The method given above is perhaps the one which requires of the 
chaplain as well as of the young worker the most exacting qualities. 
It is not an easy solution ; no cut and dried answer can be given to 
such a problem, but it does occupy an essential place in the general 
plan of the Christian formation of the youth of today, and our 
survey would not have been complete had we omitted to mention 
this original and missionary endeavour to respond to a need which 
is becoming more and more evident with the growing dechristian- 
ization of the masses, even at the adolescent age. 

In the country, J.A.C. is also concerned with adolescents. For this 
age it has set on foot the French Sowers. But the situation is very 
different from that among the workers. The rural youths may 
benefit from a method more specific, more consecutive, less haphaz- 
ard than those in the towns of which we have just spoken. We 
will not stay upon them. 

There is another sector to deal with, which also requires special- 
ized Catholic Action : the area covering the boys at State schools, 
in the lycées, colleges, and the various technical schools. 
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Several branches of J.E.C. are dealing with them. 

In the lycées, there aré chaplains who give courses of religious 
instruction, either in the school or outside. The problem therefore 
belongs to that of religious teaching and we need not deal with it 
here. 

But in France there is a very abandoned class, perhaps more 
abandoned from the religious point of view than even the young 
workers ; we mean the 500.000 pupils, boys and girls, of the 
modern and technical colleges ; the situation of these young people 
is tragic. 

For this great number which increases each year (soon there 
will be 800.000 probably), there are perhaps ten priests in France 
either assigned to this task, or sufficiently free to be able to give 
religious instruction in this milieu. Our times will be judged severely 
by future ages for not having had the foresight to make the sacri- 
fices necessary to take this mass of youth in hand, in spite of the 
anguished calls for help from the few indefatigable apostles who 
work among them. 

Why is there this general inertia ? No satisfactory explanation 
has been found up to now. All the same these young people will 
tomorrow be taking up responsible positions in the country: 
public ministries, post offices, railways, commerce, industry, 
banks, etc... 

Where the bishop has nominated a chaplain for these establish- 
ments, he does not occupy an official position as a chaplain in the 
lycées. He therefore has to work as he can, with a method more 
like that of the Youth Movements than of the catechist. 

The chaplain of the Modern Technical Jecists cannot give courses 
properly so-called ; he has to try to attract a few pupils and in the 
shape of study-circles to treat of Christian problems which touch 
upon their lives. If he is able to go with them to a summer camp, 
the case is obviously easier, he can follow up his contacts, and can 
give a better type of training. A great deal of work has already 
been done by J.E.C. in these modern technical colleges, especially 
on the female side, but it is nothing in comparison with what re- 
mains to be done. 


CONCLUSIONS 


At the end of this survey we are able to make the following 
inferences : 


1. Youth Movements have multiplied and developed in the 
last 50 years. 
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2. Their methods have been varied and perfected. They have 

reaped the benefit of all the progress which has been achieved in 

child psychology, pedagogy, sports and in collective action. 

3. Their influence is only over a section of young people, but 
their orbit includes a greater number who, while only nominal 
members, are still more or less consciously in a Christian atmosphere 
disseminated by means of the Movements. The specialized ones are 
those who have understood best this indirect action. 

In a general way, we may conclude that the Youth Movements 
respond to a modern need which did not exist in the past. This 
need corresponds to a certain social situation: that of a more 
socialized world and of a civilization which has a constantly in- 
creasing amount of leisure, owing to the general rise in the standards 
of life, to the universality of holidays with pay, and to a great 
increase in travel facilities. 

It is therefore very necessary that these Movements should be 
taken seriously, for their repercussions on the spiritual life of the 
young are great. They have as big an influence as the school, 
family and profession. For the child, these Movements afford at 
least as good a means of religious formation as the school or the 
catechism class. These traditional means of instruction are not 
superseded by the Movements, but are supplemented. 

The clergy and religious teachers must study the Movements 
and the methods which they employ and ensure that a good spirit- 
ual life animates them. They do not have to replace the prefects, 
directors, scoutmasters, but they should be able to see to their 
spiritual training and watch over the Christian formation of the 
children who are under the care of these lay people. 

The hierarchy will appoint national, diocesan or sectional Chap- 
lains, to train local chaplains and teachers and in a general way 
supervise the spiritual life of the Movement and its ramifications. 

Youth Movements may achieve a greater technical perfection 
but this will not supply for the absence of a ‘ mystique ’ and a 
strong spiritual life. The Movements have been proved; they 
already have their heroes, their saints and even their martyrs. 
According as religious formation is the chief preoccupation of their 
leaders and their chaplains, they will bring new riches to the life 
of the Church. They will reap great harvests : ‘* Lift up your eyes 
and see the fields white already for the harvest. ”” 
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CONCLUSIONS 


by George Detcuve, S. J. and Pierre RANWEz, S. i. 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education, Brussels 


The first part of this volume testifies to a comforting fact : 
without abandoning its concern in methodology except where 
it has been exaggerated, contemporary catechesis is becoming more 
and more aware both of the rich structure of the faith and the 
vital nature of the Gospel message. It is not that it is desired surrep- 
titiously to introduce into ‘ religious courses ’ the content of theo- 
logical treatises. No doubt, it does wish to profit by the historical 
researches which direct our attention to the liturgical, biblical and 
patristic sources ; sometimes, and it is a pity, catechists have been 
careless or suspicious about Christian speculation and dogmatic 
progress. More and more, and it is reassuring, catechetical endeavour 
is distinguishing, on the one hand, theological analysis and search 
for truth, and, on the other, the transmission of the Good News, the 
revelation of the Divine Persons to a human. 

Some catechists have worked hard at the ‘ content’ first in 
order to arrive at the perfection of method. Others have attempted 
to introduce the methods of modern psychology and sociology 
into their catechesis, so as to promote greater technical progress. 
They deserve all help; a new approach to pastoral theology is 
linked with a greater insight into the influence of temperament, 
sex, milieu, etc... on the Christian life. But it may not be inoppor- 
tune to point out a pitfall to be avoided. If we rely only on the 
senses, psychology and sociology give us a one-sided view of the 
individual and of society ; if we neglect the light of faith, religious 
psychology and sociology may lead us astray. 

This brings us to note a very great spiritual need in many coun- 
tries and also, it would seem, an incongruity on our part. We desire, 
more than ever before, to teach children the great message of 
salvation and yet we are not careful enough to ensure that they 
are disposed for its reception by the light and strength of the Holy 
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Spirit. We look upon confirmation, not as the normal foundation, 
but the crowning of the religious teaching. 

As concerns the catechism class or the teaching of religion as it 
is carried out, we see many promising beginnings in the various 
educative milieux: family, parish, school, youth movements. 
In each of these it is understood that the teaching must be both 
individual and collective. But not enough attention is being paid to 
the objectives proper to the milieux. The family does not interest 
itself in a religious education that it believes to be the duty of the 
parish, the latter lets the school take its place, etc... No doubt 
it often happens that one educative society must supply for another 
that is careless about its responsibilities. 

And yet one must not too easily accept this cover. Perhaps one 
of the main things a priest-catechist has to do, is to bring enlighten- 
ment and help to each of those spheres responsible for the child- 
ren’s education, and to foster among the various milieux an effect- 
ive collaboration. To succeed in this work, it will be necessary 
for him to know the place which each section takes in the religious 
formation of the young. 

The family helps the human being to grow out of the feebleness 
and servitude of childhood in order to attain maturity. It contri- 
butes effectively to the development of the religious personality. 
The quality of the individual personality will more often be in- 
herited from the family education. 

The parish, or rather the parish community with its priests and 
lay people, and first and foremost the parents themselves, bend 
over the child to draw it into the great family of the Church. It 
initiates the child to its social status of member of the Mystical 
Body. 

The school is above all the organization charged with transmit- 
ting culture and initiating to the social life, and later the pro- 
fessional one. It will help the baptized child to become a witness 
of Christ in his sphere of action, his civic function and the context 
of a culture. 

Lastly, the youth movements will give the child an opportunity 
to grasp personally what he has been taught and to go forward on 
his own responsibility in the manner indicated to him. These move- 
ments are rather like a novitiate preparing him for an adult 
Christian life. 
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ually. The efficacity of religious formation will depend on its 
social appearance and a more marked leaning towards individual- 
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ization. Leaving aside the ideas of rationalism, the methods will 
bring into harmony all the faculties animated by the theological 
virtues. 

It will introduce the pupil into Christian humanism, objectively 
by the trend of the programme, subjectively, by teaching the 
pupil to have a Christian reaction on all subjects and in all circum- 
stances. 

May God grant that this issue brings to all the assurance and 
comfort of knowing themselves engaged in a great work, which will 
have the greater success, the more we are united to God and to 
each other. 


CUM APPROBATIONE ECCLESIASTICA 
Mechliniae, 19 Junii 1950 
J. NAUWELAERTS, /2b. cens. 


IMPRIMERIE J. DUCULOT, GEMBLOUX (BELGIUM). 
(Imprimé en Belgique.) (Printed in Belgium.) 
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